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CHAP'^IR XXVI. 

TO THE BEACK RIVER, 

« 

Bolobo trade— 'Wealth of the chiefs — llanguru tlio Eothschilcl of Bolobo 
— Scenery of the Upper Congo — Einitu on the voyage — Comparison 
with travelling on other groat rivers — Unvarying food — 'We lose our 
way — " Ho, Wy-yanzi, tribesmen of Lukolela ! ” — A poor reception— 
An improvised market — Tricked by the natives — Buying a crocodile 
— Cordial roeoption at Usiudi — Irebu the home of the champion 
traders— Mangombo the cliief — Excellent knowledge of trade — The 
war in Irebu — I am asked to negotiate for peace — Cause of the war 
— Difference lictwcen Stanley and Bula JIatari — Medicine to malo' 
wealth grow— Cooking the big pot — -Troublesomo exp)loration — A 
threatening dauee — “ The river is free, but touch uot the land ” — 
The Batnki — new station founded. 

The Bv-yanzi liave a tradition according to Ibaka 
that they came originally from TJbang-i, a district 
situate south of and near the equator on the right 
bank. From the number of canoes that I have met 
hailing from Ubangi, tins must be a populous district. 
Ibaka, who was once there on a trade expedition, 
believes it to he an island, as, according to him, “on 
one side is all white water, on the other side it is all 
black;” or it may mean that Ubangi is more likely to 
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be situated in a fork at a confluence of two rivers — tbe 
Congo and a white water affluent. He was much con- 
fused, he said, hy the quantity of water and islands 
there — “ there was no end to the water.” 

Two hours’ journey inland from Boloho there is a 
large market-place called Mpnmhu, where dogs, croco- 
diles, hippopotamus meat, snails, iguanas, fish and red- 
wood 2 oowder arc sold in great quantities. Little, 
however, that is of utility to Euro 2 )eans and 2 )eo 2 )le of 
more refined tastes is sold at this particular place. 

Boloho is a great centre for the ivory and camwood 
powder trade, 2)riiici23ally because its jjeojile are so 
cnteiqrrising. The native traders have agents residing 
at Stanley Pool, to Avhom the ivory collected here is 
(leliA'ered, and the merchandise from the coast lying in 
store is consigned to the wealthy traders at Boloho. 

One must not he hasty in judging fiom the j^OAmi'ty 
of their gaih that the chiefs of this trading district are 
2 ) 0 or. They aie frugally inclined, having a certain 
standard of wealth which tliey must endeavour to 
achieve before they hear on their 23ersons in every day 
life the habit befitting their station and 25i’os2)erity. 
Thus Mangi, residing at Kintamo, is the junior chief 
of Itimha, Boloho. lie visits Leo23oldville daily, 
dressed in a cotton robe of dark blue haft, but he is 
lord of three villages, and may probably he Avorth 
L3000. Lugumhila, vizier to Ihaka and his oldest sWe, 
is probably Avorth an equal amount. But Manguru, of 
Boloho, is a nabob ; if his worldly belongings were 
sold at auction in Boloho, it is very possible his effects 
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■wonkl realise double this sum. Ilis cauoes and slaves 
exploit every creek and affluent as far as Irebu and 
Ubangi ; at Ivimbangu, on the south bank of Stanley 
Pool, and at }ilalima, on the north bank, he has a faith- 
ful ffletor ; while at Bolobo he keeps a hundred armed 
slaves. Yet Manginm, now well advanced in years, 
^laddles his own canoe along the river front of the 
district, trading’ from one j^lace to another daily. It 
is this Rothschild of Bolobo who induced Gratula to 
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(/7y Mr. Grave.) 

choose between two evils — war, or forfeit of money, and 
by his arguments com’inced him that to lose money 
was a less evil than the loss of his life and property. 

On the 28th of May the flotilla set out from Bolobo 
for the establishment of two stations on the Upper 
Congo. The expedition was accompanied by three 
guides — Msenne, fi’om Mswata, and two slaves belong- 
ing to Ibaka, who knew well the countries of Uyanzi 
and Ubangi. 

B 2 
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The uppev portion of Bolobo presents many excellent 
sites for stations, with coramanding views, but unfortu- 
nately they are at present beyond our means. To be 
able to build healthy dwelling houses on these sites one 
must be well assured that the natives will open their 
markets to us. If a garrison of 100 men could be 
stationed at Bolobo, then tlic place would become an 
emporium of trade. Until that time, however, we are 
foi’ced to seek some village or villages, with the chiefs 
of which we can live in mutual dependence. 

Beyond Bolobo we have a bluff-faced highland ex- 
tending for about five miles in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. In a cove at its upper extreniitjx where it leaves 
the river, there lives a tribe of Wa-nunu, who immedi- 
ately on seeing the flotilla advancing, disported them- 
selves along their sandy shore most ferociously, judging 
by their mauoeuvu'e.'^. But, poor souls, how much wo 
were misjudged ! Even had they kept up the fierce 
play till doomsday we would not have had aught ot 
unfriendliness for them. Such love as we possessed 
for them was simply immoasureable. 

The flotilla sheered off a little into deeper water, and 
passed on with silent and unoffending crews and 
passengers. 

Beyond the village was low forested land, which 
either came in deiise black towering masses of impene- 
trable vegetation to the waterside, or else ran in great 
semicircles half enclosing grassy flats, whereon the 
hippopotami fed at night time. 

The Congo was now enormously wide ; from five to 
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eigiit cliaiiiiels sepaiated one from another by as many 
lines of islets (some of which \vere miles in length), on 
which the Landolfui Jloridd, or rubber plant, flourished, 
of the value of Avhich the nati\ es as yet know nothing. 
Tamarinds, baobab, bombax, redwood, Jdlais r/idnecnsis, 
palm-tree, wild date-jjalm. Calamus iiidicus, with the 
hardy stink-wood, made up a dense mass of trees and 
creepers of such formidable thickness that no one was 
eA’en inspired to examine what treasures of plants 
might be revealed b}' a closer in^ estigation of the vege- 
table life thriving on these humps of dark alluvium 
in Mid-Congo. 

Few could imagine that a slow ascent up the Congo 
in steamers going only two and a half knots against the 
current of the great ri\ er could be otherwise than mo- 
notonous. Taken as a whole, the scenei’}" of the U^jper 
Congo is uninteresting ; perhaps the very slow rate of 
ascent has left that impression. But we were also tired 
of the highland scenery in the Lower Congo. "We de- 
clared ourselves tired of looking at iraked rock clifl's, 
and rufous ragged slopes GOO feet in height. Before 
we wei'e through the circular’ cidargemont of the Congo 
at Stanley Pool we also confessed ourseh es wearied ; 
when we voyaged up along the base of the massif c 
mountain lines abo\o it to Chumbiri we sighed for 
a change ; and now, when we have a month’s journey 
by islets, low shores, of grassy levels, and banks of thick 
vegetation and forest, we are menaced with the same 
ennui. But let us be just. Our feeling ol" weariness 
arises from the fact that our accommodations arc so 
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limited- that we are obliged to sit down or stand np 
all the long- way. The eyes, tlie only organs exercised, 
are easily sated. The wmariuess is only created by 
our compulsory inactivity. Our eyes are feasting con- 
tinually upon petty details, of the nature of which wo 
are scarcely conscious. The flitting of a tiny sun-bird, 
the chiiping weavers at their nests ; the despondent 
droop of a long calamus which cannot find support, 
and which, like the woodbine, flourishes best when it 
has a tall stem to cling to ; the bamboo-like reeds ; the 
swaying-tuftecl head of an overgrown papyrus ; the 
floating by of a Pistia strafiofes; a flock of screech- 
ing parrots hurrying by overhead ; that great yawning- 
hippopotamus lazily preparing- for a plunge into his 
watery bed ; that log-like form of the crocodile, roused 
from his meditations, loth to go, but compelled by the 
whirr of paddle-wheels to submerge himself; those 
springing monkeys, skurrying in their leafy homes 
away from the increasing- noise ; that whitc-collared fish 
eagle out-spreading his wings for flight ; that darting- 
di^■er and little kingfisher hurrying- ahead, heralding 
our approach ; yonder flock of black ibis alarmingly 
screaming- their harsh cries ; that little blue-throated 
fantail which has just hopped away from the yellow- 
blossomed acacia bush ; those little industrious wagtails 
pecking aw-ay so briskly on the sandy strip by the edge 
of the forest ; there is a jay which has just fled into the 
woods ; look at those long-legged flamingoes at that 
spit of land ; and — but the details are endless, for every 
minute of time has its incident. As for your own 
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fancies, Juriug tins clay trance, created mainly by wbat 
you see as the banks gdide steadily past, wbo will 
dare to fathom them ? They come in rapid succes- 
sion on the mind, in various shapes, rank after rank. 
Unsteadfast as the grey clouds which you see to 
the westward, they pile into cities, and towns, and 
mountains, growing ever larger, more intense, but 
still ever wavering and undergoing quick transitions 
of form. The flowing river, the vast dome of sky ; 
the aspiring clouds on the horizon ; the purpling 
blue, as well as the dark spectral isles of the stream ; 
the sepulchral gloom beneath the impervious forest 
foliage ; those swaying reeds ; that expanse of sere- 
coloured grassy plain ; that grey clay bank, speckled 
with the red roots of some shrub ; that narrow path- 
way through the forest — all suggest some new thought, 
some fancy which cannot be long pursued, since it 
is constantly supplanted by other ideas suggested 
by something new, which itself is but a momentary 
flash. 

But supposing that a steamer similar to those we 
have on the Mississippi bore you up the Congo, rushing 
up stream at the rate of twelve knots an hour against 
the current, while you could travel up and down a long, 
broad deck protected by a sun-proof awning, with 
luxurious board and lodging at your command, your 
view of the Congo would be very different. I do 
believe you would express a preference for it to any 
river known to you. You would naturally think of 
comparisons. The Rhine ? Why the Rhine, even 
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including its most picturesque parts, is only a micro- 
scopic miniature of the Lower Coug’o ; but we must 
have the Ehine steamer, and its wine and food and 
accommodations to be able to see it properlj^ The 
Mississippi ? The Congo is one and a half times larger 
than the Mississippi, and certainly from eight to ten 
times broader. You may take your choice of nearly 
a dozen channels, and you will see more beautiful I'ege- 
tation on tlie Congo than on tlie American river. The 
latter lacks the palm and the calamus, while the former 
has a dozen varieties of the palm. Besides, it possesses 
herds of hippopotami, crocodiles innumerable ; monkeys 
are gleefully romping on the islands and the main ; 
elephants are standing sentry -like in the twilight of the 
dark forests by the river side ; buffaloes red and black- 
are grazing on the rich grass plains ; there are flocks 
of ibis, black and white parrots, parroquets, and guinea- 
fowl. The Mississippi is a decent greyish-coloured 
stream, confined between two low banks, rvith here and 
there a town of frame houses and biick. The Congo is 
of a tea-colour on its left half, and on its right half it 
is nearly chalky white. You take your choice, tea or 
milk, red or Ehine wine. And as for the towns, why, 
T hope the all-gracious Providence will bless our 
labour, and they will come by-and-by ; meantime there 
is room enough, and to spare, to stow the half of Europe 
comfortably on its spacious borders. The Nile ? Ask 
any of those gallant English soldiers wLo have tugged 
their way among the Nile cataracts, what they think 
of the Nile to spend a holiday upon. The Danube ? 
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Ah, it is not to he mentioned with the Congo for 
scenery! The Volga? Still worse. The Amazon? By 
no means. Yon will have to ascend very far n]D the 
Amazon before yon will see anything- approaching 
Congo scenery. 

dVell, you must admit then that if the Congo could 
]je seen from the deck of a commodious steamer, this 
feeling- of weariness which we have to contend against 
now while ascending at this snail's pace against the 
current, because we have no room to move about, 
would he replaced by a more grateful and a cheerier 
mood. 

At 5 p.M. we generally camp after an advance of 
from twenty to thirty miles up river. Thirty miles 
would be unusuall}" good progress, because there is fuel 
to be cut with axes and saws, and it will take till nine 
o’clock at night to cut sufficient for next day’s steam- 
ing. From 5 to 6.30 p.m. all hands excepting the 
cooks are engaged in gathering- wood, half-dead logs, 
or dead trees, which have to he cut into portable 
sizes for transport to the camp. When darkness 
falls a great fire is lit, under the light of which the 
wood-choppers fall to and cut the logs into foot lengths 
for the boilers. The sound of smiting axes rings 
through the dark grove, to be re-echoed by the opposite 
forest, and borne along- the face of the river to a great 
distance. It is varied by the woodman’s chant ; a 
chorus is struck up, and under its stirring A-ocal notes a 
new impetus is given, and the axes are struck stirringly 
rapid. What a moral lesson for vapid-minded white 
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issj. men might be drawn from these efforts of untutored 
iJobo. blacks to get throug-h their tasks ! 

kleantime, at dusk, each steamer’s crew of white 
officers and passengers will be found around their 
dinner-tables on deck or on the bank, if the camp 
has permitted it ; the lamplight tinging their faces 
with a rosier hue than the sallow complexion which 
the sun has bestowed on them. 

Of food there is abundance, but not much variety. 
It may comprise soup of beans or vegetables, followed 
by toasted chikwanga (cassava-bread), fried or stewed 
fowl, a roast fowl, or a roast leg of goat meat, a dish 
of desiccated potatoes, and, if we have been fortunate 
in our purchases, some sweet potatoes, or yams, roast 
bananas, boiled beans, rice and curry, or rices with 
honey, or rice and milk, finishing with tea or coffee, or 
palm-wine. 

It is insipid food for breakfast and dinner through- 
out a term of three years. A few months of this diet 
makes the European sigh for his petit verve, Astrachan 
caviar, mock-turtle, salmon — with sauce Hollandaisc 
— filet de hceuf, with perhaps a pastete and j^oidarde 
nut conipUe mid sedat. For if a German, however can 
he live without his dear compote ? Then, hoAV nice, 
he thinks, would fruit, chee.se, and dessert be on the 
Congo. How glorious a view of Congo life one could 
tak'e when exhilarated by half a pint of champagne. 

I think, indeed, that the eternal “ fowl ” of the Congo, 
and the unvarying slices of chikwanga, with which 
our young officers are fed, deserves three-fourths of 
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the blame now lavished on “ murderous Africa.” It 
is only a grand moral manhood like Livingstone’s 
that rises above these j^etty vanities of a continental 
stomach. Think of his thirty -two years’ life in Africa, 
and of the unsophisticated mannikins who to-day are 
digging their eyes out with Aveeping at the memories 
of a European restaurant before they have been 
scarcely three months out ! 

There is not much to converse about on the Congo 
after our stomachs are full of the heavy chikwanga, • 
and as Ave all know that — 

“ The time of life is short ; 

To spend that little basely Avere too long.” 

"We retire early to spend it well in sleeping, that we 
may be better fitted for the next day’s weary voyaging 
up the great African river. 

TJngende was our first night’s camp above Bolobo. 
The By-yanzi tvere very friendly^ at first, but at sunset 
their fears made them hostile, and they were not 
quieted until all our peoide "were ordered to make 
their reedy couches near the steamers. 

The next day we travelled up by very pleasant hills. 
We passed villages, banana-groves, palmy groups, and 
deep green forest in agreeable alternations. These are 
the Levy Hills, and end at the magnificent and airy red 
bluffs of lyumbi. The people looked out upon us in 
stupid wonder from under the shade of their bananas, 
seemingly saying, “ What curious phase of existence 
have we entered upon now? Verily, an epoch has 
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clamied upon oiir lives ; but what it signifies let those 
answer who can ! ” 

And we, looking' out from under our awnings, ap- 
pear to say, “ Ay, gaze, oli men and women, upon 
these three symbols of civilisation. Ye see things 
to-day which the oldest and wisest inhabitant of your 
land never heard or dreamed of, and yet they are but 
tiny types of self-moving leviathans that plough the 
raging sea hy night as well as by day ! ” 

Two hours above lyumbi we lost our w'ay. The 
channels were numerous. A reedy flat had appeared 
above lyurabi, to which we clung in order not to lose 
sight of the mainland ; and coming to a narrow creek 
we ran in, expecting, although its direction was a little 
too easterly, that perhaps we should emerge on the 
Congo. There Avas a sluggish current in it, and Ave 
kept on, but after seventeen miles it narroAved, and 
reeds finally stopped further passage, and we had to 
return, opposite the village of Ikulu. 

We had not perceAed many villages as we had 
steamed along ; but in coming back we sighted about 
twenty canoes in the creek advancing toAvards us. 
They had appeared from some direction through the 
leeds. These, on seeing us, hastily turned bade, but 
AA'ishing to knoAv from them Avhich route to talee, the 
An Avant cast oft the whale-boat which she had been 
towing, and steamed after them at full speed. 

Not until Ave had run five miles could we overtake 
the flying flotilla, and then Ave found that their creAVs 
Avere Avomen, Avho to escape us, dashed into the reeds. 
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and splashed clumsil_y with water up to their necks to 
reach the shoi’e. Not a word would they answer ; hut 
stood, on reaching the shore, sidkily regarding us. 
As we steamed six knots an hour, an idea may be 
gained of the speed which the natives when pressed in 
their canoes attain. These also were mere fishino- 

O 

pirogues. Had they been war canoes it is likely our 
steamer would have been beaten in the race. 

On the 31st of May we had a tolei-ahly fair journey, 
but the wind blew down river, and impeded us. Two 
trading canoes with twenty paddlers in each wei’e over- 
taken, which kept pace with us the rest of the day, 
and camped sociably with us on a park-like terrace, 
which showed soft young grass, while the forest ran 
in a deep black semicircle behind us. The By-yanzi 
canoe-men were bound for Ubangi. 

On the 1st of June, after following a dense forest 
for nine hours^ we drew near another settlement. 
Our provisions were running exceedingly Ioav. Eight}' 
coloured men and seven Europeans consume at least 
250 lbs. weight of food daily. Since IcaA'ing Boloho, 
nearly half a ton weight of jjrovisions had been eaten. 
It behoved us then to prepare ourselves for barter 
with the community in view, Avhich our guides called 
Lukolela. 

The settlement ran along a crescented bend of the 
river, aboA’e a steep clay bank i-anging from 5 feet to 
25 feet above the water, in a clearing cut out of the 
finest forest I had yet seen. The trees had not been 
much thinned, so that from a distance, but for the 
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grey gleam of lints and the green slieeri of bananas, 
it would have been difficult to tell that a settlement 
so lai'o'e as Liikolela existed liere. The islands also 
showed g'loiious growths of timber. We began steam- 
in «• slowly the while to initiate acquaintance at the 
very lowest village. There was no answer rendered, 
but the groups of bronze-bodied people grew larger 
and more numerous. Wc unrolled crimson savelist, 
bright red royal handkerchiefs, striped florentincs, 
lengths of blue baft, held out fistfuls of brass rods, 
and suspended long necklaces of brightest beads. 
iMsoune of Mswata stood up on the cabin-deck of the 
£a Avanf, the observed of all observers, admired for 
bis pose and bis action, and delivered bis oration with 
a voice wliicb might be envied by an auctioneer. 

“ Ho, Wy-yanzi, tribesmen of Lukolela, sons of lulca 
and iMungawa, Avbose names are beloved by my lord 
and chief Gobila! IIo, you men! Know you not 
Gobila — Gobila of Hswata, the friend of Wy-yanzi? 
said Gobila to me. “Here, take Bula Matari, the 
only Bula Matari, the good Bula Matari ! ” 

“ Hush, Msenne ; that is not the way to speak. You 
are laughing at me,” I urged, for my modesty was 
shocked. 

“ Never mind ; Msenne knows the way into the 
heart of the 4Yy-yanzi. Ha! it takes me to conquer 
their obduracy.'’ 

“ "Wy-yanzi of Lukolela, here sits Bula Matari ! -He 
has come here to make friends with you. He wants 
food. He is prepared to pay well. Now is the time 
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for luka and Afungawa to show tlicmselves kind friends 
to Bnia Matari.” 

Then ujT and sjookc Ibaka’s slaver. 

“ See here, men of Lukolela, we are the servants of 
Ibaka — Jbaka of Bolobo ! Ibaka has made brotherhood 
with Bula Matari. Ibaka commanded us to take him 
to you. Let your chiefs, luka and Mungawa, come out 
and give the good Avord.” 

The steamers held on their Avay. The stentorian 
accents of Msennc Avere heard far aboAm the escape of 
Avasto steam. The cloths Avere unrolled before every 
village. At the third village, however, a reply came 
tliat all the chiefs Avcre dead, and that small-pox had 
decimated the inhabitants, and that famine Avas killing 
tlie people that Avere left ! 

“ Frightful,” Ave exclaimed. “ But those men on the 
banks look too fat to he suffering from famine,” 

We came to the upper extremity of the community, 
AA'hich occupied about fi\'o miles of the left bank, and 
half an hour later we came to Avliere the Congo con- 
tracted and issued out a stately united flood 1^ miles 
Avide from the right bank to the left banlc. Hoping 
that if we camped in the neighbourhood we should be 
folloAved, Ave prepared to put up for the night in the 
forest. 

As we anticipated, the natHes soon came up, and 
foAvls, goats, ripe and green plantaiiis and bananas, 
cassava rolls, cassaAm flour, sAveet potatoes, yams, eggs, 
and palm oil Avere bartered so speedily that by sunset 
we had sufficient to last two or three days. Still, as we 
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were ignorant how far we might have to proceed before 
meeting with another market so well supjilied as this, 
we agreed to resume the marketing next morning. 

At sunrise the following da}^ canoe after canoe 
appealed, and the barter was so successful!}’ conducted 
that we had soon secured three dozen fowls, four goats, 
a sheep, and eight days’ rations for each member of the 
coloured force. The fear the natives entertained of the 
strange steamer was now changed for liveliest admira- 
tion. We were no longer supposed to be laden with 
mischief, but full of ‘‘good things.” They had informed 
us that they were dying of famine yesterday, but this 
day plenty had come back to them, their chiefs lived, 
and no plague or pest decimated the people ! 

We asked them slvlv what was the cause of this 
remarkable change. 

“Oh,” they replied, “ why do you remember what we 
said ill our fear of you. Neither our oldest people nor 
their fathers before them ever saw or heard of such 
things as these,” pointing to the steamers. 

As it was a capital position for a station, we delicately- 
hinted to them that on our return we should ha\ e soim 
more words with them. 

The people of Lukolela some twenty years ago lived 
on the right bank, but the Irebu warriors, during a little 
misunderstanding with them, descended the river and 
attacked and burnt their villages; upon which, aftei’ 
peace was restored, they crossed the Congo and esta- 
blished themselves on the left bank in the noble fc 
along the river. 
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Two hotirs steamin£>- midday on the 2iid of June took isss. 

^ Juue 2. 

ns tlirongli tlie Avliole lengtli of this narrow and singular i,„i;oieia. 
contraction of the Congo. .The left bank rises into a 
hill probably lUO feet above the river, nourishing mag- 
nificent timber ; the right bank also shows that it is 
much higher than the ground above or below this 
strait-like contraction of the river channel, and is also 
remarkable for its fine trees. Still clinging to the left 
bank of the river, we entered a narrow channel between 
islets exuberant with flourishing forests, and low shores 
showing alternately prairie levels, and low, tree-clad 
ridges running perpendicularly to the river. 

'SVq jrassed three villages, which sent out scouts to us 
with fresh fish to sell, and to glean intelligence about 
the sti’ange craft that made such unusual noises. They 
were too small and insignificant to induce us to delay 
our advance. 

On the evening of this day as we were at camp in 
a deserted village two hours above the highest of these 
villages, fourteen dense divisions of small birds were 
seen flying from the direction of the right to the left 
bank, and a straggling army of large birds of the size 
of crows followed till the dusk deepened ; they were 
too high to enable me to distinguish them. 

On the evening of the next day, having selected a 
camp a few miles below Ngombe', two canoes apjDroached 
us, calling out the name of “ Stanley ” with excellent 
pronunciation. They had picked up the name by some 
fashion, and would doubtless have hailed the first 
wnde with it in the same way. They only wished to sell 
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fisL and young’ crocodiles. Our engineers, from pure 
fun, patronised them, and purchased one young- croco- 
dile, of Avliose character ■\ve came to know a great deal 
before he deserted us. The crocodilian character, from 
what we discovered of it, would make a fine one for a 
novel. The ungrateful little beast, lashed to a strong 
tree close to the river, despite our kindness to him, 
deserted our expedition during the night. Lukolela 
finds the hatching of crocodiles to be remunerative. 
TiTien nests arc discovei’ed, they take the eggs and 
place them in sand in a locality little disturbed, and 
when the shell i.s broken and the young emerge, 
they are placed in a pond which is carefully covered 
wnth a net. They are here fed until they have attained 
a certain weight and size ; and 07a market days they 
are taken out to be sold. 

On the 4th of June Ave passed several populous 
districts, first Xgombe, which is situated at another 
contraction of the Congo similar to the one described 
at Lukolela. Below and above Xgombe the riA'cr is 
from four to six miles wide ; but at the strait all the 
various channels of the Congo are united in one stream, 
which flows nearly two miles wide Avith a strong current. 
On the left bank is Xgombe, high and dry on a level 
about 40 feet aborm the river, Avith a Avealth of banana- 
groves and other signs of abundance. 

A feAv miles higher up than the Strait of Xgombe 
is the district of Xkuku, inhabited by a people that 
showed a strong inclination to trade. They folloumd 
us for such a distance, offering articles for sale without 
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filicooss, until tlie\’ .showed ns a couple of Muscovy ducks, 
which we bought with the value of l.s. 4d. each. 

Two hours later we arrived oj)posite Butunu, at 
which the natives raised frantic cries expressive of 
delight. “Malfimu! malamu ! ” (“ Good ! good !”) was 
echoed from end to end. 

One hour beyond Butnnn we came to the populous 
district of Usindi, the inhabitants of which were out- 
rageous in their clamours of applause. These were 
so irrepressible in their joy that a hearty response 
from our side was not deemed enough. About a 
hundred manned their canoes, followed us, bawled 
at us, and finally stormed at us in a friendly manner, 
until wm halted. Eleven fellows immediately came 
aboard the Jai Aixint, sprawled over everybody, shook 
hands with white and black, old and young, and 
•when they saw the black boiler they seemed to look so 
earnestly at it that it might have been thought they 
would embrace it. More of these thoughtless, irre- 
pi-essible rogues would have come aboard had we per- 
mitted it, but as we were already captured we yielded 
and steamed back again to the landing-place of Usindi, 
the hardy eleven looking as proud as though they had 
done a gallant deed worthy of the Victoria or the Iron 
cross. 

On the shore a perfect hurst of joyful welcoming 
met us. Such an extraordinary people ! iSlkuku 
smiled on us ; Butunu hailed us as friends, but 
Usindi shot out to midstream to embrace us ! This 
remarkable and sudden development of friendship 
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among' people 300 miles above Stanley Pool excited 
■wonder for some hours, niitll they told us that many of 
their people had seen Leopoldville and Kiutanio, and 
had seen our big house and -vi-agons air cl boats in the 
port. 

Our reception at Usindi -was so rvarm and friendly 
that we passed a very agreeable time there until noon 
of the 5th. luka, the chief, would have given me half 
of his village had we asked for it — anything, did we 
but agree to stop and build with them. They were a 
most polite people, I observed, being all unanimous to 
abstain from giving- the least offence or alarm, and 
keeping back every warlike -weapon from coming 
into view. I may say tins was the first spot out of 
civilisation that I saw any such polite delicacy. Con- 
fident in tlreir own strength, I presume, they thought 
it was not nece.ssary to have recourse to the barbarous 
art of terrorising. 

Seventy minute.s above Usindi wo entered a deep 
channel 300 yards wide, between a reedy island, as we 
imagined it to be, and a still larger settlement, or 
cluster of towns, than the one we had just left. The 
^hore along its entire length was lined with hundreds 
of bronze-bodied peojale, but not one voice was beard 
calling out to us. Tins we took to be an omen of dis- 
Irust, and affected to pass on ; but we had not proceeded 
more than a few miles up the channel before we were 
aware we were pursued. We halted and permitted the 
canoemen to approach. They bore to us, they said, an 
invitation to visit Mangombo, chief of Irebu. 
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Of course we knew it was the populous district of isss. 
Irebu, the lioiue of the cliampiou traders on tlie Upper 
Congo, rivalled only in numbers and enterprise by 
Ubangi on the right bank. Irebu traders, descending 
in canoes, overwhelmed the aborigines of Lukolela, as 
the latter themselves had admitted. They had mastered 
populous Ngombe, awed Xkuku, Butunu and Usindi, 
and we had heard vague rumours that they had taught 
the fierce Bangala to treat their traders with resj^ect. 

It was in fact a Venice of the Coim-o, seated in tlie 
pride of its great numliers between the dark waters of 
the Lukanga and the deep brown channels of the 
parent stream. 

There were hundreds of people standing cagerly 
expectant of the arrival of the flotilla in the covelet 
of Upper Irebu, men, women and children, from the 
very old and grey-headed to the young naked copper- 
skinned gamin. Though so numerous, an instinctive 
hush governed the crowd into deep silence as the 
engines stopped and the boats glided to their berths 
along the shore. Xot until the crew leaped over the 
gunwales with the anchons, and the chains ceased 
running through the brazen chocks, was the silence 
broken, and then a muffled murmur of applause was 
heard as each remarked to the other his admiration of 
the vessels. 

Mangombo, with a curious long staff a fathom aud a 
half in length, having a small spade of brass at one 
endj much resembling a baker’s cake-spade, stood in 
front. He was a man probably sixty years old, but 
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active, and by no moans aged-loolcing, and be waited 
to greet me. On going’ ashore my baud was grasped 
by IMangombo a,nd about balf-a-dozeii of the principal 
men, and we sought the shade of a convenient tree 
by the waterside to talk. 

I was very soon impressed by the intelligent appcai-- 
ance of the men grouped around me. They bad an air 
of worldly knowledge and travel about them, very dif- 
ferent from the stupid bewildering Avonderment Avitli 
which we were so familiar. For these 23eop]o Avere 
really acquainted Avith manj^ lands and tribes on the 
UjDper Congo. From Stanley Pool to ITpoto, a distance 
of 600 miles, they knew eA'ery landing-place on the 
river banks. All tlie u]as and downs of saA^age life, all 
the 2 )i'ofits and losses derived from barter, all the dijilo- 
niatic arts used b}^ tactful savages Avere as well known 
to them as the Roman alphabet is to us. They knew 
the A-aried lengths of the sina (“long” of cloth), the 
number of inatako (brass rods) they were worth, 
whether of savelist, florentine, unbleached domestic, 
twill, stripe, ticking, blue and Avhite baft ; the value ol’ 
beads per thousand strings, as com2)ared Avith uncut 
iheces of sheeting, or kegs of gunpowder, or flint-loclc 
muskets, short and long. They could tell, by poising 
on the arm, what p»rofit on an ivory tusk purchased 
at Langa-Langa AAmuld be derived by sale at StanlcA' 
Pool ! 

Flo Avonder that all this mercaiitilc knowledge had 
left its traces on their faces ; indeed it is the same as iji 
your own cities of Euroj)e. KnoAv you not the military 
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man among yon, tlie lawyer or the merchant, the 
banker, the artist or the poet ? It is the same in Africa, 
more especially on the Cong-o, where the people are so 
devoted to trade. There is a slight difference, howevei’, 
in the features (or rather air diffused over them) of the 
resident trader and the trading navigator. The resident 
may he a sharp man at a bargain, but he is as likely as 
not to Ijc boorish, rustic, or unsophisticated in manner. 
On the other hand, the Wy-yanzi traders of Usindi, 
Hutunu, Ubangi, a.nd Irebu are sedate and self-pos- 
sessed in their deportment, while a certain frank 
business-like directness and open-minded simplicity 
may be ol)served in their mode of speecli. At the 
.same time they are barbai’ous enough not to be averse 
from fighting on occasion. They quite surprised me, 
after a careful and analytical perusal of their features, 
by declaring they were even then at war ! Upper 
Irebu was at war with Lower Irebu! The guns could 
be heard even then at it, though I had not the -'lightest 
idea they were fighting. 

Generally the first day of acquaintance with the 
Congo river tribes is devoted to chatting, sounding one 
another’s principles, and getting at one another’s ideas. 
The chief entertains his guest with gifts of food, goats, 
beer, fish, &c. ; then on the next day commences business 
and reciprocal exchange of gifts. So it was at Irebu. 

Mangombo gave four hairy thiii-tailed sheep, ten 
glorious bunches of liananas, turn great pots of beer, and 
the usual accompaniments of small stores. 

The next day we made blood brotherhood. The 
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fetish-iiiaii pricked each of our rigdit arms, pressed the 
blood out, then, with a pinch of scrapings from my gun- 
stock, a little salt, a few dusty scrapings from a long- 
pod, dropped over the wounded arms, and the black 
and white arms were mutually ruhlied together. The 
fetish-man took the long pod in his hand and slightly 
touched our necks, our heads, our arms, and our legs, 
muttering’ rapicllj^ his litanj'- of incantations, "What 
was left of the medicine Mangomho and I carefully 
folded in a banana leaf, and we bore it reverently 
between us to a banana grove close h}'-, and buried the 
dust out of sight. 

lilangombo, now my brother, by solemn interchange 
of blood, consecrated to my service as I was devoted 
in the sacred fetish bond to his service, revealed his 
trouble, and implored my aid. The notables of Irebu 
were gathered round us, and then Mangombo spoke, of 
which the following is the substance ; 

“ Some time ago I sent three canoes to Iboko (Ban- 
gala). My men traded prosperously ; they had obtained 
a valuable cargo of ivory, and were about returning, 
when a sudden quarrel took place between the Ban gala 
i\|nd Irebu. Our people were on shore ; they fought 
.s'tubboridy to save their ivory; out of seventy people 
thirty-three were killed ; thirty-seven of them managed 
to saA'e a few tusks, seized one of their canoes, and 
paddled away to tell us this dismal stoiy. Of course 
all trade was stopped. Of those thirty-three men wdio 
were slain in the fight, twenty-eight were of my town ; 
but five belonged to Lower Irebu. You must know 
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tliat tlie community of Irebu is diviJecl into tliree parts 
— Lower, Upper, and Central Irebu. Magwala is cbief 
of Lower Irebu; Mpika is chief of Central Irebu; I 
am lord of the upper portion. Magwala and Maugombo 
are the principal chiefs, and before this misfortune, 
which I am about to tell you, occurred, I was con- 
sidered the superior chief of all. Some months after 
the massacre of our young men at Ibolco, a flotilla of 
Bangala canoes were seen going down river bound to 
Xgombc. Mpika heard of this, and giving- chase 
captured a canoe with eight of the 1 Ian gala on board. 
Mpika, forgetting that I had lost twenty-eight men to 
his five, did not deign to let me have my share of the 
prisoners, but when I sent to him asking him to bo 
fair, he replied, ‘ No ; they were my men wlio captured 
them, I keep these in revenge for my five. Go you 
and do likewise, for I will not give yon one of my 
prisoners.’ On appealing to Magwala, he answered 
that iMpika was right, and should keep wiiat lie had 
obtained by force of arras. My people, however, were 
not satisfied witli this ; their loss was too recent and 
too great, and they forced me to declare war. About 
ten days ago we began it. I have lost si.v more of m}' 
people in four fights : over twenty of my men have 
been wounded. Magwala and Mpika have also lost 
heavily. Irebu lifts its hands against Irebu; friends 
and brothers slay one anotlier.' All trade is stopped. 
I¥e go out and come in by night only. The women 
of Irebu are mourning daily ; and if this evil, which is 
■worse even than the small-pox, continues much longer. 
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Irebu will be no longer known as tlie strougest tribe 
on tbe great river. 

“ IKow, Bula Matari, you have come in good time 
to save us from this mutual slaughter. We have 
beard of 3 'ou years ago. riiumbiii told us your name 
was Stanley. When jmu were coming down river 
Avitb 3 'oiir many canoes, we lay in wait for you behind 
that laro-e island, but we did not attack vou. We 
heard of Bula Matari building towns at Kintamo, at 
Mswata, and Bolobo ; but we did not know who Bula 
Matari was, until Ibaka, some moons past, told us that 
Bula Matari was Stanley. You belong to Irebu now. 
You must save Irebu from death and ruin.” 

“ Mangombo,” I replied, “ I should like to do it, hut 
I have other work before me. I must go to Ikengo 
first, and on my return I will do what I can. dloan- 
time, stop fighting.” 

“Ah, that is easy to say! but Magwala and Mpika 
must also stop fighting. "Will you speak to them ? ” 

“ I will send a boat to tell them that Mangombo has 
asked me to settle the war, but that I cannot stay 
now ; and I will ask them to wait until I return 
to make peace.” 

Enough has been said, as near to Mangoinbo’s own 
words as the necessities of this book rvill permit, of this 
internecine war which was raging in one of the most 
flourishing and populous districts on the Upper Congo. 
According to my promise 1 proceeded in my boat 
opposite Mpika and Magwala’s landing-places, and 
offered to mediate between the contending factions, on 
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"the coiiditiou that they would refrain from hostilities 
during’ fifteen days. Mj)ika consented immediately, as 
it foitunatoly turned out that he was the blood-brother 
of Lieutenant Janssen at Mswata, and that he origi- 
nally owned the larg'e canoe then lashed alongside of 
the steam-launch Royal. Magwala \\ as not so willing to 
agree to the compact of truce, hut was finally prevailed 
upon by his friend Mpika. 

I observed that in the covclet of Upper Irebu there 
was no current, and I suspected that there must be 
another lake in the vicinitjg and on inquiry I ascer- 
tained that there was “ big water ” a few hours’ journey 
up the Lnkanga ; but the Congo tribes are in daily 
presence of such large bodies of water, that the vicinity 
of a lake appears to be nothing extraordinary to them. 
It is only with inland peoples that it becomes a worthy 
topic to boast of lakes. This accounts for the great 
difficulty of exciting sufficient interest in these livcrinc 
tribes to draw from them exact information. They 
always use the terms “ plenty of water,” “ big water,” 
“big river,” which I find by expciicnce to apply 
equally to streams furnishing just sufficient water for 
canoe navigation. 

The water of the Lnkanga is of the same black 
colour as the Mfini and Lake Le'opold II. ; and some 
of the Irebu stated to me that they could reach Gran- 
kabi’s by navigating the Lukanga, Mantumba Lake, 
and floating down a river to Lake Leopold II. and the 
Mfini Eiver. This aroused my curiosity greatly, but 
I had to defer the investigation of the truth of this 
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report my return from tlie equatorial district, as 

I liad not the means to idly feed eiglity people. 

d^^tli a guide from Mangombo and Msenne of 
Mswata, we set out from the mouth of the Lukaug'a 
and Upper Irehu, on tlie afternoon of the Gtli of June, 
up the Congo. 

Among the topics I heard discussed between the 
groups of commoners near the landing-place of Irebii 
was the difference between Stanley and Bula iMatari. 
The majority contended that though Stanley was the 
first “MundeJe” who appeai’cd on the river, and 
fought everybody Avho attempted to stop him, yet it 
was really Bula Mataid rvho sent him to find all about 
the country, and who owned all the men and canoes. 
For, look you, Stanley had only canoes like we have, 
whereas this Bula i\ratari has only one canoe ; all the 
rest are boats that we never saw the like anywhere. 
Xo : Stanley must be Bula Matari’s vizier, or big 
captain ; for, you sec, Bula Matari has many towns, 
and thousands upon thousands of bales of cloth. 
“ Stanley gar-e ijroper measure of brass rods ; when 
we go to Kintamo we shall ask for Stanle_y’s brass 
rods ; they are half as long again as the rods of the 
Bateke' at the l^ool.” 

ihe notables ol [rebu were urgent for the medicine 
to make wealth grow tpiickly. I imparted to them 
the lesson of trading, but this ad\ice they rejected with 
scorn and contempt. They knew well enough how to 
trade, but their wealth they confessed never increased. 

“ \ ou, said they, “ must have some charm by which 
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your store increases -witliout-care. "SVe saw at Kintamo 
one clay your sliclvcs all empty; tlic very next day 
when we called tlie3^ were filled from top to bottom. 
We wish to know this secret.” 

The slaves of Ibaka boasted that they knew it, 
consec|iiently their hut was besieged with applicants, 
and they made nearly two hundred brass rods by 
their extraordiiiaiy charlatanry. 

Another subject of interested discussion among the 
Irebu was, “ Wliat was it that turned tlie paddle-wheels 
of the Kn ArantV’ This was a difficult puzzle to 
them. Sonic would have it that there were about 
twenty men concealed somewhere in the bottom of the 
steamer. Others doubted that, and hotly maintained 
that the secret was in that “ big pot ” (boiler), other- 
wise wh}" should the cook (engineer) be alwaj's near 
it making up the fire inside. But what was it that 
the engineer was cooking so industriously ? Ah ! that 
was another puzzle. 

“ Whatever it is,” said they, “ it takes a long time 
to cook. That engineer has been cooking all day, and 
it is not finished imt. It must be a strong medicine 
that; and all that large pile of wood has been used up. 
The two other boats have similar pots, into which their 
cooks shove in fuel continually. Perhaps if we had also 
big pots in our canoes, and wo had some of the white 
man’s medicine, we need not toil any more with tired 
arms at our paddles, and suffer from aches and pains in 
our shoulders.’’ 

Fifty miles above Irebu we came to Ikengo at 
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10 A.M. on the 8tli of June. The land between had 
been almost one iinbroken verdant forest of fine timber 
— teak, maho<>-any, gniaciim, red and yellow wood, 
fine gum, plane, and bombax abundant, and frequently 
of enormous girth. The islands were long, and showed 
forests of equal height and luxuriance, while their 
sides presented tangled undergTowths of various species 
of palms and rattan. 

On the appearance of the flotilla, the Ikengo people 
dashed out into the stream to meet us, in scores of tiny 
canoes, all crying out their welcome, and shouting the 
praises of their various Aullages, precisely like hotel 
touter.s throughout the Levant. 

“Come to Ikengo,” they cried. “Ikengo is rich; 
Ikengo has abundance of food.” “ISTo, come to Itumbu. 
Come and sec Inganda. Inganda has ivory, slaves, 
women, goats, sheep, pigs. Inganda is blessed with 
abundance. Htanley, have jmu forgotten us ; we who 
traded with you years ago ? Lh, Stanley, come on to 
Ikengo. There is iflenty of beer and wine in Ikengo.” 
And thus these extraordinary people extolled the vir- 
tues of their respective villages, making the river ali\-e 
with their increasing throng and restless movement. 

After carefully weighing the various advantages of 
the villages, since I well recognised the locality, which 
in J 817 provided me by their impromptu market on 
one of the islands opposite, I chose Inganda as a tem- 
porary resting-place. 

Like all the Wy-yanzi, from the Kwa upward, the 
people were of a wholesome, healthy bronze colour, but, 
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unlike the others, they affected caps of monkey, otter, 
leopard, goat, and antelope skin, while their swords ikengo. 
hung suspended by broad shoulder-belts of red buffalo- 
hide. Cotton cloth, however, was rare among these 
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|)eoplG, their dress being a fine or coarse tissue made of 
grassy fibre. 

I selected Inganda as a stopping place, whence, 
while affecting to make preparations for settlement, I 
might reconnoitre that large affluent the Ikelemba, 
mentioned in the ‘ Through the Dark Continent. Pos- 
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sibly I miglit secure a site at tlie confluence. If tlie 
natives were too wild to permit of a settlement there, 
then I might remain at Inganda, and wait the progress 
of our influence. 

Numerous inquiries about the distinctions between 
the rivers meeting' elicited the most confusing I’cplies. 
The Ikelcmba was large ; but when they illustrated the 
distance between bank and bank by an object near 
them, the width seemed to vary between 50 and 100 
yards. This was incredible. In my former book I had 
stated it to be about 1000 yaids wide. I bad viewed it 
personally. These were, the same people who formerly 
had called the river “ Ikelemha,” or “Buruki.” A com- 
municative aboiigine, hailing from Bungata, on the 
right hank, drew a curve on the ground, and near the 
middle of its convex side, at equal distances, joined 
three lines at right angles to ii, the lowest marked as 
the channel coming from Bnngata, the second channel 
flowing from Lulungn, the highest proceeding from 
Ilvelemha River. The upper horn of the curve lie 
named Buruki or Mohiudu. The lower horn of the 
curve was called Inganda, where w'e w^ere encamped, 
'^fls curve, then, seemed to represent a river into 
which three channels ran 5 hut Avhen I asked him to 
describe the Mohindu river — Mohindu signifying black 
— he contemptuously described it to he about twenty- 
live yards wide ! 

Well, then, what great river was that wdiich I saw 
approaching the broad Congo, attracting my curious 
gaze by its magnificent breadth ; tea-dark in colour, as 
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strong a contrast to the flood that bore my canoes 
along, as the sable faces of my crew differed from my 
own ? I was becoming exasjDerated at my own obtnse- 
ness, and I was impatient to settle the doubts which 
agitated me. 

Leaving the rest of the expedition at Inganda, I 
steamed up river in the En Avant, in search of that 
“ magnificent ” and tea-coloured affluent. Within 
seventy-five minutes I had arrived near the very 
spot whence I had viewed it six years previously, and 
I felt a glow of satisfaction in again looking upon 
what I conceived to be the greatest tributary of the 
Congo. I steamed across from the islands to the left 
mainland, and half-way across the river we entered 
the tea-hued half of it. On proceeding fairly oiit of 
what I considered to be the Congo proper into it, the 
1000 yards I reduced to 800 yards, but it rvas deep, 
with a three-knot current. Four hours above Inganda, 
during which the “ magnificence ” of my affluent was 
considerably diminished, owing to the fact that three 
channels had been seen coming from the Congo proper, 
the river took a decided turn south-east, and then I 
felt convinced that I was ascending a tributary. B^t 
I was not a whit elated at discovering that the Dark 
River had decreased to a breadth of about 600 yards. 

Buruki, which name the aborigines had repeated so 
often, was a large town situated on the left bank of 
the Mohindu, about three miles above Ihe confluence. 
The shores on either side were low, on the right hand 
too low to he inhaljited, the river water penetrating 
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far over the swampy land. The timber had a young 
but hardy look about it, just such as one would sup- 
pose would thrive in low lands, although here and 
there a crown of dark foliage was uplifted high above 
all others. 

Islands began to be seen, but the disparting of the 
stream did not improve its digaity. We were fully 
three hours en route before the banks appeared, so high 
had the river risen. Ink water and dense forests of 
young trees were not interesting; strictly speaking, 
they approached to the dismal. The En Avant, unen- 
cumbered with a boat astern, proceeded rapidly up the 
even-flowing current, and not a single incident tran- 
spired, nor a single object hove in view, up to sunset, 
when we camped on the first trifling bit of dry bank 
we discovered. 

The character of what I saw of the river inspired 
me with the impression that it belonged to a delta, 
having a number of narrow creeks, of wonderful 
crookedness, constantly emptying into the river. The 
lowness of the land, the young, yet hardy look of the 
forest everywhere ; the blackness of such portions of 
alluvium as rose to sight, the dead, untroubled silence, 
the even-flowing, rippleless eddyloss current, nay, let 
us call it the African Styx, assisted to convey that 
impression. Were it not for the white sun, that gave 
sheen and greenness to the fresh leafage of the forest, 
the prospect had been cheerless indeed. 

The next morning found us, at dawn, under weigh, 
wuth an ample supply of red, or rather purple, hard 
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wood on board ; but a little before 7 a.m. native buts 
appeared on the right hank, and on the left the land 
uplifted into a wholesome height, shaded by bright 
green bananas. When we came opposite the huts, we 
saw that they bore the signs of newness. The forest 
was uncleared. We looked to the banana groves, and 
discovered not a single soul in view. Was there a war ? 
Or had all the villagers gone a-picnicking into the wild 
woods ? But the En Avant rushes up the centre of the 
stream, and as the land improves, rising into clay and 
rock bluifs, 20 and 30 feet above the stream, a peopled 
village is seen, first on the left, and then on the right 
bank, and all at once the edges of the river banks are 
enlivened with yellow-bodied people, afflicted with a 
ferocious St. Vitus’s dance. They leap upward, like so 
many acrobats suddenly afflicted with a terpsichorean 
mania, flankwise and rearward, then forward with a 
rush, bows in hand, drawn taut until the arrowheads 
seem to touch the bow. Those armed with a spear and 
shield only practise a Pyrrhic dance, and, but for the 
deep river, we would take it that they were charging 
on us. On the right bank, as w^ell as on the left bank, 
the people are doing their best to exhibit their- know- 
ledge of war games. It is all very interesting, of 
course. I have always felt more interest in looking 
at human nature than in studying other aspects of 
creation, but just now it is this Black River that I 
came to see. 

The En Avant goes plunging on at the rate of seven 
knots an hour. Village after village turns out its 
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dancing- corps of copper-breasted braves; the right 
bank, as well as the left bank, salute us with these 
exhibitions. There is a mile long stretch of hutted 
bank, followed by about two miles long of forest ; then 
a similar village, followed by a similar forest, and over 
the villages are the bananas, seen to wave softly, with 
the darker palms nodding in harmony, while the white 
sun shines steadily over all. At noon we are 0° 6' S. 
Lat. The day before we were in 0° 4' N. Lat., and in 
this interval of time we had crossed the Equator twice. 

The Black River, from bank to bank, was 400 yards 
in width, with a 2| knot current ; the depth, by con- 
tinuous trial with sounding pole, was unknown. Tiny 
hills began to appear to relieve the monotony of the 
level. At about the eightieth mile from the conflu- 
ence we slackened speed, and tried to open a conver- 
sation with the people of a pleasant-looking village. A 
few of the principal men advanced firmly to the edge of 
the river bank, and one spoke unhesitatingly thus : — 
We do not know who you are, or whence you 
came, or whither you go, or what is your intent. If 
you come near enough to the shore we will begin 
fighting. If you wish to go on — go. If you wish to 
return, the river is free, but touch not the land.” 

W'as there ever such candour, so beautifully and 
clearly expressed, or was it the guide’s way of 
speaking ? 

We returned the way we came, our departure being- 
accompanied by a shower of sticks, clods, stones, &c., 
which, however, did not approach within 200 yards of 
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our steamer. It is probably in this way these equa- 
torial people express their farewell ! 

At 8 P.M. we reached the camp we had left in the 
morning, and arrived at noon the next day at the 
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junction of the Mohindu, or Black River, with the 
Congo. 

At Wangata, seven miles below, commanding a 
view of the junction of three channels — the right 
going up to Bungata, the middle leading to the Ikel- 
emba and the Lulungu rivers, the left leading to the 
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Want^ata. Were invited to approach the landing-place. 

Here we learned that we were among the Bakuti, a 
tribe which begins at Ikengo and ends at Baruki, the 
town at the month of the Mohindu. On the right 
hank are situated the Bakanga ; the large island of 
Nsambana, nearly twenty-five miles in length, occupies 
the centre of the Congo, between the two tribes. 

The Bakuti soon made friendship with us after the 
customary forms of blood brotherhood. Land was 
shown to us to build upon, then after leaving human 
pledges for our return, we hastened to Inganda. On 
the next day we packed up and transported the expedi- 
tion to Equator Station, which is situated in the 
neighbourhood of Wangata, at 0 ° 1 ' 0 " N. lat. 

Lieutenant Tangele tvas appointed chief of the new 
station, and twenty-six men were delivered over to 
him to form its garrison. Lieutenant Coquilliat, with 
twenty more men, tvas appointed to assist Lieutenant 
Vangele until a further reinforcement of men and 
goods could be conveyed to him from Le'opoldville. 

We halted a few days to assist with our crews the 
clearing of the bush from the site of the new station, 
as well as for the settlement of all claims, payments, 
di.stribution of gifts to important persons ; and on the 
20 th of June we descended the Congo River on our 
return to Irebu, where we arrived after seven hours 
and forty-five minutes’ steaming. 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

FROM THE BLACK RIVER TO STANLEY POOL AND BACK 
TO EQUATOR STATION. 

An embarrassing farewell — Chili pepper and tears — Success of a hypo- 
critical stratagem — Sounds of war — Peace-making — Burying the war 
— The Lukanga river— Mantumba Lake — The Watwa dwarfs — 
Rescue of a shipwrecked crew — The Abbe Guyot — The lion and his 
prey — Leopoldville flourishing — Troubles at Bwa-bwa Njali’s — A 
homicidal officer — Lieutenant Janssen and the Abbe Guyot drowned 
— Troubles at Kimpoko — Troubles at Bolobo — The station burnt — 
We are fired upon — War — A Krupp gun sent for— Weak effects of 
musketry — Peace restored — Settling the indemnity— Displaying the 
power of the Krupp — “ I and my people will depart from Bolobo 
for ever ! ” — The river of Bunga — Lukolcla — A magnificent forest — 
The superstition of luka — Excellent condition of Equator Station — 
My ideal achieved. 

The love which the people of Inganda bore us was so 
excessive, that we became conscious on leaving Equator 
Station that we were in a difficulty. How could we 
tell them that the dank forest bight, with its edging of 
reeds and stagnant spaces around Inganda, was hurtful 
to the health of Europeans, and that we were com- 
pelled, on account of sanitary and political considera- 
tions, to remove from their village to Wangata? This 
would be a delicate task ! 

When Msenne — our guide from Mswata — was in- 
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iiiganda. US to move, still, we experienced a dislike to wound 
the susceptibilities of the Inganda people, he, after a 
thoughtful pause, said that we had better leave the 
matter in his hands, and we should have no further 
trouble. As he was so confident, and as cheery as a 
lawyer who has a good case, and as he knew the 
natives better than we did, we agreed to leave it to 
him entir§ly. He communicated his ideas to my ser- 
vant Dualla and to TJmari, and it was through them I 
learned later how he bad accomplished it. 

Having obtained permission to carry out his design 
without interference on my part, unless there were 
visible signs of failure, he proceeded to put in practice 
what he designed. He first rolled his long cloth tight 
around his waist as though it were a cord, and then 
with a Chili pepper touched his eyes, and, having 
started the copious tears to roll down his face, he 
assumed such a woe-begone, down-drooping’ aspect, 
that I was afraid Dualla had replied offensively to him. 

Ho sooner had we arrived at the landing-place of 
Inganda, than he stepped on shore, deaf to every 
hail, regardless ot everybody, and leaving tlie boat, be 
proceeded slowly to an open place on shore, where be 
stood solitarily conspicuous, while the poor deluded 
natives gathered around him, urging him mildly, with 
hushed voices, to respond to the greetings. 

“ Well, Msenne', have you come ? ” “ What news ? ” 

“ What ill has befallen you ? ” 

Ihese were often repeated to the absefit-minded 
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Msenne, wlio was so immersed in liis soi'row, that he 
was heedless of them, until, at last, in a broken voice 
interrupted by sobs and bursts of assumed anger, he 
condescended to unfold the pitiful tale of woe. 

The story as a story was ca23itally related ; as a 
comedy it was surjDassingly well done, and proved that 
in this far away part of Africa there must have been 
many a Shakespeare and Milton, v/ho have mutely and 
ingloriously died unwe^h, unhonoured and uusung by 
the ignorant civilised world, and whose humble mounds 
lie nameless under the tropic shade. 

“Two days from here, u^d that black river — the — 
what do ye call it ? — there were many villages on the 
Bakuti side, and a market was held. The wild people 
invited us in. We ranged the boat alongside the hank. 
Mangomho’s boy, and one of Bula Matari’s men and I 
sprang on shore, and then — ah, I never saw such a 
thing before ! — Irebu’s boy was caught, the Zanzibari 
was speared instantly, and I escaj^ed by leaping 
through the treacherous crowd into the river. The boat 
had already shoved off at the first alarm, and now, tell 
me, friends, what must I do? M^hat answer shall I 
return to Mangombo, of Irebu, when ho asks me for his 
boy? You men of Stanley, why stand ye here ? Let 
us go. Pack up, and let us go on to the fight, and 
fight until there is not one of the. wretches left alive. 
Have you jaeople no hearts to feel for your dead 
friends? How shall we return to Irebu ? What, oh, 
what will Mangombo say to me? Pack up, I tell 
you ! ” and here Msenne actually sobbed aloud. 
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Diialla and Umari, who were in the secret, cried out 
' .othing’ly “ Peace, Msenne. Cease grieving ; can we 
fight without food ? Let us buy food to-day, and to- 
morrow we shall go to the war.” 

The natives also joined in consolations, and oflhred 
to muster all Inganda and Ikengo for the war, and in 
a little time Msenne hushed his sobs, and finally 
condescended to smile. 

It was not until we had settled ourselves at Wangata 
that the story was told of how Msenne had deceived 
Inganda in such an accomplished manner, by our two 
young men who had thoroughly relished the per- 
formance. 

As the boats were being secured to the trees on the 
margin of the cove of Upper Irebu, the sounds of 
a musketry volley came sharply to our ears. IVe 
inquired what this firing meant. 

“ Oh, we got tii’ed of waiting for you so wo began 
the war again an hour ago.” 

After consultation with Mangombo, I sent Dualla 
with two boats to Mjiika’s landing place, and having 
obtained permission from both the contending factions 
to stop the Avar, I then commissioned Dualla and four 
of the crew to proceed to the battle field, bearing the 
blue flag with the golden star, the standard of the 
Association, high above their heads, that it might be 
seen by the respective ambushed warriors. G-uided by 
Mpika’s advice, they boldly penetrated through the 
hostile ranks, and shouted out to them that the peace 
palaver was now being held by Bula Matari, and in 
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some stuLborn cases tliey bad actually seized tlie guns 
and struck tbem up while they were levelling them to 
fire on their enemy. We were not long waiting before 
we saw the warriors of Mangombo returning to their 
various huts in the town, presenting themselves to our 
inspection as they passed by us grossly garnished with 
skins and feathers, and so hideously painted that it was 
impossible to conceive a more thorough effort for the 
human form’s disfigurement. 

The next day, having heard from each chief his 
statement of the cause of the war, I spoke to Mpika 
and Magwala, asking what benefits they expected from 
this strife. “ None,” they promptly replied. “ Iboko 
killed my people,” said Mpika, “ and I caught eight of 
them by a fair chase after them ; let Mangombo do the 
same, for he will never get any of mine.” “ And I,” 
said Magwala, “ will see that he does not.” 

To Mangombo, I asked what he expected to gain by 
continuing the fight ? 

“ Both of your parties are strong and numerous, and 
if you go on in this manner, mutually destroying one 
another, Irebu will become the prey of the Bakuti, or 
the Balui, or the Wabangi. Your friends are also 
friends of your opponents. Your losses to-day, in- 
cluding those who fell at Iboko, are thirty-seven killed, 
and many wounded. You have lost nine stout men in 
order to get four slaves. You are not wise, Mangombo. 
This kind of trading will ruin you. Let the council be 
called, and obey the word, otherwise you must go on 
fighting it out by yourselves.” 
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Accordingly, at tvv-o p.nr., the principal elders of 
Upper Irebn were gathered tog'ether in council in one 
corner of an open place. I and my three interpreters 
near me occupied another corner. At another corner 
Mangombo sat alone with his long staff ending with 
a brazen spade. 

“The Malafu fee must be paid first,” said one of 
the elders, I had almost forgotten the judge’s fee, 
and I hinted to IMsenne and Umari that my fee must 
be large. 

Fifty brass-rods were distributed among the elders. 
One hundred and twenty were gravely handed to me 
as my share. 

Mangombo recited the story of the war, recounting 
his losses, and drawing pathetic pictures of the losses 
incurred by Upper Irebu. The elders then suggested 
their ideas as to what should be done to stay the 
hostilities, and that it was a great pity that the dis- 
putants should go on killing one another, 

I followed last, and decided that the war must stop. 
Said I : “ Magwala and Mpika have both agreed that 
they will leave the case in my hands ; you Mangombo 
must do the same. The war lies in the obstinacy of 
Mangombo alone. Mpika lost five men, but he kept 
his ej^es open, and revenged himself on the Iboko by 
taking eight captives. Mangombo sought to redress his 
losses by making war upon Mpika. If he wanted to 
pay the Bangala for the blood they had shed, why did 
he not go to Iboko, and keep his eyes open there, instead 
of hurting his friend? The Nzambi (God) is angry. 
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and lie has lost nine more of his men. Say, it is 
enough. Mpika and Magwala offer their hands in 
friendship to Mangombo. Grive the pledge of peace, 
and bury the war. Bula Matari has spoken ! ” 

The council of elders applauded, and Mangombo 
yielded to the general cry of peace, and gave the pledge 
demanded. My interpreters were instantly sent away 
to central Irebu to bring the pledges of peace from the 
Capulets of that quarter. These pledges were two pieces 
of unbleached domestic, one gourd of palm-wine, one 
keg of damp gunpowder, and one broken musket from 
each faction. Then four elders from Upper Irebu who 
were neutrals, and four neutrals from central Irebu took 
charge of the peace pledges, and in the centre of the 
plain behind Irebu, which was the usual battle-field, a 
hole was dug in the ground, and the articles were 
interred. Salvoes of musketry from each rank of the 
combatants were fired over the grave of the war, and 
Irebu was saved from the horrors of internal sti’ife, for 
many long years, I hope. 

The next day we spent in mutual visits through 
Irebu. 

This large town, or congeries of villages, built so 
close together, that to a stranger there would appear 
to be no distinctive limits between them, occupies the 
left bank of the Congo, and the left bank of the 
Lukanga, running along the bank for a distance of 
five miles, and having a depth inland of two 
miles. The population I estimated at 15,000 souls. 
Irebu has also its suburbs, and if the villages inland 
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and along the Lukauga may he reckoned, being 
offshoots of Irehn, the figures of the population may 
reasonably be doubled. 

On the 23rd, we steamed up the Lukauga River, 
which we took to be a river, though in reality it was 
the tail end, or the sluggish effluence of a lake. It 
appeared more like a broad and winding canal. The 
shore, for a considerable distance, was a reedy fen, re- 
lieved in places by a clump of mimosa, or by a grander 
height of scrub, and finally by an islcted grove. A 
few miles up, a humpy rise of reddish clay showed a 
village with bananas and palms, and gardens of cassava 
outside. Fishermen were numerous ; canoes being seen 
returning froin or going to the fish-catching. From 
300 yards the Lukanga opened out to a mile in 
breadth, which gradually widened further into a little 
lake. We were then shown a course varying from 
one to two miles wide, which we followed ; the shores 
looming up picturesquely in wooded hanks rvhich 
might almost be called hills. The villages were be- 
coming more numerous. Presently, when half-way 
through this arm of the lake, we turned into a narrorv 
channel by the village of Maboko, which was still 
more narrowed by rows of stakes, .sedge, water-lilies, 
lotus, papyrus and other reeds. Three-quarters of an 
hour later after winding in and out a crooked watery 
path— Lake IMantumba burst into view. We steamed 
along the northern shore — the southern being distant 
about five miles until at 4 p.m., when on the south, 
the shore disappeared. At sunset, we had reached the 
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eastern shore, and camped on an island near Ugangi ; 
whither some natives visited us, and told us of the 
Watwa being many days inland, from whence they 
obtained their ivory and camwood. Ten days’ steam- 
ing into beautiful little bays and creeks, past Ibingi 
and Ikoko, brought us to near Ikulu at 5 p.sr., along 
the eastern shore, and round by the flat southern 
shore, to a portion of the western shore. By noon of 
the 25th we had steamed 144 English miles in the 
circumnavigation of the lake. 

Mantumba Lake, like Lake Leopold II., is a shallow 
depression in the lowland of this portion of the Congo 
basin. The greatest depth ascertained is thirty-two 
feet. Like the latter, it seems to have been caused by 
a sudden subsidence of the ironstone substructure, 
which, at many places, shows the ragged sharp edges 
of fracture as clearly as though newly made. In other 
parts again the land rises into low hills, not high 
enough to attract particular notice, but clothed with 
fine forests of redwood, for which this country is noted. 
Where the ironstone crust still shows its ragged front- 
age to tlie view, deep cavernous recesses are seen 
underneath. Over these the stone projects like a shelf 
of rock, proving its tenacious composition, as it fre- 
quently supports trees of considerable girth and height. 
On the western shores, in some of its many baylets, the 
j^ebbly beach strewn with round ironstone, and quartz, 
and reddish, porous, stone pebbles, shows traces of 
much higher water, and effects of stormy waves. 
Everywhere the shore is lined by these pebbles. Some 
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I ground into powder, and put into a glass of water, 
and after stirring up I found the water to be much 
darker. This rust and dark red ironstone may account 
for a little of the inkiness of the lake, though I 
cannot conceive it to be altogether the cause. Scarcely 
any clay or sand was visible on the shore, though 
I minutely examined every indentation in it. The 
ground above this rocky substratum is a reddish 
soil, very rich and favourable to tropical abundance. 
When the shore is not cultivated the forest is dense, 
but all of an uniform height. The southern shore i.s 
very low and sedgy. As the lake rises about fifteen 
feet, or, at least, the shores show traces to this height, 
and, as the distance between Lakes Mantumba and 
Leopold 11. is about twenty-two geographical miles, it 
may be that at the height of the rainy season these 
two lakes are connected. 

At Ikenge the natives manufactured a superior kind 
of pottery. Camwood j)owder is also extensively 
made by grinding in mortar, red-wood chips, or rasping 
small sticks of it on rough slabs. Ivory is purchased 
from the Watwa dwarfs, who are described as a copper- 
coloured people. 

On the 29th of June we halted at the camping-place 
at Lukolela. luka and Mungawa were induced to 
visit us — to make blood brotherhood, and finally to 
frame a verbal treaty, agreeing to cede to us sovereignty 
over their country. They also sold us a fine piece 
of land, whereon we proposed to build a station, in 
surety whereof we left two of our most faithful men 
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in their hands, and then cnntinned on our voyage 
down the Congo. 

We were encamped on the grassy terrace mentioned 
in our journey up river, a few miles helow Lnkolela, 
on the evening of this day, when a large canoe ap- 
joeared laden with forty-four men and a miscellaneous 
cargo. They reported the wreck of a large canoe 
laden with thirty-eight men, and a valuable cargo. 
Over a dozen of tlie crew of the lost canoe were on 
hoard ; the rest were still on an island wandering. 
Two persons had been drowned, and all the projoerty 
had been lost. The shipwrecked party hailed from 
Usindi, and the crew of the canoe that rendered 
assistance belonged to Ngombe. They found us in a 
fit mood and condition to be heljoful. We wmre home- 
ward bound to Stanley Pool, we had just left Lnkolela, 
and had abundance of provisions, which we shaied 
with them. 

At early dawn we were under weigh with three of 
the shipwrecked crew on board to guide us to the 
scene of the disaster. At 8..30 a.ji. avc hauled alongside 
with our three steamers, whaleboat, and canoe. They 
pointed the locality and the cause of the accident, 
which was some thirty yards from sliore. It was a stiff 
snag, slightly covered by water, that ran strongly 
around it, and was thirty feet in depth. The locality 
was devoid of anything to which we could cling ; and 
in attempting to secure a steamer near the place we lost 
our anchor and chain. I recognised the chief of the 
party as Miyongo of Usihdij whom we had seen at 
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Bolobo during our palavers relating’ to the murder of 
two of our garrison by Glatula. We requested to 
know' what assistance he Avished. After consultation 
Avith his felloAvs, he decided to return to Bolobo Avith liis 
wife and six companions. We supplied the others wdth 
food and native arms, Avhich A^’e had purchased from 
the Bakuti, and they resolved to make their Avay to 
Lukolela by land. We transported them to the main- 
land, and then in’oceeded on our journey to Bolobo, 
Avhich Ave reached at nine o’clock at night. 

The next day we rendered Miyongo and his Avife 
speechless Avith gratitude by a present of forty days’ 
rations, when, according to native custom, they had 
become our property. Departing from Bolobo soon 
afterwards. Atm arrived at MsAvata station after thirteen 
hours' steaming. 

During my absence to the equator, Lieutenant 
Janssen had received a visitor, in the person of the 
Abbe Guyot, a Roman Catholic missionary serving 
under the orders of the Algerian Cardinal. The Abbe 
had come up the Congo highly recommended to the 
ofiScers of the Association, Avith the vieAv of establish- 
ing a mission. Leopoldville being already blessed 
with the Protestant missions, the Abbe thouadit it 
convenient to seek a virgin field. Uiaon sug-gesting 
the IvAva, in the neighbourhood of the confluence, he 
expressed himself pleased AA'ith the locality, upon 
Avhich I requested Lieutenant Janssen to proceed up 
to the Kavu, and establish himself on the left bank 
of the confluence, and to assist the Abbe Guyot 
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in the founding of liis mission on the right hank 
of the affluent opposite. 

On the 3rd of July, with the wind blowing strongly 
against us, we left Mswata for Leopoldville. Just 
above the Wampoko river, on the right bank, we saw 
a lion crouched on the sand, watching with curious 
gaze the descending flotilla. Wc tried a shot at it and 
missed it ; and, led by curiosity, we landed at the place 
to discover that a fierce struggle had occurred shortly 
before, leaving traces of some heavy body having- been 
dragged over the beach. The evidences were as legible 
as a high-way, and pointed us to a dead buffalo still 
warm fifty paces from the rivei-’s edge, where it had 
been struck helpless while drinking. G-ood fresh beef 
was too rare on the Upper Congo to be rejected, and all 
hands that day banqueted on the steaks and roast hump 
furnished by the forest king. 

Kimpoko station, reached the next day at 10 a.m., 
was superintended by Mons. Amelot. The place 
evidently was about to be known as one of our unlucky 
stations. This was the fourth chief who had been 
placed in command, find yet the chief’s residence had 
not been completed, and, by the very slow progress 
which had been made, probably the columns would 
need renewing before it -would be fit for living in. 

After fifty-seven days’ absence we again saw Leopold- 
ville, with substantial proofs everywdiere visible of 
the competency of Lieutenant Valcke as chief. A 
large house, having nine commodious rooms for the 
lodging of Europeans, had been put up ; a small station 
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had been established at Kiushassa ; some 500 new 
banana plants were thriving in our garden ; and the 
community and its belongings were altogether in a 
'‘blooming” condition. Thus a proper man proved 
that he could perform more service in two months than 
his predecessor had performed within eleven months. 
Ngalyeraa and his brother chiefs were also on excellent 
terms with the staff of Europeans ; the store-rooms 
of the station were filled with j^rovision cases, cloth 
bales, bead boxes, and there were nearly four tons of 
brass rods— the native currenc}^ 

On the 13th of July the steamers and boats were 
again despatched to Bolobo with 150 loads of goods 
and thirty-two men, in charge of Captain Anderson, 
in whom I could place implicit reliance. Meantime 
troubles at Tivi and Many an ga required my atten- 
tion, and I had to despatch an agent to that place 
with authority to rectify the mischiefs which ever 
recurred at that unfortunate station, owdng to the 
utter impossibility of enforcing obedience to orders 
by letter. 

“ Captain ” had, after six months’ patient endea- 

vour to reach his post, finally arrived to take command. 
At least this was to be hoped, but later letters informed 
us that he declined the command, owing to a species of 
triangular disagreement and misunderstanding existing 
at Yivi, in connection rvith which each of the three 
persons involved showered letters in most forcible 
language upon me. In this predicament it was 
necessary to commission a deputy, with copies of the 
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various oideis that had emanated fiom me during the 
last six months ; and I consider that the immense 
bother on this occasion drew tiom me a final order, 
which was an absolute model of its kind, from the gieat 
numbei of propositional “ ifs ” it contained, providing, 
I flattered myself, against all mortal j^ossibilities of 
misunderstanding, misapprehension, and failure. Not 
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haviiip- a sino’Ie soul else within reach that I could 
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trust, I was obliged to deprive Le'opoldville of its chief, 
so that Lieutenant Yalcke was the chosen deputy, 
while Dr. Yan den Heuvel was appointed chief of 
LeoiDoldville p’o tern. 

Invited by Bwa-bwa Njali, of the Gordon-Bennett 
River, to establish a station there, I pioposed to a 
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young continental officer to nnclertake the duty. He 
readily acquiesced, expressing’ himself indeed as ex- 
tremely desirous to have his fidelity and capacit}^ tested 
previous to promotion, and the public recognition of 
his zeal and intelligence. lie and his hand of fouiiecn 
picked men were transported across the river, and duly 
introduced to the chief, who consented to recciA'e him 
as his brother. The young officer received his final 
instructions with a strong injunction to he prudent, 
good temjocred, and forbearing, and always charitable 
in his dealings with the aborigines as well as with 
his own people. 

Eight days passed away, and then from across the 
river came a rumour of trouble. A boat was hastily 
manned and sent to inquire for neAvs, which, in a few 
hours, returned with the young officer, pale and excited, 
with his face scratched and his clothes in disorder, and 
two of his own garrison with him. The coxswmin of 
the boat reported that he had gone across the river, 
and had found the military officer bound hand and 
foot. 

Two of his owqr men guarded him, and they told 
the coxswain a curious tale. He had, however, on his 
own responsibility set the officer at liberty, and had 
brought him, along with his men, to Leopoldville to 
answer for themselves. 

The officer related how he had detected a plot to 
murder him and take the property, upon which he had 
attempted to shoot the supposed ringleader in the con- 
spiracy, but had only succeeded in wounding him. 
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whereupon his own men sprang upo?a him, disarmed 
and bound him, and were about conveying him to 
Leopoldville when the boat fortunately arrived to take 
them across. He admitted he had been set free from 
his bonds by the coxswain. 

The two men who had been found guarding him, in 
their direct and circumstantial story, proved that their 
officer had suddenly developed an homicidal mania. 
He had attempted to shoot poor Bwa-bwa Njali, and 
had actually shot his chief sergeant in the head, which 
provoked his own garrison to disarm and bind him. 
During the night following he had burst his bonds and 
fled into the woods, where he had been discovered next 
morning. Being recaptured, and rebound, he was 
conveyed to the river side, whither soon after the 
boat arrived, and its crew, taking charge of the j^risoner 
and his guard, brought them to Leopoldville. 

My servant Dualla was sent over to Bwa-bwa Njali’s, 
to transport the party back again to Le'opoldville. 
On the return of Dualla, corroborating the truth of 
the charge against the ofiicer, the unfortunate gentle- 
man was taken under escort to Vivi with an order of 
dismissal from the service. 

On the 22nd of July, a coui’ier canoe arrived from 
Mswala station with the dreadful intellig-ence that 
Lieutenant Janssen and the Abbe Gluyot, with eleven 
of their people, while descending the Congo from the 
new Kwamouth station to Mswata, during a gale of 
wind, were drowned. 

On the 31st of July an expedition was sent to 
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Two days later a courier canoe arrived from Kim- 
poko station, with letters from Mons. Amelot, imploring- 
instant relief. He had had a misnnderstandino- with 

O 

the natives, and some shooting had happened, wherein 
two or three of the natives had fallen. 

Katnrally, I hiu-ried to Kimpoko, and found that 
Gambiele and all the natives had fled, and my presenti- 
ment concerning unfortunate Kimpoko was verified. 
Unable to induce the natives to return, I ordered the 
half-built station to be destroyed, and conveyed the 
garrison down to Leopoldville. 

The prospects were most disheartening- ; eternal and 
ever-brewing- troubles at Vivi ; two stations destroyed 
within a few days of each other ; two Enrojoeans and 
eleven coloured men belonging- to another station 
droM'iied ! But the end had not yet arrii-ed. 

On the 21&t of August, a courier canoe arrived from 
Bolobo with a note saying- that unfortunate Bolobo — ■ 
never to be built Bolobo — was burnt to the p-iound 

O 

with all the goods belonging- to it, as well as the 150 
loads recently stored there for the Upper Congo stations 
Ban gala and Stanley Falls. 

Fortunately the flotilla, which had been beached for 
repairs, was now in perfect order for a long voyage, 
and I was only waiting for an overland caravan, of the 
near approach of which "we had notice, to have started. 
Ihe danger to these houseless people at Bolobo, how- 
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ever, spurred us to immediate movement, and on the 
22nd of August we accordingly departed from Leopold- 
ville, with ten tons of miscellaneous goods, and a crew 
and passenger list numbering fifty men. After fifty- 
seven hours’ steaming- we arrived in view of Bolobo on 
the 2Dth August. The En Avant being a few miles 
ahead of the Royal and A. I. A. 

As the Ea Avant steamed by the shore I observed 
the usual crowds of spectators darkening it. Mungolo, 
Ibaka’s favourite village, poured out its bronze-bodied 
people great and small. Next Biangala, perched on the 
slope of the hill which separated the Lower from the 
Upper Bolobo. Next in order appeared the villages 
of Ururu, Mongo, Manga, Yambula, and Lingenji, and, 
finally, without a single incident, we arrived at the 
landing-place of the ruined sfation, the blackened site 
of which we saw looked desolate enough. 

I told the engineer to keep steam at three atmo- 
spheres until the other steamers had actually arrived, 
and I was listening to the reports of the burning of 
the station, when a messenger came from Ibaka, the 
senior chief, saying that Itimba and Biangala had fired 
on the two steamers. The news was so astonishing 
that I could scarcely credit the fact ; for in the Royal 
were three natives of Bolobo, who had borne to me the 
news of the destruction by fire of the station, and had 
been brought back by us. I had also passed by the 
shore, and the people had waved their hands and greeted 
us at several places, while the chief of the station had 
reported that he was on terms of friendly intimacy with 
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every one at Bolobo. No whisper of ill-feeling had 
been heard from any one. To emphasise this apparent 
friendship, Manga’s chief had exchanged presents with 
the station supei’intendent that morning. Upiti, the 
chief of Itamba, was cracked np to be “ a dear friend — 
in fact, one of the best fellows in the world.” 

Full of Avonder at this sudden outbreak, aa'c made 
steam again, and proceeded down the riA-er to discover 
the truth. FiAm hundred yards beloAv the station 
landing-place we AA^ere passing by Manga’s village, and 
I had barely time to distinguish my frote<je, Miyongo, 
of Usindi,by the broad-beaded and glittering haft of Ins 
falchion, when a stream of fire was seen issuing from the 
bushes near him, and the slugs came peltering briskly 
across, some ringing smartly on the steel hull of the 
steamer. Presently another shot rang out loudly a few 
yards below, the missile of Avhich swept over the boAV. 

It appeared to daAvn on my mind that all this Avas a 
pre-concerted arrangement. For a moment, I fear that 
I did not wholly exempt my own station chief from 
some participation in the outbreak. He might have 
tampered Avith these savages from some sinister design 
of his own, because he bad called them his dear friends, 
and, if dear friends of his, why not dear friends of ours 'i 
Absurd as the thought undoubtedly was, Ave had no 
time to discuss it, for the En Avunt was in a dangerous 
proximity to these ambushed people, and the muskets 
roared at us from a long line of sharpshooters hidden 
only about fifty yards from us. We had only six men 
aboard, and our rifles had never been used. Arms were 
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rtaken on board always as a precaution; but during the 
four years we bad run on the Congo not a single native 
bad fired at us. However, we soon drew them out and 
began to return the fire vigorou.s]y into the bushes, 
■while we charged down river to the rescue of the 
steamers. In twenty minutes “we met the A. I. A., and 
soon after the Boyal, the crews of which related the 
narrow escapes they had experienced. One man only 
had been wounded in the face by a shot from some 
excited bungler amongst the crew. 

The steamers were brought up to the station, and 
the goods then discharged into a small hut that had 
been hastily constructed and placed under guard. 

The Royal was then dispatched to Leopoldville to 
bring up an artillery officer with a Krupp cannon, and 
some fifty charges of ammunition, with which I hoped 
by a little fright to make the intractable people of 
Bolobo less disposed to include us in their future dis- 
plays of spleen. 

The reader will have perceived by this that Bolobo 
had become noted in our books as an unlucky station. It 
had been established nearly a ymar at this time, yet it 
was in a more backwai’d condition than any other. 
Two members of its garrison had been foully mur- 
dered ; a fire then utterly consumed the station and 
village with £1500 worth of praperty’- ; and now we 
had what the natives called “ a war.” All the towns of 
Bolobo were arrayed against us, except Mungolo and 
JLingeuji, the villages of Ihaka. 

After -waiting four days, during which no one seemed 
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Boiobo. ciliation, the En Avaut and whale-boat descended the 
river to reconnoitre, and to endeavour to parley with 
some of onr friends in the villages, but a most mur- 
derous fusilade greeted us as we came near Manga’s 
and Yamhula’s villages. This roused our ire again, 
and wm replied at random into the bush, as no person 
could be seen. 

On the 3rd of September a few of our party occu- 
pied an island running parallel with the hostile villages, 
from which our sharpshooters replied briskly at every 
locality whence the shots issued. 

Ill the evening, Miyongo appeared and related the 
effects of the firing. A woman, the mother of the 
young rogue who bad first fired at us from Manga’s, 
had lost her front teeth by a bullet. A man bad liis 
love-knot of hair scraped clean away. Seventeen pots 
full of native beer bad been smashed ; some houses per- 
forated, and three or four bananas cut down. At 
Itimba the firing from the En Avant had been more 
effective, two men were killed and three wounded, 
besides one goat and one chicken killed. The Wy- 
yanzi are too fond of trade not to include everything 
in their tale of lo,sses. The smashing of a few more 
pots of beer, by which their courage is inspired, would 
produce a depression whence peaceful results might 
he expected. 

The following day, Ibaka introduced a peace deputa- 
tion from Itimba, which brought with it a few dozens of 
brass rods, a goat, and some fowls. Surely a war was 
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not wortli nnicli fit Bolobo wlipn they estimated the 
indemnity at such a trifle. However, we accepted it, 
and old Upiti and his brotlier ambassadors were 
delig’hted, and promised to be very good in future. 

In the afternoon we proceeded again to the island 
opposite IManga’s, and kept up a desultory firing at tlie 
white cloudlets emitted from the black bush, and in the 
evening Miyongo boro to me the bulletin of results. 
The talc of losses included a cbief wounded in the 
leg while drinking’ beer iir the woods with his brother 
chiefs, one man wounded in both thighs, one in the 
arms, a gun smashed by a bullet, a canoe damaged, and 
a few more bananas levelled. 

The wounding of a chief bi-ought Manga to propose 
terms of peace, but as this was a second offence I was 
severe. They offered the same money paid by Itimba. 
It was rejected with scorn, and they were told that, as 
they considered it a pleasure to fight, and a hardship 
to pay for the privilege of firing at jieople, we must try 
our hands at it again next day, and every day until 
the big gun arrived from Stanley Pool, when the}' would 
all be blown up to the sky. This awful threat made 
them surrender the case to Ibaka’s hands, but with all 
Ibaka’s real and earnest efforts it cost us nine days’ 
negotiations to induce them to pay the fine of 600 
matako, value £15, as an indemnity. 

On the 13th the peace was duly proclaimed through- 
out Bolobo, and the next day the Krupp, which had 
arrived during the last days of the peace negotiations, 
had to be fired into the Congo, which, opposite Bolobo, 
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18 S!. is 4000 yards wide. All the villages were represented 
Loiobo o’l occasion hv the chiefs in person, accompanied 
by a few hundreds of people, who honour me without 
many weapons. 

To them there was not much likeness of a gun 
about the Krupp. “If it were a gun, where was tlic 
trigger, stock, ramrod ? And what, in the name of 
sroodness, were the wdieels for ? ” 

“ Tut,” they said ; “ Bula Matari is joking. It can- 
not be a gun ; it bears no resemblance to a gun. It 
looks like a tine piece of wood with a deep hole in its 
belly.” 

It was, therefore, decidedly necessary to fire the 
Krupp. Tliey were turbulent through their unsophis- 
ticated wildness. They knew no better. A brass rod 
causes a war ; a drop too much of beer ends in a war. 
If they have a bad dream, some unfortunate is accnscd, 
and burnt for witchcraft, or hung for being an accessory 
to it. A chief dies from illness, and from two to fifty 
people are butchered over his grave. When the chief 
of Moyc — the next village above our station — died, 
forty-five people were slaughtered, and only a sliort 
time before Ibaka strangled a lovely young girl became 
her lover had sickened and died. Two slaves of Ibaka 
quarrelled over their beer, and one shot the other; the 
brother of the murdered man demanded twelve slaves, 
two bales of cloth, and 1500 brass rods ; one of the male 
slaves was beheaded, and a female slave was strangled, 
that their spirits might accompany the spirit of the 
dead slave on its dreary journey to the unknown 
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■universe. That "we had not been more involved in 
trouble with such people as these of Bolobo has been 
solely due to our anxious care and large forbearance. 

Notwithstanding their professions of incredulity as 
to its power, it ■was observed that the chiefs took great 
care to keep at a respectful distance from the Kriipp, 
and, when finally the artillerist, after sighting the piece 
to 2000 yards, fired it, and the cannon sj^asmodically 
recoiled, their bodies also instantaneously develo23ed a 
convulsive movement, after which they sat stupidly- 
gazing at one another. A second shot was fired to 
3000 yards, and the appearance of the column of water 
heaved by it, satisfied the most sceptical that the 
implement was a gun of immense power. 

But the following little episode will well illustrate 
the character of the Wy-yanzi. After the peaceful 
exhibition of the po'vs'^ers of the Krupp, I seized the 
occasion to explain to them how very foolish they were 
to fight their friends. No white man had yet injured 
any of them. dYe had settled at Bolobo only at the 
solicitation of Ibaka, and all the chiefs had tasted of 
the white man’s liberality. I now would jDay for the 
beer to celebra+e a long jreace, and I according delivered 
to each man one piece of cloth and ten brass rods, which, 
as there were fifteen chiefs and elders, amounted to 
more than the fine exacted from Low'er Bolobo for 
shooting without provocation at our steamers. 

They left the goods on the ground, and went 
aside to consider or hold a palaver, and after all had 
arrived at an agreement they came back to their seats, 
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aBcl Lngumbila, the senior slave of Ibaka, with an 
unabashed face, dared to say to me : 

“ Bula Matari, we have been considering together, 
and wo are all of one mind that jmu ought to give each 
of us two pieces of cloth and twent}^ brass rods to cele- 
brate tins peace, value .£25.” 

Without a word, but feeling unutterable things, 
I ordered my servant Dualla to take the presents 
back, and, waving my hand to them, I said: “It is 
enough. Ibaka, this land is j'ours. Take it ; I and 
my people will depart from Bolobo for ever. I am 
tired of you.” 

Up sprang the chiefs instantly to their i’ect, while 
Ibaka hastily arrested Dualla’s movement, crying out, 
“No, no, no. Stop, Bula Matari ! Dualla, stay! Nay, 
be not angry with us; this is but a custom of tlie 
Wy-yanzi. If you had given us 4000 brass rods we 
should have asked for 10,000 ; if you had gi\'eu us 
.50,000 we should have asked for ten times the amount. 
What, Bula Matari leave us ? No, never ! Give us the 
moneys, and we will go to celebrate the peace. Come, 
Bula Matari, drive away your anger,” and Ilailca came 
and patted and rapped gently over my watch-pocket, 
as though my disgust and silent fury was stowed some- 
where in that region. “And,” continnod Ibaka smiling 
humorously, “ does not Bula Matari know the Wy-jmimi 
yet? M hy, the greed of the Wy-yauzi is as iiisatiahle 
as tire appetite of the hippopotamus. The trorrble is 
ended, Bula Matari. Wy-yanzi love money too well 
to risk fighting any more. Two troubles have cost 
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them money ; they will not care to provoke a third. 
So live in peace, and let yonr heart rest.” 

Being a guileless, liberal, and susceptible creature, 
I accepted Ibaka’s hand, and then all dejDarted to drink 
beer, with the strong- purpose to live hereafter in peace 
with the white man and his people. The Wy-yanzi 
are not a vindictive people, why should I have been ? 

On the IGth of September we departed from Boloho, 
and ascended along the right bank on this journey to 
Lukolela. Mijongo, of Usindi, and his shipwrecked 
crew, who had been extremel}^ serviceable to us in the 
negotiations with the aborigines of Lower Bolobo, 
accompanied us. 

Two hours later wc passed the Mikend river. A 
guide told us that it continued to be navigable for a 
about a day’s journey up by canoe to the junction of 
two rivers, each of which was impassable on account 
of rapids. 

Skirting the shore above the Mikend, we discovered 
that the firm land was generally a mile inland from 
the tangle of calamus and hush, Aveeds and papyrus, 
Avhich rose in impenetrable masses in line along the 
riAmr margin. The islets, principally Ioav, Averc innu- 
merable, and produced but reedy plants and scrub. 
When we had proceeded about a third of the distance 
from Lukolela the land improved in appearance, shoAv- 
ing a tall forest and a limited grassy terrace or two, 
in appearance very like the left bank. 

About 60 English miles aboAm the point opposite 
Bolobo we passed the Ikuba, or Likuba stream ; and 
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about 20 miles biglier wg saw a fine river, called by 
the guide the iiiver of Buuga, about wliicli lie was 
very entlmsiastic, describing its banks as being very 
populous, and the tribes as possessing an abundance of 
ivory and food. The people of Bnsaka, Ikuba, and 
Bunga, villages near the Congo, exploit this river in 
their search for ivory. 

On the 22nd of September we arrived at Lukolela, 
where Mr. Gllave, a young Englishman, was installed 
ns chief of the new station, with a garrison of twenty- 
five men. 

Lukolela station was located about 2h mile.s above 
the uppermost village of the native community, in the 
forest, a liutidred yards from the edge of the Congo. 
As the tall trees, ranging from GO to IdO feet high, 
with clean, branchless stems for tbree-cpiarters of their 
gross height, were only from 10 to 30 feet apart, young 
Mr. Grlave had a dilBcult work before him. Tfe, tlierc- 
foro, placed the entire force at his disposal for a couple 
of days, to cut down the thin undergrowth and to 
clear some 50 square yards, so as to obtain room to 
construct a couple of native huts which we purchased 
foi him as a temporary residence and magazine. 

A little exploration I made through this forest, which 
is scarcely more difficult to penetrate than the Thier- 
garten of Berlin, enabled me to estimate the number 
of useful trees in the forest of Lukolela at 4GO,000, 
which, allowing only 40 cubic feet to the tree, would 
furnish over 18,000,000 cubic feet of timber. The 
plaB&t;^es are numerous; they would furnish easily 
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workable plaiilcs for flat-boats, wooden steamers, tables, 
doors, flooring, rafters, Avindow frames, &c, ; Avbile of 
tlie splendid teak inig'bt be formed keels, stem and 
stern-posts, decking-, and the mahogany, red-wood, and 
guaiacum for furniture. A steam saw-mill might enable 
us to furnish all the timber needed for trading houses 
for generations out of this one forest. Though the 
timber is not scant in other j^^rts of the Congo 
banks, it is the only part from the sea to Lukolela that 
a forest was found Avherein there Avere so feAv useless 
trees. 

This mag'iiiflcent crop of largest forest trees led us to 
suppose that this ground Avas extremely rich, hut while 
planting the posts of Sir. GlaAm’s huts, even the picks 
could make but little impression on the cong-lomerate of 
iron we found it to be. The trees had seemingly 
grown in hollow cavities in the ironstone filled Avith 
alluvium, and most of them wei’e of vast girths and 
buttresses, the base expanding to an enormous circle 
Avith their roots. The major number tapei'ed upAA’ard 
to an incredible height, Avith stems as smooth as a 
planed pine spar. Whatever the station may turn out 
to be, it is evident that months must elajase before its 
chief will be able to boast of a garden. Our young- 
officer started on his Avork, not a Avhit daunted by the 
magnitude of the task before him. 

We departed from Lukolela on the 25th of September. 
Miyongo and his family Avere on familiar terms Avith us 
by this time, and Avhen the rain threatened to interruj^t 
our voyage with its usual black storm-clouds, one of 
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1S83. liis men stood up and dared to Lrave the elements, and 
Luivoieia. to coinpel them by his powerful charms to go and visit 
other countries. Upon which Miyongo observed that 
white men seemingly possessed all things save one, 
viz., a rain-charm to keep the rain away while 
travelling. 

The next day we landed liim and his hnnily at 
Usindi, hut in the faces of the hundreds who hurried 
forward to satisfy their curiosity I perceived no joy or 
gTatifude for fclie service we had rendered. Had a 
European Prince been saved from such a distressful 
position as the one Miyongo had been extricated from, 
no doubt Ave should have been dined and toasted ; 
but then this was Usindi, in Congoese Africa, 

During our stay here -we went through the ceremony 
ot hlood-hrotherhood with Miyongo, which provoked 
the jealousy of luka. Inka was also inclined to he 
surly because I had not delivei’ed Miyongo into his 
hands, tliat he, as the senior chief of Usindi, might 
liave had the honour of pi’esenting him in turn to 
Miyongo’s villagers. This occasioned a rhetorical 
artifice from me, which, by applying the case of 
jMiyongo to luka himself, the old chief became con- 
vinced that he had no reasonable cause of offence. 
“ Is Miyongo a slave of luka ? Do his wives or his 
slaves belong to luka? Is not Miyongo a free man 
and a chief? How can luka claim authority over 
Miyongo ? If luka was saved from the Balui pirates, 
or from the river, could Miyongo be disjjleased tliat 
luka was not delivered into his hands? Ho; neither 
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must luka be displeased tliat Mijongo, being a free 
man, could travel freely in his own country.” 

luka was a dirty old man, who was wickedly mean 
without being aware of it. Two hours after sunset he 
came to me in my cabin on the steamer, and gravely 
begged for a looking-glass with which he might dis- 
cover all hostile designs against him. He then asked for 
a charm by which he could stop the rain from falling 
on the gardens and fields of the people he disliked ; 
and was anxious for a medicine with which he could 
positively secure the fidelity of his queen ! luka 
dieaded Miyongo evidently after the exhibition of his 
jealousy to him, and, after finding that I had no 
charms to give him to prevent the evil effects of it, he 
earnestly implored me to take himself and his com- 
munity away to colonise some other part on the idver. 

On departing the next day from Usindi, Miyongo 
gave me a guide, who was rejouted to have advanced 
higher up river than any man in the trading com- 
munity of Usindi. He had belonged originally to 
Upoto, and had since often traded rvith Langa-Langa 
and Iboko. 

We had been delajmd too long at Bolobo to halt at 
Irebu for more than a few hours. About ten miles 
above Irebu we saw a few canoes belonging to the 
piratical Baku, who inhabit a district on the right 
bank, access to which is gained by means of numerous 
narrow branches of a delta of a river, bearing no other 
name than that of the tribe. Inland, a few miles from 
the Congo the Balui’s River is said to be of considerable 
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size and impoi’tance, perhaps between 300 and 400 
yards wide. The Balui are a very daring- people from 
all accounts, and their numerous piratical exploits have 
won for them great notoriety in that section of the 
Congo lying between Ngomhe and Ikengo. 

On the 29th of September the steam flotilla arrived 
off Equator Station, from which we had been absent 
one hundred days. 



A MAaiVU Ol IBOlvO. 


No better illustration could be desired to exhibit the 
effect of industry inspired by good-will and zeal than 
Equator Station, as it was seen by us after this com- 
paratively short absence. We had left it a jungle of 
worthless scrub ; we returned to find au Equatorial 
hotel — commodious, comfortable, rain-proof, bullet- 
proof, burglar-pioof, and almost fire-proof. Tn the 
domestic adornments and fittings, one might have 
imagined a lady had lent her skilful taste in the 
arrangement. The two young army lieutenants, after 
building the solid clay-house, had turned their attention 
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to making window-frames, doors, tables, cbairs, and 
stools, but, having no paint, blue and crimson baize, a 
few yards of gay print and white sheeting, had given 
a look of finish to the door, windows, and furniture ; 
and, with native matting, the hotel presented a very 
complete and neat appearance without and within. 
An observatory, or casino, stood perched above 

an ant-hill, devoted to meditation, or to fond contem- 
j^lation of their handiwork and industrious efforts. It 
was here they drew up their code of laws for the 
moral government of Equator Station, and the amelio- 
ration of the wild Bakuti, and here also they discussed 
on Sundays and rainy days plans for the sanitary im- 
provement of their little town, and, like a Board of 
Public Works, sketched out what further duties lay 
before them. 

Imitating their young chiefs, the coloured men had 
also developed singularly good faculties. Each of them 
had built for himself an impregnable clay hut, in 
the centre of a garden, wherein the Indian corn was 
already over six feet high ; the sugar-cane was tall and 
thriving ; plats of sweet ^wtatocs carpeted with their 
leaves; while pumpkins, brinjalls, cucumbers, &c., &c., 
exhibited prodigious vitality. 

Lieutenants Yangele and Coquilhat also possessed a 
garden of European vegetables, which supplied onions, 
raddish, carrots, beans, peas, parsiey, lettuce, cress, 
beets, sweet potatoes, cabbage, &c., &c., for their soups 
and salads daily. There were also a large kitchen, 
servants’ hall, goat park, and fowl-houses. Their 
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goats gave tljcrii fiesh milk, aud their hens produced 
a supply of eggs. 

Thus for the first time I saw the realisation of my 
favourite ideal of a Congo station. Here was a well- 
governed community of soldier-labourers, impregnable 
and unassailable by its discipline, and the mutual de- 
pendence of one upon another; the chiefs cool-headed, 
zealous, and prudent, hut not too militarily stiff to 
chill the advances of the aborigines. Tliey possessed 
sufficient bunhommie to he appreciated for their cordi- 
ality, yet just distant enough to repress vuilgar fami- 
liarity and prevent infraction of the social distinctions 
that must ever exist between educated intelligence, 
governed by Christian morality, and unsophisticated 
barbarism, too light-minded even to become the slaves 
to savage passion, or the j^artisans in factious strife 
among the natives. 

Ikenge, the chief, a young bull-necked savage, had 
caused trouble through a determined misapprehension 
of the purpose of this station in his neighhonrhood. 
After my departure he had developed an over-weening 
ambition, a desire to he hurriedly rich, by slaughtering 
every man to whom he bore ill-will and seiziun his 

O 

possessions. He had conceived that our friendship 
meant an alliance offensive and defensive, which might 
have carried us, by his vaulting spirit and daring 
schemes, to unlimited aggression. He had j'lrovoked 
two wars, out of which he had emerged weakened in 
strength, and well hated by his neighbours for his 
growing, insolence. He had grown rather dishonest 
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also, for he had repudiated certain purchases of trees 
and bananas that were in the little territory ceded to 
us by him. 

However, through Ileliwa his chief slave, who had 
visited Leopoldville witlr us, and had been brought 
back enriched by hi.s voyage, and with his memory 
weighted with things he had seen, and on which he 
could moralise, eveiy question was settled in a few 
days. Thus over the ^populations of Buriki, lyambo, 
"Wangata, Molira, Mukuli, Ikengo and Ingauda and the 
garrison of Equator Station, an Arcadian harmony and 
concord held its swa_Y. 

On the 11th of October, I indited the following in 
ray diaiy : — 

“ Equator Station is certainly a happy one, not so 
situated with regard to view as it might be ; but with 
that sole exception, many other rec[uisites necessary for 
well-being are in perfection. "Wo have abundance of 
' food, obtained very cheaply, and the prices are now so 
established to everv one's content, that there is nothing' 
left to complain of. We have apparcpitly friendly and 
devoted neighbours. Brinjalls, bananas, plantains, sweet 
cassava, potatoes, yams, Indian-corn, eggs, poultry, goats, 
sheep, the native productions assisted by vegetables of 
Europe, flourishing in the gardens, with tea, coffee, 
sugar, butter, lard, rice, and wheat-flour from Europe, 
afford a sufficient variety for a sumptuous menu. I 
have enjoyed puddings every day here, and among 
other accomplishments of Lieutenants Vangele and 
Ooquilhat, not the least useful is that of knowing 
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l:ow to cook, and how food should be prepared. 
'\^'e have sufficient acreage near the station to bo 
able, if necessary, to feed everybody abundantly. The 
cliruate is healthy also, though they have such moist 
weathers here, and the ground is so astonishingly rich 
that one would have thought that fever woidd be 
prevalent, yet our officers have been already four 
months at Wangata without experiencing one hour’s, 
indisposition.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TO THE ARUWIMI OR BITERRE. 

Equipping for a long voyage — The Lulungu river — Bolombo— Bangala 
the terrible— Stirring memories — Boleko the chief — “ Stop thief ! ” — 

Mata Bwyki — A modern Hercules— “ Is this Tandelay ? ” — Uncom- 
fortable moments— The appeal of Yumbila — “Bula Matari and Mata 
Bwyki are one to-day ! ” — Luxuriant trojrical scenes — Immense forest 
■wealth — Unsheltered in a storm— Deserted districts — Nganza — Old 
Eubuiiga — Laiiga-Langa ■women — The currency changijig — Ndobo 
— Oyster-shells a sign of former iwpulation — Bumba and the chief 
Myombi — The dreaded Ibaiiza — A trick ■with a tiger’s skin— Yam- 
binga — Itimbiri river- Yalirlima armourers — Hostile natives — "War 
canoes on the look out— The Ariiwimi — Mokulu — An effective salu- 
tation — “ Bravo, Yumbila ! ” 

Our ■work of founding’ stations, many of wliidi, if the issj. 
future were favourable to our designs, would grow into 
cities, had carried us well towards the heart of Africa, 
for Equator Station was 757 English miles from the 
sea, and 412 miles above Leopoldville. In response to 
earnest wishes from Brussels, I was now about to steam 
up the Congo some GOO miles further, to found a settle- 
ment at Stanley Falls, and endeavour to make verbal 
treaties with the more populous settlements on either 
bank as I voyaged upward, leaving to a future occasion 
the permanent establishment of stations. The Committee 
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had alftO noraiuated a person for the command at Stanley 
Falls ; thus our poor young friend Lieutenant Cocpiil- 
hat, after bravely working- at Equator station awaiting 
his opportunity to be located at Bangala station, now 
saw himself, to his gi’eat disappointment, obliged to 
wait until I could return from the Falls. 

We had prepared for this long voyage IGOO lbs. of 
com and cassava flour, and had purchased 500 diied 
fish from the Bakuti. Our live stock consisted of three 
goats, three sheep, and thirty fowls, which were of 
coui’se for the five Europeans on board, as well as a large 
store of plantains, ripe bananas, yams, sweet potatoes, 
and a dojieu cases of Crosse and Blackwell's best tinned 
provisions. A full case of Cognac was distributed 
among four whites ; besides a five-gallon demijohn of 
red Portuguese wine. In fact, limited as was the 
carrying capacity of the steamers, the five Europeans 
and sixty-eight coloured men on board were as well 
victualled and equipped at Equator station as a 
British division of soldiers might be at Chatham, Wool- 
wich, or Portsmouth. 

On the IGth of October the flotilla started up the 
channel leading to Uranga and the Lulungu llivei'. 
We steamed ten hours. It was fine when we departed 
from the Equator ; but at two o’clock the sky became 
overcast, and thunder rolled, but finally the atmosphere 
cleared again without rain. At noon we were in 
N. Lat. 0° 9'. As we a.scended nearly due north, our 
night’s camp was probably in N. Lat. 0° 18'. 

Following the Uranga channel, we came to the main 
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channel, and crossed over to the left bank. A few isss. 
hours after we came to the Ikelemha, a comparatively uran<ra. 
small river about 150 yards wide, the colour of its 
waters being inky. Clinging' closely to the left bank, 
we arrived opposite Uranga at one o’clock on the 17th. 

This populous community is pleasantly located on an 
elevated triangle of land to the left of the conflu- 
ence of the Lulungu affluent and the Congo, com- 
manding an extensive view up and down the Congo 
and up the Lulungu. 

The latter river ratlicr disappointed me, because 
the natives had usually spoken of it as being a 
“large” river, We ascended it for about three 
miles to obtain an idea of its average breadth. I 
should judge it to be about 550 yards wide ; but the 
aborigines informed us that one could ascend it a 
month's journey in canoes, and that the populousness 
of its banks is much superior to any part of the 
Congo. It is larger even than the Mohindu they say. 
Higher up than the point we reached, the Lulungu 
may be wider than the Mohindu; but I doubt it 
beinc: of greater volume. From all I have o'athered 
and personally seen, it appears to me that there must 
be a connection between the Lulungu, Ikelemba, and 
Mohindu, but of what character it would be difficult 
to say. They are all equally black, and their courses 
are parallel and equi-distant from each other. The 
country is very flat though densely wooded, and it is 
quite possible that there may be channels inland con- 
necting the rivers. 1 would also include Mantumba, 
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and tlie Lukanga. Indeed, it I understood riglitlj, tlie 
natives of Irebn spoke as tliougdr it were possible to 
travel from the Lukanga to the Mohindu or Buruki. 
It is rash, however, to place too much reliance upon 
these native statements, though it would not at all 
surprise me to learn some day that a few days’ journey 
inland on either the Mohindu or Lulungu there was a 
labyrinthine system of liquid channels through a low 
jungly forest, connecting the three rivers Ikelemha, 
Lulungu, and Mohindu. A short journey up the 
Ikelemha, we find the stream nearly impassable to 
row-boats by the wide overhanging bi’anches stretching 
from either bank. Canoes, ho'wever, travel far inland, 
if their crews are known to the aborigines, who seem 
to be too free with their arrows. We experienced tins 
disposition of the aborigines on the Mohindu to make it 
credible that on the Ikelemha they are equally averse 
to strangers. The Congo tribes are civilised compared 
to tlie natives dwelling on the hanks of the affluents, 

The natives of Uranga came out breathlessly aud 
eagerly in their canoes with friendly hails ; hnt ex- 
cept returning their greetings, and maintaining a 
running fire of compliments and amenities, according 
to the custom of warm friends, we could do no more, 
as our journey would he protracted indefinitely if we 
stayed at every populated district we saw. 

Ascending the Lulungu a few miles, wo turned 
up a narrow channel connected with the Congo. The 
latter river being hank-full, the shore and islands 
were flooded, though here and there the mainland 
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showed places where the water had yet to rise two isss. 

October L' 

feet before overflowing, which no doubt it would if urau^a. 
the watermarks on the trees are to he trusted. A 
furious squall of wind and rain compelled us to seek 
an early camp. 

On the 19th we travelled all day along a forested 
mainland, with palmy islets on our left, until, camping- 
a few miles below Bolombo, trading- canoes bound 
down river told us that Iboko was anxious to see us, 
the Bangala having already heard of our coming. 

The next day we stopped at Bolombo in N. lat. 

1° 23' — forty-three hours’ steaming above Equator 
station. I made a verbal treaty and blood-brotherhood 
with the chiefs, but there was a famine in Bolombo, 
and the gifts were poor and scant. The people, how- 
ever, were very amiable, and as amicably inclined as 
any we had met. 

On the 21st of October, four hours above Bolombo, I 
found myself at last in view of the Bangala — the ter- 
rible fighters who pressed so hard upon us in 1877. The 
country of the Bangala is called Iboko, though I did 
not know it then. I have been told that they remem- 
ber the fight well, but I'umour has varied greatly as to 
their intentions. Some have told us that they have 
vowed that if ever the Ibanza returns, they will dis^sute 
every inch of the waterway with him. Mangombo of 
Irebu told me that the lesson was so severe that the 
Bangala had received, that I need only “ shake a stick 
at them.” However the negotiations might end, it 
cannot be denied that I felt some anxiety as the flotilla 
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steamfid from amongst the islands in view of Ihoko, 
’ whose miiltitiules pouring- out over the ri^'er to war 
I had no wish to see ag’ain. At the same time we 
could not, while professing claims to manhood, for ever 
stop in dread of the danger. 

They were slow- to make their aiipearancc, those 
terrible Cangala. Not a drum nor horn w-as sounded 
to raise the alarm of w-ar. Under the pendent green 
banana fronds on the banks the aborigines seemed to 
be gathered in idle crow'ds, as though they had no con- 
cern with us, even as though a flotilla of smoke-boats 
was an everyday occurrence to the tribe of Iboko. 
We were approaching the first projecting jDoint np 
the shore — which I remembered veiy Avell as a place 
w-hence the real fury of the battle in 1877 was met 
by us — wdmn three canoes dashed out with something 
of e7(in in their movement. I detached the Avanf 
from the flotilla and went out to meet them, Miyongo’s 
guide taking position on the cabin deck. 

“ Who are you ? ” was shouted. 

“ Bula Matari ; come to see Mata Bwyki ” (lord of 
many guns). 

“ Ah — h — h ! Mata Bwyki is not at home ; he is 
gone a-fishiug.” 

“ Is Boleko at home, then ? I am the slave of his 
brother Miyongo of Irebu.” 

“ Yes ; he is in his village.” 

This w'as all. They had no more to say, and we 
passed on. They returned to the shore, and in an 
incredibly short time all Iboko seemed to know that 
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the curious smoke-boats contained fiiends, and great 
and small canoes darted out from the shore to bear us 
company, until the number of them was absolutely 
oppressive. How many scores of canoes were out upon 
the water, ahead, on either side, and astern, we could 
not begin to estimate. Almost anything answered the 
purpose for a canoe — from the mere dough troughs of 



bakers to the crocodile-snouted war-canoe impelled by 
forty stout muscular fellows, who sent her skimming 
gaily past the steamer. 

Some idea of this immense settlement may be gained 
when I state that at noon we were abreast of its lower 
extremity, and at five o’clock we were still two hours 
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from its upper eucl, though we had Leen steadily 
' steaming. In 1877, while gently paddling with the 
current, it had occupied us five and a half hours. The 
guide indicated to us Boleko’s village, and also Mata 
Bwyki’s ; but we chose a dismal and dank camp on an 
islet ojoposite the former, the channel between being 
about 500 yards across. Yumbila, the guide, departed 
to see Boleko quite unconcernedly, leaving us to be 
gazed at until sunset by a thousand of the Bangala. 

I could not help wondering in my mind what they 
thought of the “ Ibanza ” who had passed through 
their ranks in 1877, amid so much flame and smoke. 

In form they were a fine people that we regarded — 
broad of shoulder, large-muscled, grandly full in the 
chest, slender-waisted, of rather tall height, to whom 
life on the river, by the easy manner of their carriage 
in the generally cranky canoes, must have been lui 
every-day existence. While there were some of them 
of very black complexion, the majority of them were 
light bronze, and there were several light as Arabs in 
complexion. 

Yumbila returned at sunset with the chief Boleko, 
who was a young man of about twenty-five, of powerful 
build. Though he was cordial in manner, and olfered 
to introduce me to Mata Bwyki, who would no doubt 
do all that was in his power to satisfy my wishes, 1 
observed that the young man was furtive-eyed — almost 
Avhat one may call thievish in look. His hair was 
dressed in the usual Kiyanzi style, the marks on the 
face being slight incisions over the upper part of each 
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cheek, while the centre of the forehead was distin- isss. 

October 21, 

guished hy three fleshy lumps. This I learned after- iboko. 
wards to be the special tribal marks of the Bangala. 

After a night spent in indescribable discomfort on 
the islet, Boleko came to us early in the morning to 
introduce us to his own village, forty canoes serving 
as an escort of honour to the flotilla. 

What struck me on entering the creek, on the banks 
of which Boleko’s village was situate, was that this 
was the same creek whence issued the first hostile 
canoes that attacked me in 1877, and which I took to 



0^E or THr D\KGAI.A. 

be an affluent of the Congo, whereas it is a narrow 
channel, separated by a large and fertile island from the 
main right branch. It alfords a capital harbour for 
canoes and boats in bad weather on account of the 
reeds, which arrest the movement of the canoes, pro- 
tecting them from being floated down by the current. 

At Boleko’s landing-place trading began in a most 
lively manner, as provisions were unusually cheap. 
Sis eggs were sold for four cowries ; ten rolls of 
cassava bread for a brass rod; a large fowl fetched 
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only one brass rod ; a goat cost only ten or twelve 
rods = 6s. ; one mat, live feet square, of palm-leave^, 
was worth only one rod, ■while a large one made of split 
rattan fetched only three ; sweet potatoes, yams, and 
bananas were so cheap that a day s ration purchased 
enough to last five days. 

"Word came from Mata Bwyki in the course of the 
day. He was inclined to be jealous that a boj' like 
Boleko should dare to take his guest to himself; but 
Mdinga, chief of Bolombo, soothed his iriutatioii, and 
an invitation was at last given to the flotilla to lie 
alongside of Mata Bwyki’s shore on the morrow. 

Warning at sunset was shouted to the crews of the 
steamers to keep strict watch; but the night wa® 
nevertheless disturbed with a series of cries, such as 
“Stop thief!” “ Oh, my cloth has gone!” “Some 
one has stolen my knife ! ” &c., &c. ; and there were 
few messes by morning which had not to bewail the 
loss of some valuable property, so expert and acliuit 
were the thieves, and so very unaccustomed ivere our 
people to this kind of wholesale spoliation. 

On the 23rd we dropped down river ahoiit two 
miles, and lay up at Mata Bwyki’s landing-place. 
Close by the waterside, on land, were numerous pits of 
stagnant water, rank with the poison exhaled from the 
black pits, where the hitter cassava lay decomposing. 
An equal number of cesspools could not have tainted 
the air with more abominable odours. In the river 
were several circular fences, where the cassava was left 
to soak and decompose, but wdiich were sweetened by 
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tlae constantly-flowing- water. Like all other riverine 
tribes, the Bangala keep their canoes constantly suh- 
merg-ed, to ensure the long-er preservation of them. 
Under the keels of our steamers we could see faint 
outlines of several. 

The senior chief, Mata Bwyki (lord of many guns), 
was an old grey-haired man, of Herculean stature and 
breadth of shoulder, with a large square face and an 
altogether massive head, out of which his solitary eye 
seemed to glare with penetrative power. I should 
judge him to he 6 feet 2 inches in height. He had a 
strong sonorous voice, which, when lifted to speak to 
his tribe, was heard clearly several hundred yards off. 
He was now probably between seventy-five and eighty 
years .old. His skin hung about his bones in many 
wrinkles, but with his nine foot-long staff, that was but 
a shade less heavy than a dingy’s mast, he walked with 
an upright carriage, but when leaning on that mighty 
staff he straightened his stalwart body and pitched 
that stentorian voice of his over the heads of the 
hundreds of Bangala, one might see that the grand old 
man had still a fund of vigour in him. He was not 
the tallest man, nor the best looking, nor the sweetest- 
dispositioned man I had met in all Africa ; but if the 
completeness and perfection of the human figure, com- 
bining size with strength, and proportion of body, limbs, 
and head, with an expression of power in the face, bo 
considered, he must have been at one time the grandest 
type of physical manhood to be found in equatorial 
Africa. As he stood before us on this day, we thought 
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of him as an ancient Miln, an aged Hercules, an old 
Samson — a really giand-looking old man. At his side 
were seven tall sons, by different mothers, and althongh 
they were stalwart men and boys, the whitened 6row^ 
of Mata Bwyki’s head rose by a couple of inches above 
the highest head. Kokoro, his eldest son, was begin- 
ning to show grey hairs, and he had three sons, tall 
youths, over twenty years old, besides a few chubby- 
faced young rogues. 

Considering the depth and length of the curved line 
of humanity that stood on the shore expecting us, I 
should estimate the number of people present at about 
1700, old and young. 

A place for welcoming with due ceremony was pre- 
pared in a street in the village, just fifty yards from 
the steamers. Mats of split rattan weie spread in a 
large semicircle around a row of curved and box 
stools, for the principal chiefs. In the centre of the 
line, opposite this, was left a space for myself and 
people. 

We were invited on shore to the assembly place. 
The concourse was so dense that the atmosphere was 
stifling. We had first to undergo the process of steady 
and silent examination from nearly two thousand pairs 
of eyes. Then, after Yumbila, the guide, had detailed 
in his own manner who we were, and what was oui 
mission up the great river ; how we had built towns 
at many places, and made blood brotherhood with the 
chiefs of great districts, such as Irebu, TJkuti, Usindi 
Ngombe, Lukolela, Bolobo, Mswata, and Kintamo, he 
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urged upon tliem the pleasure it would be to me to isss. 
make a like compact, sealed with blood, with the great iboko. 
chiefs of populous Ihoko. He j)ictured the benefits 
likely to accrue to Ihoko, and Mata Bwyki in par- 
ticular, if a bond of brotherhood was made between 
two chiefs like ^Mata Bwyki and Tandelay, or, as he 
was known, Bula Matari. 

Then a hoarse murmur was heard through the crowd, 
and Mata Bwyki’s deep voice was heard asking ; 

“ Is this Tandelay ? ” 

“Yes.” 

For a moment I regretted that I had placed myself, 
with such unbounded self-confidence, so completely in 
their power, as I heard my name mentioned, and noted 
the effect of it upon the overwhelmingly large multi- 
tude. I was, however, quickly relieved when I remem- 
bered that Africans cannot .act in unison with one 
another unless they are led by some leader. I was 
only waiting to hear that leader’s angry, stormy, de- 
nunciative tones to spring out to the boat and begin a 
combat, for which my cabin contained arms in perfect 
order. My followers all know that we were among 
the warlike Bangala, and I was well aware th.at every 
European in the flotilla needed only to hear the alarm- 
bell of the En Avant to drop his listless manner and 
affected blandness, and assume a fighting mien with 
the dangerous breechloader in his hands. 

The leader, however, was mute, and I found mj'self 
feeling decidedly unpleasant under this concentrated 
gaze, ignorant as I was of the language of Iboko. 
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Could I but have spoken their dialect ! T have often 
thought since what an opportunity for a moral lesson 
was lost by this. It was perhaps fortunate that I did 
not. 

Y umbila continued in better form tlian I could pos- 
sibly have done. His desire to please soothed and 
moderated whatever passions might have lain near the 
surface of this comparative silence. He described how 
I had saved Irebu from mutual destruction, how the 
flag was borne through the ranks of the combatants, 
and how its bearer passed on unscathed and unhurt. 
He described my victorious action with regard to Mi- 
yongo, how I bad saved him from the island, fed and 
clothed him, and restored him to his home with a 
store of wealth. The war at Bolobo I heard touched 
upon also ; his gestures, descriptive of the cannon 
thundering and shooting its huge ball across the wide 
river, w’ere remarkably effective, and when he dilated 
upon the rich things which were hidden in the house 
on the big steamer, on tbe stores of murderous 
weaiDons, Avith their quick man and beast slaying 
properties, and the “ bub-bub ” of their sound, my 
safety, if danger had existed, which I strongly suspect 
it did, wms secured, and from Tandelay — the dreaded 
Ibanza who had inflicted defeat on them in 1877— 
emerged the form of the genial, w'orld-loving, peace- 
making, fraternal Bula Matari ! Oh, what a comedy 
it all Avas, could it but be written fairly, and AA'ith 
reasonable truth ! 

A forked palm branch was brought. Kokoro, the 
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heir, came forward, seized it, and kneeled before me, as 
drawing- out bis short falchion, he cried, “ Hold the 
other branch, Bula Matari ! ” I obeyed him, and lift- 
ing his hand he cleaved the branch in two. “ Thus,” 
he said, “ I declare my wish to be your brother.” 

Then a fetish-man came forward with his lancets, 
long pod, pinch of salt, and fresh green banana leaf. 
He held the staff of Kokoro’s sword-bladed spear while 
one of my rifles was brought from the steamer. The 
shaft of the s^^ear and the stock of the rifle were then 
scraped on the leaf, a pinch of salt was dropped on 
the wood, and finally a little dust from the long pod 
was scraped on the curious mixture. Then our arms 
were crossed — the white arm over the brown arm —and 
an incision was made in each ; and over the blood was 
dropped a few grains of the dusty compound, and the 
white arm was rubbed over tlie brown arm. 

Now Mata Bwyki lifted his mighty form, and with 
his long giant’s staff drove back the compressed crowd, 
clearing a wide circle, and tlien roaring out in his 
most magnificent st3de, leonine in its limg'-force, kingly 
in its effect — • 

“ People of Iboko ! You by the river side, and you 
of inland. Men of the Bangala, listen to the words of 
Mata Bwyki. You see Tandelay before jmu. His other 
name is Bula Matari. He is the man with the many 
canoes, and has brought back strange smoke-boats. He 
has come to see IMata Bwyki. He has asked IMata 
Bwyki to be his friend. Mata Bwyki has taken him by 
the hand and has become his blood-brother. Tandelay 
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iboko. the Bangala. Oli ! Iboko, listen to the voice of Mata 
Bwyki.” (I thouglit they must have been incurably 
deaf not to have heard that rmice.) 

“Bula Matari and Mata Bwyki are one to-cla 3 ^ We 
have joined hands. Hurt not Bula Matari’s people ; 
steal not from them, olfend them not. Bring your pro- 
duce and barter with him. Bring- food and sell to him 
at a fair price, g-ently, kindly, and in peace, for he is 
my brother. Hear jmu, ye people of Iboko ! — -you by 
the river side, and you of the interior ? ” 

“ M^e hear, Mata Bwyki ! ” shouted the multitude. 

The rest of the day rvas spent in obtaining a promise 
that I should build a station among the Bangala. An 
entire village of huts and palms and banana-groves 
was to be sold to me, but I deferred the purchase until 
I could bring up Lieutenant Coquilliat and his men. 
Meantime I explained to them that on this occasion 
I had merel}' come to reconnoitre, and after examining- 
Langa-Langa, I should return and call on them as 
I descended toivards the equator. fVe exchanged 
lil)cral presents with Mata Bwyki, and our com- 
panions imitated our example. The ceremony of 
blood-brotherhood was performed several times over, 
w’ith the sons and nephews of the patriarchal old 
chief. 

On the 25th we continued our journey up river, and 
struck over to the left hank by the first channel we 
discovered. It was no easy task, however, to do this^ 
as the islets were so-\ong- and so numerous, that wm did 
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not finally reacli the left bank until we had s-tl^^e tall 
for thirteen hours. to 

For purely tro^Dical scenes, I commend the vercl.ry 
rously rich isles in mid-Congo, between Iboko on the 
right bank, and Mutembo on the left bank, with the 
intricate and recurrent river channels meandering 
between. There the rich verdure reflects the brightness 
of the intense sunshine in c-listeninu: velvet sheen from 
frond and leaf. The underwood presents varied colours, 
with their tufted tops or the climbing serpentine form 
of the llianes, and their viny leaves. Each and all have 
their own separate and particular beauties of colour- 
ing that renders description impo.ssible. At all times 
I believe the same refreshing gladness and vigour 
of tropical nature may be observed about this lati- 
tude. Some of the smallest islets seemed to be 
all aflame with crimson colouring, while the purple 
of the ipoma3a, and the gold and white of the jasmine 
and mimosa flowered, bloomed and diffused a SAveet 
fragrance. Untainted by the marring hand of man, or 
by his rude and sacrilegious presence, these isles, 
bloomino’ thus in their beautiful native innocence and 

O 

grace, approached in aspect as near Eden’s lormlinoss 
as anything I shall ever see on this side of Paradise. 
They are blessed with a celestial bounty of florid and 
leafy beauty, a fulness of vegetable life that cannot 
possibly be matched elsewhere save where soil Avith 
varm and abundant moisture and gracious sunshine 
are equally to be found in the same perfection. Not 
mere things of beauty alone Avere these isles. The 
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belongs perpetual fountains of a sweet juice, wliicli 

tlio Bar •effervescing affords delight and pleasure to man. 
v:^e golden nuts of other trees furnishes rich yellow 
^•^lat, good enough for the kitchen of an epicure, when 
fresh. On the coast these are esteemed as an article of 
commerce. The luxuriant and endless lengths of 
calamus are useful for flooring and verandah mats, for 
sun-screens on river voyages, for temporary shelters 
on some open river terrace frequented by fishermen, 
for fish-nets and traps, for field baskets, market hampers, 
and a host of other useful articles, but more especially 
for the construction of neat and strong houses, and 
fancy lattice-work. Such arc the strong cord-like 
creepers which hang in fe.stoons and wind circuitously 
upward along the trunk of that sturdy tree. The 
pale white blossom which we see is the caoutchouc 
plant, of great value to commerce, and which some of 
these days will he industriously hunted by the 
natives of Iboko and Bolomho. For the enterprising 
trader, there is a ficus, Avith fleshy green leaves ; its 
hark is good for native cloth, and its soft, spongy 
fibre Avill 1 je of some use in the future for the manu- 
facture of paper. Look at the various palms crowding 
upon one another. Their fibres, prepared by the 
dexterous natives of Bangala, will make the stoutest 
hatvsers, the strength of vtdrich neither hemp, Manilla 
fibre, nor jute can match ; it is as superior to ordinary . 
cord threads as silk is to cotton. See that soft pale- 
green moss draping those tree-tops like a veil. That 
is the Orchilla weed from w'hich a valuable dye is 
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extracted. I need not speak of the woods, for the tall 
dark forests that meet the eje on hank and isle seem to 
have no end. We burn specimens of their timber every 
day ; and engineers may he frequently seen admiring 
its colour and veining, and inhaling the fragrance of 
the gum. We are banqueting on such sights and 
odours that few would believe could exist. We are 
like children ignorantly playing with diamonds. Such 
is the wealth of colours revealed every new moment 
to us already jaded with the gorgeousness of the tropic 
world, Earities and treasures of vegetable life are 
passed by us continuously ; we can do nothing with 
them, our mission at this time being to hunt up the 
human denizens, to experiment on human nature. 

Whatever interest we may profess, after all, in this 
many-hued splendour of the tropic hush, in the varie- 
gated beauty and overflowing vegetable life on these 
river isles, or the bountiful wealth of the Congo forests, 
it is but secondary to that which one must feel for the 
human communities, the muscles of Avhose memljers 
have a more immediate and practical value to us. For 
Avithout these the hoAvers, the plants, the gums, the 
moss, and the dye weeds of the tropical world must 
CAmi’ remain worthless to them and to ourseh’es. In 
eAmry cordial-faced aborigine AA'^hom I meet I see a 
promise of assistance to me in the redemption of himself 
from the state of unproductiveness in which he at 
present lives. I look upon him with much of the same 
regard that an agriculturist views his strong-limbed 
child; he is a future recruit to the ranks of soldier - 
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labourers. Tlie Congo basin, could I have but enough 
of bis class, would become a vast productive garden. 
That is one reason why I always search sharply for 
cordiality of demeanour, a certain frankness of expres- 
sion, from which I can extract hope for the future. I 
mentally review the faces thus seen, and say to myself, 
“ You are shy and strange now, my friend, but ivorse 
looking fellows than you liaim been made useful to 
themselves and the Avorld. A few more trips, and you 
would go anywhere with me.’’ I fancy sometimes the 
fellows seem to I’ead my thoughts, and smile encourag- 
ingly upon me, as though they would say in vulgar 
idiom, “ You arc right, my hoy, hut hye and hye.” 

iSfear Yntemho a trading canoe was met descending 
the river. dYo forgot all about the isles of Eden, where 
we had been feasting royally on the perfume of flowers 
and blossoms, to talk with its crew. They belonged 
to Ihoko. Rumour had reached them, with its tale of 
my brotherhood with old Mata Bwyki. We traded 
with them in eatables, and gossiped, like friends, of 
auld lang syne, amid lively chaff and laughter. They 
had eleven large tusks of ivory, but that was an article 
we did not want, much to their surprise. 

Before arriving at Mutembo, however, we came to 
the end of the long island that wdnds parallel with the 
left bank, and prevented us from viewing Ukimibi and 
its chief Ibombo. From all accounts, tbis settlement 
must be exceedingly enterprising, but inferior to Iboko 
in wealth, strength, and numbers. 

It had been a beautiful day, bright as a Mecliterra- 
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nean summer day, but about camping time the low 
westering- sun became quickly obscured, and the clouds 
seemed advancing from the north-west, north, and 
north-east with startling rapidity towards the zenith. 
Looking behind at the south, we saw rank after 
rank of voluminous cloud rising as thougli to meet 
them. We had often seen similar features in the sky 
towards sunset, but on this day there was an ominous 
depth of blaclcness to attract our attention. Still, we 
could find no place for shelter, the impervious bush 
sloped from under the overhanging boug-hs of the 
forest monarchs down to the river surface with an im- 
penetrable closeness that would resist the sharp nose 
of a crocodile. We were in a channel two hundred 
yards wide, walled in by a hank of vegetation that 
rose 150 feet high. Two lofty fortress walls could not 
have been more inhospitable to us. Therefore, while 
the skies warned us to shelter, the shores on either 
side positively refused it. The zenith became finally 
overcast and gloomy, but the northern sky changed its 
hue to an ashy grey, wdierein the tempest brooded. 
Through some invisible influence, the river’s face 
became unruffled, the tiniest leaf hung still, the tallest 
reed stood straight, as though “attention” had been 
ordered, and Nature had stiffened into a petrified still- 
ness. Only for a few minutes, however, for presently 
there was a simultaneousness of movement. All the 
millions of leaves in the forests were started iuto a 
violent rustlino-. Millions of others came sailing down 
before the blast of the tempest, and millions of wave 
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lets broke over the hiee of the channel, seeming to 
race in company with the leaves. The tall trees, the 
boinbax, and copal and palm, streamed, ragged and 
frayed, while the forests set np a fearful groaning and 
creaking, almost hnman in its agony of resistance. 
We had no time to note further, for the tempest boro 
down on us with sucli overwhelming, overpowering- 
force, that our flotilla was driven clown stream, despite 
the strenuous resistance steam opposed to it. We 
were perforce compelled to edge away to the shore, to 
the hushes of which, we grappled with our boat-hooks, 
and waited tremblingly and chillily while the rain- 
squall drowned the scene in spray and water. From 
ray cabin door I saw the river’s face covered with re- 
bounding jets, which seemed to spring up a foot high, 
so forcefully did the fierce rain scourge its late calm 
face. The rollers surged against us, and for a short 
time we appeared to be tossing heavily in an angry 
sea. Fortunately, before dark the rain ceased, and we 
were enabled to find a hole in the bush walls, tlnout>-h 
which the crew climbed in one after another to make 
the hawser fast; but it was too late to search for 
fuel. 

A couple of hours’ hard work next morning provided 
us with sufficient wood to last eight Lours, and we 
continued our jouimey. Mutembo and Imeme, places 
which distinguished themselves in 1877 by coming out 
in battle array against us, and then firing on us after 
Ave had passed their villages, we discovered to harm been 
deserted for several months. We then came opposite to 
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wliat we formerly considered to be tlie nioutb of tlie 18 ^. 

October 2 

Sankiiru River, but 'which Yunibila, oTir guide, declared ubata- 
to be merely a cliannel. We ascended by it, since we 
did not wish to lose sight of tbe left bank. Here we 
discovered that a valuable forest of gum copal trees 
commenced, the tups of which were draped with or- 
chilla weed. A general burst of admiration broke out 
from the lips of the Zanzibaris, who were heard to 
exclaim : 

“ Ah, friends, this is a rich country ! Copal below, 
and enough orchilla to make many fortunes on the top. 

There is nothing' like this in our country. And just 
look at the rubber bush ! ” 

During the whole of the 27th we passed by one con- 
tinuous copal forest, covered thickly with the precious 
dye-weed. 

On the 28th we came to lower Ukatakura, which 
was also deserted, and, a little above the clearing, 
arrived at the mouth of a creek about ten yards wide, 
said by the guide to issue from the Lulungu ! Upper 
Ukatakura, also deserted, was passed at 4 p.m., and on 
the banks of another narrow creek just above, issuing- 
from the interior, we camped. 

The orchilla-covered forest continued nearly all day 
in view on the 29th. On our right the islands became 
shorter and more complicated. The river was nearly 
bank-full now, but still rising ; in man}^ places it had 
already broken over the low banks and entered the 
forest, and the highest portion uuinundated was not 
more than 6 inches above the face of the river. This 
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Mpibi- iinoccnpied territory in this direction. 

Yumhila, the guide, helieved that the people of 
Tmeine, Mnteinbo, and Ukataknra must have heeii 
driven away from tlieir country liy the warriors of 
Uhika, who live on the right hank. 

On the 30th, also, the copal-tree forest continued, 
with its drapery of dye-weed. In the afternoon we 
passed the deserted settlements of Mjiakiwana. 

Early on the morning of the 31st we had to lay-hy 
for another squall, for about an hour, and then con- 
tinuing our voyage, w^e came abreast of the palisaded 
village of Diya, Iringi, so well remembered for the 
absurd and treacherous attack its people made on us in 
187T, was discovered at noon quite deserted. Ikiiigi, a 
tribe inland, had warred with the people of Iringi, and 
compelled them to settle at Umangi, on the right hank. 

At three o’clock we were halted by some small 
rapids, and compelled to seek another channel. We 
were finally enabled to steam through deep water 
unobstructed to J\Ipa, ruled by lunga, situate just one 
mile above the rapids, where we were received with 
the same amiability that distinguished their neighbours 
of Eubunga in 1877. 

We had now arrived at a point 744 statute mile-, 
from Leopoldville, and about 500 miles of this distance 
had been traversed along low-forested banks of main- 
land and islands. But as soon as we came near the 
small rapids of Mpa, a wide diagonal stretch of river 
came into view, at the upper end of which rose the 
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beautiful hills of Upoto, sulfased with the tender green 
colour of 3"oung grass, except at the lower slopes, where 
we saw extensive groves of bananas and fields of 
cassava. 

* On the next day we steamed up to the village of 
Nganza, lorded by old Ruhunga. It had been moved 
slightly from the place we saw it five years before 
through some internecine squabble. Wc were not long 
I in renewing our acquaintance with the old chief 
I Ruhunga, whose own village is several miles higher, and 
I Malculcuru, who remains master of New Nganza. As in 
the old time, Uraangi, il2fissa, Ukere, and U^^oto from 
the riglit bank, and Mjja from the left bank, despatched 
their representatives with ivory tusks, large and small, 
goats and sheep, and vegetable food, clamorously de- 
manding that we should buy from them. Such urgent 
entreaties accompanied with blandishments to purchase 
their stock wore difficult to resist. The ^^eo^fie had 
become firmly convinced tliat so many Avhites ad- 
' vanqing from the quarter from which guns and 
| 30 wder, cloth, beads, and ware were known to issue 
could not hav'e vmntured so far exce^^t for that object. 
Therefore they would not for a considerable time 
understand a refusal. . AVhen at last they fully under- 
stood that we would not ijurchase ivory their dis- 
appointment was naturally very great, and yet they 
persisted in offering their ele^ihant teeth at such ridi- 
culously low prices, that it was no wonder the riverine 
tribes below felt vexed when they saw us pass by them 
to the far-famed Langa-Langa. 

H 2 
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-A ("cnrcling- to Yumbila, the poiDulatecl districts here- 
about are known to the Wyjanzi and Bangala as 
Langa-Langa (the upper country?). Tliis is the El 
Dorado of native ivory buyers, probably from the un- 
sophisticated aboriginism of the elotheless and over- 
tattooed beings they met here. 

Few' of our crews believed that there were women 
of their colour who went about befoi'e men’s eyes^ 
absolutely nude. Naked busts and limbs freely exposed 
were common, they were aware, through the exigencies 
of aboriginal life, but this unabashed nudity much 
astonished them, 

A wmrd must be uttered in extenuation of this 
shameless exposure of their persons by the w'omen of 
Langa-Langa. Perceiving that cloth or other covering 
is unobtainable to screen their persons from the gaze 
of men, they have resorted to marring that comeline.ss 
of which they originally might have boasted by scar- 
ring their faces and busts. Or was it the jealousy of 
the men, who imagined this hideous device to sjiield 
their -women from harm ? However the folly, nay, 
crime, originated, it has served the purjrose effectually, 
and the Langa-Langa people, by immolating that 
smoothness of outline of the face and velvety touch 
of the skin, have saved themselves from being en- 
slaved. Strangely enough, the Langa-Langa people 
think the style of scarring- their faces by thousands 
of little cuts, interspersed with huge tumorous blisters, 
to be beautifying ; and Maka-kuru, having become my 
brother, earnestly implored me to give him the oppor- 
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tunity of exercising his skill in this novel art of 
personal adornineiit on iny own face ! 

They have many more muskets at Langa-Langa than 
they owned in 1877. In that year they only possessed 
four, with no powder, but the Bangala have since then 
extended their influence, and now there may be pro- 
bably a hundred guns on both banks of the river. Like 
other natives, even those near to the coast, the loud 
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startling roar of powder has a charm for them ; and 
though they are not bold against Bangala and Irebu 
warriors, they are willing enough to frighten people in 
the interior who have not yet succeeded in obtaining 
the much prized musket. 

The currency here changes. The whole piece 
(twenty-four yards) of domestics and stripes effectively 
served us as far as Manyanga. Blue glass beads be 
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came tlieii in demand as far as IvumLi ridcre; thence., 
as far as Langa-Langa the brass rod or matalco was tliCj; 
most convenient ; but at Langa-Langa the masaro, oiil 
sofi, of Tjjiji, known to Italians as Canuetone beadi. 
very similar to half-ineli pieces of pipe stem, white anc-. 
black, comes into use with large cowries. Brass rock 
are slowly coming into favour, but the trader wilh 
regret being unprovided with tbo pipe stems. Cloth 
how'ever, will win the day here eventually. lYe were 
literally besieged for the very, smallest refuse of clout- 
rag that we possessed. The store of bread, eggp, fowls, 
obtained for cast-off pieces of cotton dress, was most 
surprising, while two yards of bright red handkerchief 
purchased a fat goat. 

The Langn-Langa natives have only lately learned 
that ivory is inarkelahlc. The visits of the Bangaln to 
them have e.vcited Mpa, Yakongo, Ikassa, on the left 
bank, and Uinangi, Mpissa, TJkore, Upoto, and Iringi 
on the right bank, to exploit the regions above them, 
in the same manner as they themselves arc periodically 
visited by Iboko and Irebu. 

From Yganza onr course is eastward as we continue 
our voyage, and will continue so for about two degrees 
of longitude. Since leaving LcoiDolclville our cour.M' 
Iras been about north by east as far as the junction of 
the Kwa with the Congo, thence north for about 13(1 
miles, thence ahont north by east as far as Iboko, tlieiicc 
east by north as far as Nganza. 

On the 4th of hfovemher, clinging still to the left 
bank we passed aftei' about eight miles steaming the 
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new village of liiiljiing’a, called Yakongo ; at noon we 
were aLreast of Ikassa in N. Lat. 2° 1'. The people 
were too timid to answer oiir hail, hut at Yakongo, 
•despite our frieirdshijs with old Rnhunga, they seemed 
to have prepared for flight up a creek, the entrance 
to which had been palisaded to prevent our approach. 
I presume the men must have had cause to dread 
the acf|uaiutance of strangers. The arrival of cloth, 
hoAVGver, in greater abundance must undoubtedly seal 
effectually the virtue of the females. 

Getting out of the narrow channel running by 
Ikassa and Yakongo, we steamed across to the right 
bank to try our fortunes thence forward on that side. 

On the 5 th all traces of the hills of TJpoto had 
vanished and we had the same flatness of ground 
again, but of a more habitable height above river, and 
the foi'ests that rose in such towering walls of dark 
green vegetation, had been cleared in many places, 
although the inhabitants were rvanting. 

The next day, after passing several abandoned sites, 
we came to Ndobo, a very large and newly built 
village or town, laid in an uniform line of about a 
mile and a half in length. Immediately beyond rose 
Ib Linda into view, whose people we found seated on 
the ground with their spears and offensive weapons 
alongside of each. 

As these people had evidently but lately settled in 
the two towns, they were not remarkable for neatness 
in appearance. The lower half of some of the huts 
were of wattle and plastered over. Steep ladders strung 
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along the upright clay bank, which was from 8 tie- j 
12 feet above the river, enabled the natives to steas 
in and out of their canoes. Their dug-outs, thougEl 
numerous, appeared to he small, and only adapted fon- 
fishing. Sloping roads had been carved out of tLn’- 
bank here and there to enable them to drag thei 
vessels up to the safe level of their town, and to launcim 
their new canoes, many of which we saw in process of^ 
construction. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Ndobo we saw the 
first heap of oyster shells, which will no doubt long 
remain there in evidence of a former population. 

Early on the 7th we arrived at Eumba, wddeh in size 
was a real town. A fog had prevented us from seeing 
anything until we rvere close upon it. By the tran- 
rpiillity of demeanour observed among the people wo 
deemed it opportune to test their hospitality and 
friendliness, and succeeded in obtaining an invitation 
to go alongside the tall bank. Myombi, the chief, was 
easily persuaded by Tundnla to make blood-brother- 
hood with me, and for the fiftieth time my poor arm 
was scarified, and my blood shed for the cause of 
civilisation. Probably one thousand people of both 
sexes looked on the scene wonderingly and strangely. 

A young branch of a palm was cut, twisted and a knot 
tied at each end ; the knots were dipped in wood ashes, 
and then seized and held by each of us while the 
medicine-man practised his blood-letting art, and 
lanced us both until Myombi winced with pain. After 
which the knotted branch was severed, and in some 
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incomiJi'cliensible manner I had become united for ever 
to my fiftieth brother, to whom I was under the 
obligation of defending against all foes until death. 

Despite, however, these and sundry other precau- 
tions against imaginary evil, the people were not cptite 
satisfied in their minds, for the dreaded Ibanza must be 
concealed, they thoug'ht, in our boats. What was it 
that they heard throb and sigdi, and groan so heavily 
as the En Avaat came alongside their landing place ? 
They ranged themselves over and above the boats, lost 
in silent contemplation of the wonderful structures. 
Their thoughts struggling for utterance were perplex- 
ing them, and preventing the usual glib and noisy 
interchange of ideas. The problems they have to 
resolve are weighty and difficult, they know of nothing 
to which they can compare the medley of strange noises 
issuing from the huge iron pots which hiss incessantly. 
What unseen power was it that revolved the wheels 
they saw fly around with liglituing speed ? What 
does that iron drum contain ? ^Vhy is that white 
cook throwing in such large sticks ? Does the Ibanza 
eat' wood? Is it the Ibanza cooped up in the iron 
drum who makes that squeaking noise escaping out 
of the funnel ? Th.ese and such like thoughts trouble 
the minds of the aborigines of Bumba, so that little 
trade for food can be made although it is plentiful 
and cheap. 

On the 8th, bananas, goats, chickens, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, pumpkins, sweet potatoes and yams are freely 
sold, although the multitude is flighty and prone to 
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panic, 'wliicli causes tlie two cliicfs Myorabi and Sung’ 0 _ 
i\Iaji to be rusliing about crying out “ Peace, 0 peoplcam 
Sell your produce in security, these whites are o^El 
brothers by every bond that can bind us.” Withfij^^. 
however, these hearty efforts to impress their peop^r. 
witlj confidence the slightest rush of steam, a moveme 
of a white man, the impatient liftijig of a helmet o.n 
the broAv, the scratching of a heated head wmuld sein-i^^ 
hundreds promiscuously flying like a herd of frightened 
bufialo. Sacred water was spnankled along the shore, 
and over the trees, and towards the boats ; the long- 
hand-bell of Sungo jMaji was vigorously beaten, and old 
men came and muttered their incantations, but yet 
there was a dread of the “ Ibauza.” The stifled screams 
of women testified to a prescniiment that he was 
jDresent, the uneasy restless rolling eyes of the men 
searched for the first symptoms that he was advancing- 
the cries of “Be firm, 0 men of Bumba, there is 
nothing- to fear ! ” reiterated over and over, by the 
chiefs, who were ringing their bells like anxious town- 
criers, denoted vivid expectancy, and finally the 
“ Ibanza ” emerged into view ! 

One of my cabin-boys, enjoying all this extraordinary 
fright visible in the aetions and faces of the natives, 
while I was engaged talking with the eiigineer, had 
gone into the cabin, shutting- the door after him. 
Presently the door rvas violently burst open, and the 
sj)lendid form of a royal Bengal tiger crawled out ! 
A long thrilling- shriek rang out, and all at once the 
hundreds that stood on the shore, casting one hurried 
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glance at tlic terrible figure, with an unity of move- 
ment fled fehricking and yelling’ from the river Lank. 

When we discovered what had caused this extra- 
ordinary flight of the aborigines, their yells were 
immediately followed by roars of laughter from the 
crews of the boats, which the flying natives heard, 
and then halted, reassured more effectively by the 
merriment than by hours of bell ringing on the part 
of the criers. It brought them back, too, to see a 
tall young fellow laughing immoderately, while a 
collapsed tiger-skin la}^ at his feet in a harmless heap. 
The laughter became contagious, and one might see 
an entire population slapping their thighs, staggering 
convulsively about, and grasping one another for 
support as tliej^ reeled under the spasms which 
agitated them. 

An hour and a half above Bumba is an equally 
populous town named Yamhinga. It is on the same 
bank. As we approached, the lower portion of the 
town appeared to he disposed to reject us ; but we 
persevered in bawling ont for Mnknku, tlie chief of 
Yambiuga, whose name we had slyly obtained from 
Sungo-Maji of Bumba. In about fifteen minutes 
Mukuku deigned to come out into view on the river 
bank, a veritable dark Eobinson Crusoe, in head- 
dress and accoutrements. Over his curly head he 
wore an airtelop e-skin cap, adorned with a mighty 
crest of cock’s feathers, while a broad shoulder-belt 
of leopard-skiu, attached to which was a miscellaneous 
assortment of the tags and tassels of fetish mysteries. 
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.\oy\ slmig' over Iris manly breast. He W^Ivanced 
Vambmgi. ringing energetically Iiis long boll, crying, I am 
Mulvuku, and I have heard of the Ibanza. 
to see him face to face. Let the Ibanza land\ and 
come to Muknku.” 

These were brave words ; but anyone might see by 
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the manner Mnkuku hovered near the thickest of the 
human throng, that had he not been chief, and been 
so vociferously hailed by Ynmbila, he would have 
much preferred to remain unseen by the grim spirit 
whom he so valorously adjured to walk ashore. 

We set ourselves resolutely to conquer Mukuku’s 
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fear of the Ihaii/ia, and with such good results, that 
after the blood-brotlierhood ceremony had been de- 
spatched, not a shadow of doubt of our benignity 
remained in the good man’s head. 

During our stay here, the information was elicited 
that behind, or to the north of Yambinga, there flowed 
a river rvlnch emptied into the Congo, east of their 
town, called by some Itimbiri, by others Ngingiri. 
They said it was large; and that traders came from 
the north, and sold cowries and white beads to the 
Watumba who inhabited Musanga land. 

“ Yambinga," said our informants, “ and all this 
country round here, is an island (a peninsula ?), for the 
Itimbiri river is large, and ascends far behind us.” 

They also gave us a vast number of names of places ; 
but their ideas of locality were so very vague, and as 
each channel and islet of the main river bears its dis- 
tinctive title, their information had no practical value. 

On the 10th of November, at 2 n.M., we continued 
our journej’, and an hour later passed by Upper Yam- 
binga. At this place, hauled ashore, or boating in the 
river fastened to stakes, there were 243 pirogues; 
Lower Yambinga possessed 313 exposed to sight, 
Bumba nearly 400, Ndobo and Ibunda, perhaps as 
many, by which we have 1300 “dug-outs,” or pirogues. 
As the smallest of these will likely have a beam of 
] 5 inches, and is about 20 feet in length, an idea 
may be gained of the supplies of timber furnished 
by about twenty miles of forest. The war canoes 
are too valuable to be exposed to risk of loss by 
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flood, so tliey aro submerged and fastened b}' strong 
rattan hawsers to poles deeply buried in the clayey 
hank. 

By clinging to the right bank, despite the un- 
promising narrowness of some of thb channels, wc 
came in the afternoon, two hours after passing Upper 
Yambinga, into a broad channel 350 yards wide, which 
by following up we found led us from a course E.R.E. 
to ISr.E., and kept northing very fast until we were 
running N.N.E. It Avas then on waking up that we 
discovered ourseh’es to be in the river named to us as 
the Itimhiri. At Yankau, on its left bank, seated on 
a bluff with a clear open country about it, whore the 
river still shoAved signs of further inclination to the 
north, Ave retraced our course. 

This then Avas the river which the people of Yam- 
binga said ran behind them, and along Avhich, in its 
upper course, traders came from the north distributing 
the Italian cannetone beads, and on Avhose banks liA^ed 
the 'Watiunba. The water they said spread out broad 
in some places, and a man could not be seen on its 
opposite shore. Could it be a lake, or a mere broad 
expansion of the river ? 

The mouth of the river is in ET. Lat. 1° 57', and is 
about 180 geographical miles in a direct liiie to In- 
guima, on the Welle-Makua River. Its Avatcr is 
certainly clear, and might Avell come from a lake at 
no great distance inland. Yamu-ningiri is the name 
of a large village about eight miles aboA’e the con- 
fluence, up the Itimbiri. The river forms a delta, and 
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many forested islets dot the entrance. Opposite Yankaii 
it is a deep, navigable river, fully .‘loO yards wide, of 
a sligdrtly darker colour than the Congo. 

On the great river, situate above the confluence 
about four miles, we discovered Mutembo, consisting 
of three palisaded villages. Its inhabitants crouched 
behind their huts, spear in hand, to resist an expected 
attack, and as we passed by they dashed out into the 
open and slapped their rearward jrarts — a method of 
expressing contempt pretty generally known to vulgar 
Europeans. 

On the 12th, in the early morning, we passed by air 
unusually large clearing, that we at first, from its 
spacious breadth, took to be a natural plain. A city 
might have stood on the magnificent site, which was 
now dreary and desolate. The large population sup- 
ported upon this wide expanse must have had power- 
ful reasons for its abandonment, of which we must 
remain yet awhile ignorant. 

For the first time wo saw the left bank of the Congo, 
clear across from the right bank. The abandoned 
plain was once occupied by the Yalulima tribe, whom 
we shall meet on the left bank as we descend. This 
tribe is cunning for its iron manufactures, including 
the spears, the swords, the long bells, single and 
double, and the tiny dancing bells, which the pro- 
fessors of fetishism — Mgangaism, Inkissism, Ikiraism, 
or by whatever name you choose to designate the 
sorceries known to these natives — love to attach to 
their snake and iguana-skin-girdles. 
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Y;imbimgu, rivei’, in the plain which the ralulima tribe once 
inhabited, the breadth of the Congo is about a mile and 
a half, and eight miles of a view up stream is obtained, 
while as far as Mutembo below, the main channels lie 
fully exposed for maii}'^ miles. 

An island, a few miles above, contains the village 
of Yambungu, whose natives showed a disposition to 
be friendly, hut their dialect was unintelligible to us, 
although our guide, Yumhila, comprehended what they 
said. They showed to us several large tusks of ivory, 
but, perceiving that we were not purchasers of their 
precious material, they brought to us enormous yams, 
and baskets of large healthy sweet potatoes, also sheep 
with broad fat tails, besides fowls and eggs. 

Opposite the upper extremity of this island we dis- 
covered the embouchure of another river — the Nkuku ? 
— whose waters verged on blackish in colour. Two 
hundred and fifty yards would be a fair estimate of its 
breadth. Not much information that was intelligible 
could be gained from the natives, but ray opinion is 
that it is a branch of the Itimbiri Kiver. Inland they 
said that it was of great width. The districts around 
it are populous. We heard such names of villages as 
Luika, Yatui, Bwila, Mukanda-Meya, Isako, Bungele, 
Wanbuna, but as Ave may have shortly to locate these 
definitely, it will be better for us in the meantime to 
leave the districts blank. 

On the 13th we voyaged along a marvellously rich 
hank of tropical woods, dotted thickly Avith the fishing 
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liamlets of the Basaka. The islands of the Congo we 
also discovered to he peopled. 

On the 14th rve passed hy the Bahamba villages, 
and large war canoes were observed to hover about, 
some of them being manned by forty men, 11711611 they 
perceived that we steadily pursued our way without 
attempting to land they returned to their villages. At 
night we heard the sound of drums up-river, and were 
reminded of our experiences in 1877, 

On the 15th we steamed up, and at 8 A.sr. came 
in view of the Baruu villages, situate on high ground, 
ju'obably GO feet above the river. There was a con- 
siderable degree of hostile demonstration with spears 
and shields along the bank, but our steady progress 
past them, with our still demeanour, aided by their 
curiosity to pay more attention to the steamers, quite 
tranquilised them. 

A thick fog settled over us for about an hour, and 
the left bank loomed up into view between the islets. 

At noon I obtained an observation, and discovered 
that we were in ISf, lat. 1° 17', much nearer the 
Aruwimi than I thought. 

Orders were then given to prepare rifles and cart- 
ridges, to guard against those impetuous spearsmen of 
the great affluent which despatched its enoimous canoc- 
flotilla against us in 1877. It was not likely that the 
fierce aborigines would repeat their attempt against a 
steam-flotilla ; still prudence warned us not to omit pre- 
cautions, for if we were ever taken unawares in this 
region so far removed from help, the flood of the Congo 
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would uerUiinly be tbe reci^^ient of our muLilatod 
remains. We are also on this occasion armed with 
a charm, against which, unless they are hojoelcssly 
hostile, they need not hope to contend, and that is 
a determination on our part to remain passive. Only 
when nothing else will avail shall we emplo}' our rifles, 
and if wm have to resort to our weapons, we sliall 
remain until their savagencss shall be utterly e-vtin- 
guished. 

The forest on our left, as we advance, is grand in its 
vmalth of valuable woods and refreshing vernal appear- 
ance. The islets are rapidly thinning, the left Lank 
rises boldly into view, and the Congo appears to 
emerge into one broad united stream. I am observing 
these features of the landscape, when an immensely 
long canoe, loaded with armed men, dashes from 
l)ehind an island, and races rapidly across the stream ; 
being presently followed by another, and still another. 
Compared with the petty dug-outs which we Lave 
hitherto seen, they are splendid vessels. 

We, however, advance in close order; and I doubt 
much whether these reconnoitring war-canoes, after 
discovering the strange guise in which the strangeis 
are advancing, have obtained much comfort in tlie 
column of smoke-boats. 

The war-canoes having reached the right bank, con- 
tinue on their way upward, one after another ; and in 
this sight our eyes, rapidly taking note of every move- 
ment, detect in it an augury of good. “ There is not 
going to be a rush this time,” we thought. 
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■ Pi'esenLly ijasKiiig the abandoned clearing where 
stood the village which we stormed and took by 
assault in 1877, and the very spot where we awaited 
the attack of the flotilla of the Aruwimi, the great 
affluent gapes ojeen into view. The mighty parent 
stream also appears, with its magnificent breadth of 
water. Steadily continuing on our way, we enter 
the Aruwimi, until rounding a point which has 
prevented us as yet from obtaining a view of the 
villages, we see the town of Mokulu, where the Basokc, 
or Basongo, our ancient foes, reside. It is extended 
along a high clay bank about three miles in length. 
All its males, I should say, are in battle array on the 
verge, presenting an irregular, bronze-coloured line of 
fully-armed men. Brave in their war-paint — yellow, 
red, and white — and holding large shields on their 
left arras, they disport themselves fantastically before 
our view, while the great war-drums thunder the 
alarm, and incite their courage to its utmost pitch by 
a deep, bellowing sound. Keeping a respectful ad- 
vance of us are the three war-canoes, now joined by 
four other monsters of craft of excavated teak, having 
double rows of upstanding paddlers in each, with their 
paddle-shafts decorated with round ivory balls, while 
on the platforms astern dance the naval warriors, and 
startling blasts, from long ivory horns, sound wild 
musical notes, which are re-echoed by the tall woods 
on the opposite side. 

Arriving opposite the centre of the town, we steered 
across the river to a small clearing, which I detected in 
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tlin bank, dividinjr the CTcat affluent from tlic Cono-n. 
Tlie steam-] auncbes, Royal and A.I.A., also tlie whale- 
boat and canoes, were left here, while the En Avant, 
detached from her consorts, raced across the stream 
back again to the warriors, tliat were so conspicnonsh- 
outlined on the verg-e of the l)ank of Mokuhi. Yum- 
bila, with the promise of a rich reward ringing in his 
ears if he succeeded in allaying this frenzy, took his 
position on the top of the cabin, and the steamei 
having gained the upper extremity of Mokulu, stopped, 
and floated down stream wdiile the voice of Yurabila 
rang out clear and loud the “words of peace and 
friendship. 

They must have been powerful phrases our guitle 
employed, judging from the sudden silence and hush 
that fell on the crowded river bank. The drums that 
boomed the sonorous alarum of war ceased their doe].' 
sounds. The horns Avhich emitted the dreadful defiant 
blasts of battle, the angry cries grown hoarse with 
fury, the frantic foi’ins that leaped and bounded upward 
with quivering spears, all wmre hushed and stilled, and 
an anxiety to advance nearer and nearer to the voice 
promising peace was evident in the stealthy movemont 
of the masses. And then, although all this time wo 
■were cpiite ignorant what the syllabled jargon actually 
expressed, we observed — for our task was that nF 
silently noting everything — the people depositing their 
shields and spears near stumps, or trees, or housc'- 
in the rear, as if there were a kind of guilt in the laic 
frenzy that had possessed them. 
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“Bravo, Yninljila! keep at it, my friend. Yon have 
•done well ! But go on, their ears are hungry to hear 
more of yonr sweet voice,” wc whisj^ered. And Ynm- 
bila begins again with open palms, bland face, and 
archness combined with humour, to expatiate, we 
presume, upon the blessings of maintaining a friendly 
communion of man with man. Accent and gesture 
are both so expressive, that thej^ finally extort from a 
warrior on the bank friendly human tones in reply. 
They are so modulated and framed that they impress 
even our ignorant ears and dull senses with a feeling 
that the speaker of the Basoko is explaining suavely 
the causes that induced him and his fellows to exhibit 
themselves so rampantly ferocious. And then we 
understand, through Yhimbila, that we are requested 
to camp where the other steamers are left for the 
present, and that after awhile the Basoko would come 
to us as friends. 

We Avaited an hour at our forest camp, and then 
half-a-dozen tiny canoes, each containing tAvo men, 
advanced within 250 yards of us. There they hesi- 
tated, contenting themselves Avith gently paddling 
against the current. 

YTrmbila was again required to exert his suasive 
accents to insjDire them Avith courage to advance nearer. 
Hoav veiy patient Ave all were, Avatching this sIoav 
groAvth of confidence in their minds, may be imagined 
Avhen it took those people an hour to approach our 
shore, a few paces above our camp. Thither Yumbila, 
and three of the most plausible of our men, marched to 
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meet them, Avliere tlie ceremony of blood-brotbcrliooil 
Avas enacted, and shrill screams of satisfaction an- 
nounced that their timidity was at last Amnquished. 
The toAvn of Mokulu heard the good news, and the 
great drums now sounded the intelligence around. 
Avhich presently were responded to with thunderous 
booms from some other distant community, and thm 
our intercourse with the wild Basoko commenced. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

UP THE BIYEREE. * 

Tumbila returns with an interesting story— Slave kidnappers probably 
from the Soudan— Skilful workmanship — Umaneh and Yakui — 
Conical huts — The course of the river — Metropolitan Yambumba — 
A sham famine — The rapids — Supposed identity of the Biyerre and 
Welle — Itoasons for this opinion— Arabs in the neighbourhood — 
Again on the Congo. 

Ycmbila, the guide, crossed over to Mokulu with his 
newly-made blood-hrother tliat evening. "When he 
returned the next morning he was radiant witli 
triumph. The white man liad promi,sed to reward 
him for his signal services, and the Basolco had pre- 
sented him "with two fine tusks of ivory, to show their 
appreeiation of his worth. 

It may well be supposed tliat he gossiped until late 
hours among the Basoko, satisfying them with abundant 
information respecting’ the wdiite men and the propel- 
ling agencies that drove the smoke-boats so far up 
against the current of the Congo. And evidently the 
Basoko had something to say wdiich smacked of tra- 
dition and wonder. 

Unfolding his budget, Yumbila informed us first of 
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how the Basoho, many 3'ears ago, were alarmed liy 
reports of a powerful tribe who were descending the 
Congo past the Yakusu, commanded by a man with a 
face as pale as the moon. “ In onr waters,” tliey said, 

“ we never heard of a tribe moving down with man}- 
canoes, unless it came for war. So when we heard of 
this tribe, wc moved out of our river to fight it, but it 
turned against us just at the meeting of tlie watci^, 
and though the strangers did not liave man}' canoes, 
when we bore down on tbein they dropped our people 
level with fire and soft iron, which tore us to pieces, 
that wo could not stand against them. They then 
pursued us and fought us in our own town, and we 
could not even see what it Avas they threw at us, 
except our dead, who fell down and never rose again. 
And the tribe Avent away down the river, and a\g 
never heard what became of it until the other morning, 
Avhile it was cj[uite dark, Avm heard the dread sound, 

‘ boom, boom, boom,’ which is like the thunder of the 
sky in our ears, and Ave felt the flash of the flame in oui' 
faces. Waking- up from our sleep, we rushed out from 
our houses, and the darkness Avas lit up by a thousand 
jets of fire ; and a crackling noise was heard, loud i 
than a burning jdain makes, and more terrible than 
the most prolonged thunder. There w-as Avhizzing and 
buzzing, as of flying stones, in our ears, and many of 
our peojale, on coming out into the light of the burning 
houses, were struck dead by these things. The same 
fear came upon us as Avhen Ave first heard the loud 
thunder shot at us from the strange tribe, years ago. 
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on the river, and wo ran for uur very lives into the 
depths of the woods, where, in the thickest parts, we 
lay with our faces in the ground, afraid to lift our 
heads up, lest we might be hit by tliose iron balls that 
sang over us and crashed into the trees from our 
village. When we heard our women and children 
cry out, we thought we would do something. From 
our coverts we looked out. We saw that some of our 
houses were still on fire, and we heard again the long- 
shrieks of our women and cries of our children, and 
again we heard the startling boom that those long- 
hollow tubes, such as your people make, and again 
were we frightened and threw ourselves dowir into the 
thick bush. By-and-bye there was a deathly stillness ; 
we got a little bolder, and crept orrt to see for ourselves 
what had happened, and when we came to look upon 
iMokulu, more than half of it was burnt to the ground , 
as you can see to-morrow ; and as for our women and 
children, wc lost hundreds of them.” 

This was the .story Yumbila had gathered, or some 
of it, which was only completely told when he induced 
his new brothers to reiieat lo him again some of its 
most prominent points. Yumbila had fully succeeded 
in convincing them that we could not have known of 
this massacre and ruthless deed of darkness. 

“ Who were these j^eople ? WBiere did they come 
from ? Where ai-e they now ? By what riA-er did 
they come to you ? ” 

“ Ah, we knoAV not. We were all asleep when they 
came, and they departed, no one knows where, in 
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c.anoes. We think they must be the Bahunga, or some 
people from the far east, or perhaps they came from 
the north. Some of our people managed to get a sight 
of them, and say they were dressed like your people. 
But you came with Yumbila from below, and Yumbila 
says he never heard of such people.” 

By dint of patient questioning, we learned also that 
they heard that there were people wearing cloth north 
of the Basoko, from whom the}^ sometimes, in the way 
of trade with neighbouring tribes, obtained a few ot 
their heads and copper armlets, but they had not seen 
any of them. 

Of such a tribe as the Bahuuga I had never heard in 
1877, and my impression was that these midnight 
marauders were Soudan slave-traders, who had probably 
descended the great affluent. 

This opinion induced me to attempt obtaining some 
information respecting this river. But even its naim 
they Avere either unable or unAvilling to impart to im 
and when they asked me if I intended to follow up tl 
river, and learned that such was my intention, tk 
intelligence nearly became the cause of a rupture ii 
our newly-made friendship. This manifest reluctaiict 
to any disclosures respecting the upper course of the 
river only aroused my curiosity, which was further 
increased when I learned that they had no objection 
to our ascent of the Congo. 

Provisions rvere exceedingly abundant and Averc 
cheaper than at Iboko. White beads and coAvries 
seemed to be the popular currency here until our cloth 
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was exhibited, when, to possess a penny handkerchief 
became the object of general ambition. 

Their paddles, knives, and spears, exhibit remark- 
able skill in workmanship. On a paddle blade may be 
seen an infinite number of carvings rudely resembling 
lizards, crocodiles, canoes, fish, buffalo, &c. Their 
knives are broad swords in size and breadth, and as 
finely polished as a new razor; while their spears 
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are as sharp and bright as though they had just left 
a Sheffield shop. 

Almost every man possessed some kind of headdress, 
cither knit out of palm fibre material, or made of the 
skin of a monkey, or an antelope. A capacious knit 
haversack was a universal appendage to the shoulder. 

Physically they are a splendid people for muscular 
development, though there are some ill-featured, dark 
in colour, and puny of form among them. During the 
few days of our mutual intercourse, they gave us a high 
idea of their qualities — industry after their own style 
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not being' the Ica&t conspicuous. They seemed to mo 
to be the most valuable people for this characteristic 
that I had met. Their fishing canoes were 'witnessed 
coming in and going out continually, and while the 
people traded with us, they continued to pursue tlioii 
knitting of haversacks, hats, fish-nets, or twi&t twine, 
after the industrious manner of the traditional graiitl- 
dame of England. 

The town of Mokulu, though large, did not come up 
to the standard I expected to find in it as the home ol' 
that overwhelming force of warriors, rvliich swept dowji 
so proudly to meet us in 1877. The reluctance whicli 
the aborigines manifested to our ascent of the affluent 
the dim ideas that crept into my mind about Soudanese 
Arabs, all combined to create such a desire to investi- 
gate the river, that, though our time was valuable, 
we started on the 1 7th to explore it. 

From a breadth of ICOO yards at the mouth, a few 
miles below Mokulu, the river contracts to 000 yards: 
then, where islands begin to be a little more numerous, 
it widens, from bank to bank, to a breadtb of about 
1400 yards. j 

At 8 A.M. wm left our camp opposite Mokulu, an/l 
t^vo hours later we halted to cut better fuel, llcsumii/^ 
our journey at 2 P.M., we found ourselves three-eparten 
of an hour later abreast of Umaneh, which w;b 
superior in extent to Mokulu. A veritable Leviathan 
among canoes lay alongside the clay bank', ami 
would require at least one hundred stout wairiois to 
propel it at sufficient speed in a riv'er-fig'ht. The stem 
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platform was of tliree-incli teak, wliile the Low was 
massive enongL to sink a merchant shij>. The empty 
canoe showed at least 30 inches of free board, and alona- 

“ , O 

its whole length were carved figures of crocodiles and 
fishes, 

Umaneh being only two and three-quarter hours 
above Mokulu, I began to see how tlic great affluent 
could muster a large flotilla. Messengers, no doubt, 
had informed the natives of our coming, for a moi’e 
peaceful assemblage than we noticed on the banks 
could not have been wished. They coolly sat down in 
groups, or singly, surveying our vessels as though 
they belonged to Greenwich or Liverpool. I should 
lia^’c been well pleased to e.vchauge views on naval 
architecture with such indefatigable and scientific 
canoe-constructors as these Basoko ; but time would 
not allow of delay. 

At 6 P.M., of the same day, avc wmre abreast of 
Yakui, on right bank ; but Yakui on the left bank, 
which came in view as we steamed past an island, was 
much larger. 

At our camping-place next morning at dawn ap- 
])eared the fishermen of Yakui, who sold us fish, and 
imparted the names of the villages very frankly. They 
called themselves Basongo very distinctly. When 
questioned about the river, they gave their hand a 
south-easterly turn indicative of its course. 

A few miles above we came to Isombo, and nearly 
opposite was the first bluff, about forty feet high, from 
which the shore curved grandly from south-east to 
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north-east. About 10 a.m. ^vc appeared in view of 
Eondeh, among the natives of which we seemed to | 
have created a panic ; for the canoes containing the i' 
women and children, and household gods, were crossing j 
over to the left bank by scores. Here, for the fiist ^ 
time also, we saw a change in the architecture of tlie i 
buildings. Many tall conical huts — of the candle- 
extinguisher type — Avere seen rising high above the 
Avcll-known low, ridge-roof style adopted along the ^ 
Congo, since Ave left the Atlantic. As these circular 
huts appeared to he only about five feet in diametoi, 
it was at first a question as to Avhat they Avore 
adapted for. Eondeh also is a populous village^ 
The left bank at the upper extremity of Eond^^^, 
appears crowned with another important villag-e.-call|_ 
Yambi. 

When this last place appears in sight the ri’ 
begins another deep curve, which we folloAv for abr,^^, 
tAvo hours and find to be an almost complete sc,c_ . 
circle. 

My compass course tells me that Ave ha\m been 
running almost parallel AAoth the Congo, and bearing 
the south-easterly indication of the native of Yakni. 
For a moment, I am half inclined to suspect that the 
river we are ascending will turn out to be a right 
branch of the Congo after all. At noon I am anxious 
to take a correct latitude, and I find Ave are in N. Lat. 


0° 50' 0"! The day jjrevious Ave Avere in N. Lat. 
fo iji With my preconceptions that this affluent 
must be the Welle^ these rev'elations serve to confuse 
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me ; and now, wdtli curiosity greatly excited, whatever 
may be the result, we resolve on continuing the 
exploration to a definite issire. 

About 2 p.Ji. appear the po23ulous settlements of 
Yambua and Irungu, consisting of two series of half-a- 
dozen villages, each grou^^ed together on the right 
bank, on low rich land cleared out of a dense forest. 
An hour later, on account of a steady rainfall, we halt 
and camf) on the right bank. 

We start at 6.30 a.m. on the 19th, and at 9 am. the 
metropolitan town of Yambumha aj^pears, high aiid 
dry on a semicircular line of light-coloured bluff, forty 
feet above the river, with a multitude of steeply conical 
huts, ■whose thatch shows grey amid vivid green foliage 
of tig-trees, and mighty bombax, 2 >f^i™groves, and 
bananas. Eight thousand would be a fair estimate of 
the population of the town. Yet desjrito their numbers, 
they did not seem strong-minded enough to be able to 
resist the imjrulse to fly, which they did as though the 
' i' eternal enemy of both black and white men was pur- 
suing them. At first they a 2 >peared inclined to gaze 
upon us as tranquilly as those of TJmaneh had done, 
and accordingly posed in unconcerned attitudes along 
the verge of the soft sandstone bluff. But they no 
sooner heard the strange soughing of the steamers than 
they took to their heels, their shields clattering on their 
hips in accompaniment to their quick ste^JS. Human 
^oes they no doubt thought they could cojje with ; but 
against the Ibanza puffing and 2 )anting so deeply and 
■j-sp jangely, their only recourse was instant flight. 
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Some hills appeai’ed in the distance, in a nurtli- [ 
easterly direction, seeming- to lie in a range rumnDo- 
north-west and south-east; hut our course, after ‘I 
arriving- beyond the upper horn of the crescent on 1 
Avhich Yamhuraba is situate, still continued easterly. I 
The islands gradually disappeared, revealing a clean 
breadth of about 800 yards between each hank. We 
observed also that the river was gradually fallinn. 

A thick mist obscured everything- until 9 a.m. on the 
morning of the 20th, which prevented us from pro- 
ceeding- on our journey. An hour later appeared 
Jong range of hills on the right hank of the rivei 
From the lower end of this range, in N. Lat. 1° IG', oir 
course led along- a curve which brought ns at noon ' 
X. Lat. 1° 14'. Four hours later we came in siaht- 
the PiajDids. On the left hank were seen a number, 
villages, all the huts of which seemed to ho of 
sharp conical form. w 

dVe formed a camp about two miles below the rajs ; 
on the right bank, at the .sight of which the natives 
the villages across made a terrible racket with tlhj 
drums. Ynmhila was urged to try to start a conveA 
lion, the effect of which was that the drumming | 

silenced, and for nearly an hour the creatures kep | 

I 

hawling across the river one to another puerile infornri- 
tion relating to bananas and goats. Yumbila, alwa}- 
hungi-jg clamoured to the aborigines to bring food tf 
sell for heads — the natives as loudly denied that the} 
po,ssessed any. 

We went across in the whale-boat next morning to 
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■attempt to obtain the goodwill of the natives of Yaiu- 
buya ; hut, after an hour’s effort, we were compelled to 
desist. They reported they were starving, and they 
acted the part of famished joeople admirably. A few 
of our sailors threw some rolls of bread on shore in 
derisive unbelief of their statement ; but the natives, 
as quick-witted, affected to rush for the bread, and to 
eat it with inexpressible satisfaction, at the same time 
holding out their hands imploringly for more, xk 
few cowries thrown on shore also caused an eager 
scrambling; but though they could not be induced to 
sell goats or food, they were not averse to talk. I 
fear, that as they wore such consummate actors, not 
much reliance can be placed on any information given 
to us, since while they gave us numerous names of 
places, they never meiffioned, for instance, that their 
own village was Yambuya, whereas they declared it to 
be Ygonde. The rapids they also called Ruka or 
Luka, the river Massua, Kiyo, and Ikongo, whereas 
our frank friends of Yakui, called the river Biycrrcb 
Disinclined, because really unable from the vast 
\ mount of work to be done yet, and the time con- 
s, uned in iravigating such lengths of riverwater, to 
pi rsue investigation among people who so zealously 
babied our inquiries, we turned away and rowed up 
to I he rapids. Reaching a point whence I could 
■coni nand full view of them, I concluded that they 
mig] t be descended easily by men who knew tlic 
road I It is one of those rapids that would be sinrply 
exhill,, ating to rush down — there are no treacherous 
r '! T. K 
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whirlpools, eddies, or back-currents ; it is a steep 
rollinn- of a flood over, probably, a clean reef. The) • 
arc about 450 yards wide, from tlie deep bend in 
the right bank to the low iwint projecting into tlie 
stream from the left bank. 

Thus we are halted after an ascent of about iiinct}-- 
six English miles of the Biyerre. As the confluence of 
tlie river witli the Congo is in N, Lat, 1° 14', anti our 
camp below the rapids is in N. Lat. 1° 13', our course 
has been true easterly, notwithstanding- tlie three or 
four semi-circular bends in the river’s run. ^ 

Although all these geographical questions will 1 
presently settled, yet halting from pursuing the seanc 
further, I ought to state my rcasojis for still maioj 
taining- the opinion • ■ ■■ 

Welle. 


that this I'iver must be 


J 


From these rapids, the distance to Inguima, oi.^. 
Welle', is about 155 geograifliical miles in a direc. 
line. The natives of Yankui call the river Biyerre ■ 
the Basoko admitted it also, but stated that only the 
Upper Aruwimi was called the Biyerre, that is. tha< 
portion of it above the rapids. 

The Welle of Schweinfurth is called by IMiani, Wa 
and IVerre ; another calls it Meri or Bere. 

It is a large river, bOO yards wide and 25 feet dee,ji- 
we have traced it east across one degree of longifl'^^ 
Over the rapids we see that the hill-range which tc 
caused the interruption runs north-west and 
east. The river has been deflected from its com 
the hills, and must flow from a north-westerly diino tc> 
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Eounding- the south-easterly extremity, it rims direct 
west to the Congo. That there arc other rapids Yambuya. 
up aljove these may well he imagined •, the great 
bends wo have already passed make it quite possible 
tha( there are many more ; and a mere view, such as 
we had of this curve above the rapids trending north- 
westerl}’, has but little value. But a gdance at the 
larg'e semi-circular bend between the confluence of the 
Nekke with the Welle, and the junction of the Gurba 
and the Welle, will serve to show that two inverse 
I bends would about connect the Welle, Bere, or "Werre' of 
I Schweinfurth, Miani, and Junker with the river called 
I Biyerre, which we have just ascended. The Itimbiri 
is not large enough to receive such a river as the 
Welle is figured on the maps of its exjolorers. The 
Biyerre’s great volume must absorb, not only the 
Welle', but most probably the Nepoko of Junker. At 
this season the river Biyerre discharg-es 150,000 cubic 
feet of water per second into the Congo. 

Now, Dr. Barth describes the Shari, the river which 
i many geographers insist upon as receiving the Welle, 

\ hus : — ■ 

“ I found myself floating on this noble river, which 
p\'s certainly GOO yards across. On the western shore 
bm river sweeps slowly along, and, in general, appears 
to \ to he very deep. In the channel the poles of the 
eoiuvuneii indicated a depth of 15 feet.” 
mia we suppose that this “ noble” river, the Shari, to 
roam 10 yards wide, of an uniform depth of 15 feet, 
exhill current of two knots an hour, we only obtain 
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G 7,000 cubic feet of watei’ per sccoiul, anrl t])is at n , 
point 810 geographical miles in a direct line from 
Munza’s on the Welle. As Munza’s is situated at a ^ 
place on the Welle which is over 200 geographical 
miles hr a direct line fronr its source, then we have 
,111 Er[uatorial river with a course of nearly 2000 
English miles, with only a volume of G7,000 cubic ' 
feet of water per second. The Congo, on the other 
hand, after only 1600 miles of a course, rolls jjast 
Nyangwe a volume of 230,000 enbic feet per second, or 
There is such an incomprehensibility in all this, that , 

I can only record my belief that, as the Biyerre isl, 
only loo geographical miles from the lowest poinit 
known on the Welle, and discharges such a volumah 
ot vater, the hahn of the AVelle and the Nepoko nri 
be included within the hyclrographic area supp] ' g 
the Biyerre uitli water. orja 

At a place just five miles below Yambii^’a dii 
returning down river, I made a series of measurenWerre ; 
of cniTent velocity, and soundings. The central ciirrcn'^the,) 
flowed at the rate of 1150 feet in five minutes-, tlie-aj,,; 
greatest depth of water was forty -two feet | the breadth .j. 
of river was 580 yards. a I n 

We camped at Irungu arrd urrdcrwerrt the scarific epl 
tion of brotherdrood. From our new brothers we 
ceived the extraordinary information that the Biyr,'i1war 
after turning to the north-west made another td 5 (;| to 
sorrtherly and joined the Congo. I presume that > they 
must be the Nepoko affluent of the Biyerre. u'’ 

At Yakui, so much had our peaceful passage irpi.^i]:,,-. tc 
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impressed tlie people, that we were enabled to purchase 
eight dciys’ provisions. I heard also sufficient at this 
place to prove that there were Arabs from the East 
Coast on the Congo, but the locality was so vaguely 
’'desigiiEiited that we did not pay much attention to the 
news. When, however, thev learned that after return- 
ing to Mokulu we intended to visit the Cong’o in the 
same manner, they manifested undisguised pleasure 
for some reason. The Babunga marauders were sure 
to “catch it” tl)ey thought, if they were overtaken 
by us. 

A little before noon on the 23rd we halted for a 
short time at our camp opposite Mokulu. Wo dis- 
covered that the Biyerre bad fallen eighteen inches 
during our absence. We then continued our journey 
down to the mouth, and, rounding the low forest 
point dividing the two rivers, we steamed up the 
mightier Congo. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TO STANLEY FALLS. 

Predatory Bahnuga — An odd means for defence— Deserted villngcs— 
Enormous flotilla of canoes — Danger ahead — Earagos by the Arabs 
— “ Cruel man has done his ■worst”— Ecmains of burnt villages— A 
shoching discovery — We overtake the Arab slave-traders — 
tioiis on retribution — Extent of territory ray>gci4“l^*#gW^)s — 
Tlicir miserable captives — A harrowing .scene — CniAivos all 'wonien 
and children ; their numVier — The cause of the trade — Yangainbi— 
The Cliofu river— Tlie Wenya fifshermen- Cunning policy of tlic 
Arabs— Stanley Falls— Description of the cataracts— The di.strict 
tribes — Their mode of fishing — A dangerous ferry — Drum signals — 
An industrious people- The fish of the ■^’■aters— Palavers— Our 
farthest station founded— Binnie is appointed chief, arid left in 
charge— Homeward hound. 

We have now, while breasting the swift ochreous flood 
of the Congo, a wider view of river reach, and a more 
spacious breadth of stream than we enjoyed between j- 
the banks of the Biyerre. Denuded of its i.slets, th', 
Congo revealed itself occasionally, now with a clea- 
view of two and a half miles of open water, broys 
enough to absorb a dozen mighty tributaries as lai to 
as the Bi^^erre'. And yet we were, at the conflnciey 
just passed, 12G6 English miles from the sea, 

921 miles above Leopoldville. ig to 
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Faithful to oui’ purpose we, eling to the right bank, 
which is low, but grand for the forest of massive 
trees nourished by its fertile soil. We pass a clearing 
which was once a market-place. It is not used now, 
a change having come over the people of the land. 
There are rumours of predatory Bahunga floating 
throughout the surrounding districts, and distrust, fear, 
and suspicion lie heavy on men’s souls. 

We have discovered that we ourselves are not above 
suspicion. We may not be related to the fierce kid- 
nappers who roam about at midnight on the wide 
waters and pounce upon sleeping aborigines, but we 
wear cloth, and we carry the dreadful hollow tubes 
which belch thunder and ruin to men. “ Yes, go up 
the Hlburra [the Congo] when hollow tubes spit fire at 
one another — could we but see it, it were grand 
fun ! ” So think the natives, while we, utterly igno- 
rant what strange tribe this is equally matched with 
ourselves, keep pressing on nearer and nearer to the 
kidnappers, in admirable bewilderment as to who tliey 
may be. 

a At four o’clock we pass another market-place, and 
think of camping, but the people rvho spring on shore 
\with the hawsers fall down and show bleeding feet, 
f^ud we discover that the ground has been defended by 
[vins of dried rattan stuck all over the surface, and we 
pile obliged to steam on another hour until a suitable 
“uKce in the thick forest has been found. 
iciUhe next day at 9 a.m. we pass the well-laiown 
■s vket-place, where, in 1877, the vendors and buyers 
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left the profits and pleasures of marketing to attiifk 
ns in impetuous style, so little did the}^ expect that the 
desceudinc,' canoes contained men whose souls had Leeii 
well tried in resisting’ such attacks. All ot ns who liaci 
keen present on tliat occasion rehearsed the scene and 
the events which almost each tree recalled. 

An hour later a fourth market-place was passed, 
from which the natives had been seen hastening ava;s 
to an island or islands near the left bank. The dis- 
tance was so great, and so much haziness from the 
humid heat obscured the light, that we could norwtfJi. 
discern the outline of the opposite shore. 

The land rose in heautifid gentle hills, green witl 
the perpetual springtime, and deeply wooded every- 
where, hut bluffy on their river face. Hero and 
there peeped out banana groves, belonging to tiny 
hamlets occupying the limited clearings. These liighci 
lauds belong’ no doubt to the bluff-browed banks near 
Yamhumba on the Biyerre. 

Looking across to the i.slands which the Congo again 
bears ^\■ithin its bosom we fancy we see a movement as 
of paddles — tho.se bright mirror-like flashes of water we 
know so wmll on a calm day, and languidly tracing thca.. 
islet shores upward, a half-formed suspicion creeps intj'’*' 
our minds that the shores themselves are widenin;^. 
But, examining the curious phenomenon through 
binocular, such a number of canoes arc seen that tl p) 
create unpleasant thoughts of imminent strife. Spey 
gestions arise of conflicts with the terrible Bahin 
of running down an entire flotilla of canoes, pluiij^^o t( 
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and sprawling madly about witli inarvellous rapidity 
of action, while the sharp crack of breech-loaders sound 
clear above the turmoil. What else could such an 
encounter luean ? Our men are all conscious that 
there is a large force of people in the neighbour- 
hood, notwithstanding that the rig-ht hank appears 
silent and uninhabited. 

We cast olF the whale-boat, and the En Avant 
dashes on to obtain a clearer view of this immense 
flotilla. In ten minutes we can trace a long and 
thick column of ascending canoes, creeping along under 
the shadows of the overhanging woods of an island. 
It may he tliree miles in length; it may he less, it may 
he more, hut its length dwarfs all that Ave have ever 
seen of flotillas. I estimated the number of canoes at 
about a thousand. We steamed slowly up, parallel 
with the column, to the distance of a mile and a half. 
I presumed that they meditated an attack, and I 
became lost in conjectures as to the result of a 
^ determined charge of such a vast force. If there Avere 
an average of five to each canoe tliat would give a 
number of 5000 ; enough to OACrwlielm us, even if they 
' came to the attack with naked hands. 

Discretion is wise in such circum, stances as environed 
us. We had no quarrel with any jDeoplc, not even 
with the Bahunga, and our mission could not he 
prefaced by seeking opportunities for warfare. Argu- 
ing thus the En Avant returned to her consorts, 
picked up her boat, and the steam flotilla held on 
its way. 
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At 4.30 a rain-storm halted us. This was the usual 
ending to such a hazy sultry day, and was generally 
accompanied by vivid lightning, and loud thunder 
shocks. IVe had a comfortable camp, however, on a 
cosy islet, well protected from the tempest that endured 
the whole night. 

The next morning (the 25th) we continued our 
journey. Two hours later we saw a break in the solid 
Avail of forest trees along which Ave had travelled, and 
I remembered its j)osition A'ery clearly. On my old 
map it is marked “ MawembcV’ and Avas strongly 
palisaded; hut now, though I looked closely through 
my glass, I could detect no sign of pali&adc or hut. The 
clearing was there, it Avas true, the site of the palisaded 
village Avas also there, and notAvithstanding its ennd 
ness it Avas recognised. As avc advanced we could sc 
poor remnants of banana groves ; avc could also trace 
the whitened paths from the riA^er’s edge leading up 
the steep bank, but not a house nor a living thigg- 
could be seen anyAvhere. The exact extent, position, 
and nature of the village site Avas unchanged, but the 
close, bristling palisade, and the cones of fowl-huts, 
and the Ioav ridge-roofed huts ju.-'t visible above it- v a11 
had vanished. i 

When Ave came abreast of the locality, avc perce. .d 
that there had been a late fire. The heat had scorched 
the foliage of the tallest trees, and their silver stein.'^ 
had been broAvned by it. The banana plants looked 
meagre ; their ragged fronds Avaved mournfully their 
tatters, as if imploring pity. We slackened the speed 
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^oF the engines, tn contemplate the scene and reflect 
I upon its meaning'. 

& • 

I' Six years before we had rushed by this very place 

without stopping, endeavouring by our haste to thwart 
p the intentions of our foes — if foes they meant to be — 
; since which time the history of this land had been a 
' blank to us. Surely there had been a great change ! 
As we moved up the stream slowly, another singular 
sight attracted our gaze. This was two or three long- 
canoes standing on their ends, like split hollow columns, 
upright on the verge of the bank. What freak was 
this, and what did the sight signify ? Had one of 
these canoes been weighed, it is certain it could not 
have been less than a ton. To have tilted and raised 
®<?e/ch a weight argued numbers and union. It could 
^^)vsver have been the work of a herd of chattering 
savages. As they stand, they are a tacit revelation 
of the effect of energy and cohesion ; they signify a 
union of men— and union is force ! They are xlrabs 
who have performed this feat of strength, and these 
upright columnar canoes betray the advent of the slave- 
traders in the region beloAv the Falls ! We learned 
later that on this now desolate spot once stood the 
town of Yoraburri. 

A few np"^-" higher up on the same bank we 
came abreast of another scene of desolation, where a 
^vhole town had been burnt, the palms cut down, 
bananas scorched, many acres laid level with the 
ground, and the freak of standing canoes on end 
repeated. In front of the black ruin there were a 
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couple of hundred people crouched down on the 
veige of the bank, looking Avofully forlorn and cheer- 
less, some with their hands supporting their chins, 
regarding- us with a stupid indifference, as though 
they were beyond further harm, while all seemed to 
say by their attitude, “ Cruel man has done his worst. 
Having lost all, rve are beyond your spite, and greater 
wretchedness than that which we are now in is impos- 
sible. How can it profit 3’ou to harm us ? ” 

Our guide, Yumbila, was told to question them as to 
what wms the cause of this dismal scene, and one old 
man stood out and pourell forth his tale of grief and 
woe with an exceeding volubility. He told of a sudden 
and unexpected invasion of tlieir village, by a host of 
kaping, yelling men, in the darkness, who dinned 
tlieir ears -with murderous fusilades, slaughtering 
tlieir people as they sprang out of their burning buts 
into tbc light of tbe flames. Not a tbird of the men 
had escaped ; the larger number of the women and 
children had been captured and taken away, they knew 
not wbitlier. 

“ And where are these people ? ” w'e asked. 

“ They are gone np-river, about eight days ago.” 

“ Aud Lave these people burnt up all tbe villages? ” 

“ All ; everywhere, on both sides of the river.” 

“ What are they like, these strange people? ” 

“ They are like your people in your boats, and wear 
white clothes.’’ 

“ Ab 1 And who are all those people we saw- yester- 
day in hundreds of canoes near the islands ? ” 
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- “They are oiir ]ieo)ile, from our side and from the 

^ ^ Nov. 25 

other, who have gathered tog’ether for protection, xlt Tombun 
night they go to their fields to get food, hut in the 
daytime they live on the islands, with their canoes 
ready, lest tlze wicked and fierce people come back, 

But go awa]’, go away ; strangers are all bad. 

Gfo to them if you want ivory ; go and fight 
them. We have nothing — nothing-.” And the old 
man’s gesture, with open palms, was painfully ex- 
pressive. 

We continued on our journey, advancing as rapidly 
as our steamera could breast the stream. Every three 
or four miles we came in sight of the black traces of 
the destroyers. The charred &take.«, upright canoes, 
pole': of once populous settlements, scorched banana 
groves, and prostrate palms, all betokened ruthless 
ruin. 

At 4 P.M, we halted at a camp in a plain just above 
the devastated site of Yavunga. We had 2 '>assed, since 
leaving the Biyeire, twelve villages utlerly consumed 
by fire. In these eight separate communities had 
existed. 

Opposite Yavunga, on the left bank, is the district 
of Yaporo. Surveying the scene through the bino- 
cular glass we could assure ourselves that the tale of 
the old man was not exaggerated. Not one house 
was visible, althougli the extensive clearing indicated 
that Yaporo had been populous. Thiswmuld have been 
evident even had I not remeiubered, by the peculiar 
red clay banks, which is such a feature of it, that I 
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Lad seen a large and loiig'-extended town Lore. Just 
above, I also remembered, we bad bad a tougb figbt 
witb tbe people, who bad cried “ Ya Mariwa ” as 
they charged on ns, and there was the Tugarambusa 
ridge, its outlines not to be mistaken. 

On tbe morning of tbe 27tli of ISTovember we were 
delayed by a scantiness of fuel, due to tbe extent of the 
clearing, so that departure was not possible until after 
7 o’clock. A mile above our camp we detected some 
object, of a slaty colour, floating down stream. The 
En Avant steamed towards it, and tbe man witb the 
sounding-pole at the bow,*on arriving near it, turned 
it over witb a boat-book. We were shocked to discover 
tbe bodies of two women bound together with cord ! 
This tragedy, by tbe appearance of tbe bodies, must 
have occurred about twelve hours previously. 

Wondering what could have caused tbe committal of 
such a crime, we continued to follow tbe shore, where 
the current was slack, until wc came to tbe upper end 
of tbe crescent bend, which is above Yavunga. At 
tbe close of an hour we were rounding the point, 
when looking up river hastily, Ave saw a white mass 
fronting the landing-place of a village. I caught up 
my glass and examined it. Others appeared in a 
group, as Avc edged towards tbe centre of the stream. 
They were tents; tbe Arabs of Nyangwe bad been 
overtaken ! 

They were CAndcntly in force, for their camp, or 
village, was evidently large enough for a great number, 
and a rough palisade seemed to surround it. We 
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l^ittormed ourselves in line and advanced up-river. As 
.'fwe drew near I oLserved througdi the telescope that 
.;our presence excited a commotion on the banks, which 
ibecame lined with a multitude of men in white dress 
? ,who acted as if flurried. I also saw a large number of 
canoes fastened to the landing-place, which revealed at 
once the secret of these sudden midnight surprisals. 
These people had in some manner descended the river 
from Nyangwe past the Falls. 

I felt conscious for a short period of an internal 
struggle against an impulse, which was almost over- 
powering, to avenge these 'devastations and massacres 
of sleeping people. The picture of those houseless 
people of Yomburri, the eloquent but most pitiful 
tale of the old man, the corpses of the two women 
bound together, which seemed to suggest a cold-blooded 
deliberate murder — all appealed to me for immediate 
and complete vengeance. And yet — who am I that I 
should take the law into my hands and mete out retri- 
bution ? The dmidhsb deeds arc already accomplished 
— the embers of the burnt houses are cold, the blood 
shed has long ago been dried. Then, again, came the 
thought that the captives were still in bondage ; the 
tears of these are still flowing, their sorrow is even yet 
fresh. And this naked land, raided, and devastated in 
this cruel fashion, of what possible use would it be when 
emptied of its people ? But it was useless for me to 
repeat to myself such forcible reasons for revenging 
these wholesale outrages. I had not the slightest shadow 
of authority to vindicate the dictates of justice. I 
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rejjrcscntecl no constituted government, noi liad I tlie 
shadow of authorit}'- to assume the rule of censo]', judge 
and executioner. Both parties were my friend^, at 
least I hoped so ; one part}’, being- stronger, hy force 
and fraud has almost exterminated the other, hut 
without a commission I may not interfere'. Ilael I 
appeared on tlie scene while one of these many 
tragedies was being- enacted I might — so conta- 
o'ious is the effect of stiife — have assisted the weaker 

O 

party. 

x\.fter the usual discharge of blank carlridges from 
the boats, announcing- an arrival, followed by re- 
sponsive salvoes from the shore, a canoe put out 
from the hank, and hailed us in Swahili, ti.e lan- 
guage of the oriental coast, to which we replied in 
terms of peace. * 

We formed a camp below them, and almost imme- 
diately after -nq had secured our boats, our Zanzibaris 
^cere shaking- hands with the Manyema slaves of Abed 
bin Salim, who had invaded and ravaged the country 
to obtain slaves and ivory for their master. 

We discovered that this horde of banditti — for in 
reality and without disguise they were nothing else — 
Avas under the leadership of seAmral chiefs, but prin- 
cipally under Kaiema and Kiburuga. They had started 
sixteen months previously from Wanc-Kirundu, about 
thirty luiles below Yinya Njara. For eleven months 
the band had been raiding successfully between the 
Congo and the Lubii’anzi, on the left hank. They 
had then undertaken to perform the sazne cruel work 
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|’'between the l>i 3 ’erre and Wane-Kirundu. On looking i88i. 
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i-at mj map I find that such a territory within theyombum.’ 
ft area described would cover superficially 1G,200 square 
I' geographical miles on the left hank, and 10,500 miles 
bon the rig'ht bank, all of which in statute mileage 
r would be equal to 34,570 square miles — -just 2000 
square miles greater than the island of Ireland — 
inhabited by about 1,000,000 people. 

The band when it set out from Kirundu numbered 
300 fighting men armed with flint-locks, double-barreled 
percussion guns, and a few breech-loaders; their fol- 
lowers, or domestic slaves and women, doubled this 
force. 


After spending- the morning- listening- to such of 
their adventures as they chose to relate, I was per- 
mitted in the afternoon to see the human harvest 
they had gathered, as many of my people had exag- 
gerated the numbers of the captives they had seen 
in the camp. 

Their quarters \vere about 150 r arJs above the place 
we had selected. It was surrounded wdth a fence made 
of the hut 'v\-alls of the native town ofyangnmbi, which 
lay -without in ruins ; the square plats of raised and 
tamped earth with a fe-^v uprights alone indicating- 
where it stood. The banana groves had been levelled, 
and their stalks employed to form the fence around 
about their camp. 

Within the enclosure was a series of low sheds, 
extending many lines deep) from the immediate edge 

I of the clay bank inland, 100 yards; in length the 
VOL. II. L 
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^i883._ camp was about 300 yards. At the landing-place 
Yombimi. below Were fifty-four large canoes, vaignng in carrying- 
capacity. Each might convey from 10 to 100 people. 

The first general im23ressions arc that the cam]) is 
much toe densel}'' joeopled for comfort. There are rows 
upon rows of dark nakedness, relieved here and there 
by the white dresses of the captors. There are lines oi- j 
groups of naked forms uj)]-ight, standing, or moving | 
about listlessly; naked bodies are stretched under tlie ^ 
sheds in all positions ; naked legs innumerable are 
seen in the perspective of prostrate sleepers ; there are 
countless naked children, many mere infants, forms of 
boyhood and girlhood, and occasionally a drove of abso- 
lutely naked old women bending under a basket of fuel, 
or cassava tubers, or bananas, who are driven througli 
the moving groups by two or tli^’ee muslceteers. On 
paying more attention to details, I observe that mostly 
all are fettered ; youths Avith iron rings around their 
necks, through Avhich a chain, like one of our boat- 
anchor chains, is rove, securing the captives by 
twenties. The children over ten are secured by three 
copper ring.s, each ringed leg brought together by 
the central ring, which accounts for the apparent 
listlcssness of movement I observed on first coming- 
in presence of the curious scene. The mothers are 
secured by shorter chains, around whom their re- 
spective progeny of infants are grouped, hiding the 
cruel iron links that fall in loops or festoons over 
their mammas’ breasts. There is not one adult man- ' 
captive amongst them. 
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I"’’ Besides the shaded ground strewn over so thickly 
the j^i’ostrate and uprig-ht bodies of captives, 
I" the relics of the many raids He scattered or heaped 
E*up in profusion everywhere, and there is scarcely a 
'"sq^uare foot of ground not littered with something, 
such as drums, speai's, swords, assegais, arrows, bows, 
knives, iron-ware of native make of every pattern, 
paddles innumerable, scoops and halers, wooden troughs, 
ivory horns, whistles, buffalo and antelope-horns, ivory 
f)estles, wooden idols, heads of wood, berries, scraps of 
fetishism, sorcerers’ wardrobes, gourds of all sizes, 
nets, from the lengthy seine to the small hand-net; 
baskets, hampers, shields as large as doors (of wood, or 
of plaited rattan), crockery, large pots to hold eight 
gallons, down to the child’s basin ; wooden mugs, basins, 
and mallets ; grass .cloth in shreds, tatters, and pieces; 
broken canoes, and others half excavated; native adzes, 
hatchets, hammers, iron rods, &c., drc. All these lit- 
tering the ground, or in stacks and Iieaps, with piles 
of banana and cassava peelings, flour of cassava, and 
sliced tubers drying-, make up a number of untidy 
pictures and details, through all of which, however, 
prominently gleam the eyes of the captives, in a state 
of utter and supreme wretchedness. 

Little perhaps as my face betrayed my feelings, 
other pictures would crowd upon the imagination ; and 
after realising the extent and depth of the misery pre- 
sented to me, I wallced about as in a kind of dream, 
wherein I saw through the darkness of the night the 
stealthy forms of the murderers creeping towards the 
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doomed town, its inmates all asleep, and no sound-; 
issuing from the gloom but the drowsy liinn of chirp- 
ing- cicadas or distant frogs — when suddenly flash the 
light of brandished torches ; the sleeping town is in- 
volved in flames, while volleys of musketry lay low 
the frightened and astonished people, sending man}- 
through a short minute of agony to that soundless 
sleep from which there will be no waking. I wished 
to be alone somewhere -where I could reflect upon 
the doom which has overtaken Bandu, Yomburri. 
Yangambi, Yaporo, Yakusu, Ukanga, Yakonde, Ituka. 
Yaryeinbi, Yaruche, populous Isangi, and probabl}* 
thirty scores of other villages and towns. 

The slave-traders admit they have only 2300 captives 
in this fold, yet they have raided through the length 
and breadth of a country larger than Ireland, bearing- 
fire and spreading carnage with load and iron. Both 
banks of the river show that 118 villages, and forty- 
three districts have been devastated, out of which is 
only educed this scant profit of 2300 females and 
children, and about 2000 tusks of ivory ! The spears, 
s-vmrds, bows, and the quir-ers of arrows, show that 
many adults have fallen. Given that ibesc 118 vil- 
lages w-ere peopled only by 1000 each, we have only 
a profit of 2 per cent.; and by the time all these 
captives have been subjected to the accidents of the 
river vmyage to Kirundu and Nyangwe, of camp life 
and its harsh miseries, to the havoc of small-pox, and 
the pests -which miseries breed, there will only remaizi 
a scant 1 per cent, upon the bloody venture. 
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_ /".They tell me, liuwever, that the convoys already 
^arrived at Nyangwe with slaves captured in the interior 
■'have been as great as their present band. Five ex- 
Ipeditions have come and gone with their booty of 
dVory and slaves, and these five expeditions have now 
completely weeded the largo territory deseribed above. 
If each expedition has been as successful as this, 
the slave-traders have been enabled to obtain 5000 
women and children safe to Nyangwe, Kirundii, and 
Vibondo, above the Stanley Falls. Thus 5000 out of 
an assumed million will be at the rate of adialf per 
cent., or five slaves out of 1000 people. 

This is poor profit, out of such large waste of life, for 
originally we assume the slaves to have mustered about 
10,000 in number. To obtain the 2300 slaves out of 
the 118 villages, they must have shot a round number 
of 2500 people, wdiile 1300 more died bj^ the wayside, 
through scant provi,sions and the intensity of their 
hopeless wretchedness. How many arc wounded and 
die in the forest, or droop to death through an ov^er- 
whelming sense of their calamities, we do not know, 
but if the abovm figui'cs are trustworthy, then the out- 
come from the territory with its million of souls is 
5000 slaves, obtained at the cruel expense of 33,000 
lives ! And such slaves ! They are females, or young 
children who cannot run away, or who with youthful 
indifference will soon forget the terrors of their cap- 
ture ! Yet each of the very smallest infants has cost 
the life of a father and perhaps his three stout brothers 
and three grown-up daughters. An entire family of 
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six souls have been clone to death to obtain that small, 
feeble, useless child ! 

Tliese are my thoughts as I look upon the horrible 
scene. Every second during which I regard them the 
clink of fetters and chains strikes upon my ears. My 
eyes catch sight of that continual lifting of the hand to 
ease the neck in the collar, or as it displays a manacle 
exposed through a muscle being irritated by its weight, 
or want of fitness. My nerves are offended with the 
rancid effluvium of the unAvashed herds within this 
human kennel. The smell of other abominations annoy 
me in that vitiated atmosphere. For horv could poor 
people, bound and riveted together by twenties, do 
otherwise than walloAv in filth ! Only the old Avomen 
arc taken out to forage ; they dig out tlie cassava 
tuber, and search for the banana, while the guard, 
AAuth musket ready, keeidy Avatches for the coming of 
the vengeful native. Xot much food can be procured 
in this manner, and what is obtained is flung down in 
a heap before each gang, to at once cause an nnseeinly 
.scramble. Many of these poor things liaAm been already 
months fettered in this manner, and their bones stand 
out in hold relief in the attenuated skin, Avhich liangs 
down in thin Avrinkles and puckers. And yet, who' 
can withstand the feeling of pity so powerfully pleaded 
for by those large eyes and sunken cheeks ? 

M"hat was the cause of all this vast sacrifice of 
human life, of all this nnspeakahle misery ? Aothing, 
but the indulgence of an old Arab’s “ wolfish, bloody, 
starved, and ravenous in.stincts.” He Avished to oh- 
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tain slaves to barter profitably away to other Arabs, 
and Laving' weapons — g'rms and gunpowder — enough, 
he idaced them in the hands of three hundred slaves, 
and despatched them to commit murder wholesale, just 
as an English nobleman -ivould put guns in the hands 
|t of his guests, and permit them to slaughter the game 
[' upon his estate. If we calculate three quarts of blood 
' to each person who fell during the campaign of murder, 
we find that this one Arab caused to bo shed 281)0 
gallons of human blood, sufficient to fill a tank measure- 
ment of -IGO cubic feet, quite large enough to have 
drowned him and all his kin ! 

I now understood why the Basoko of the Biyerre 
were so gleeful wlieii they heard we were about to ascend 
the Congo. Their talk about the Bahunga was that 
of people bewildered by the suddenness of the attack 
upon them, who seized upon the first name uttered to 
them. They hoped, of course, that we would mutually 
destroy one another, and thus they would be relieved 
from their fears. 

dVe exchanged gifts with Karema and his blood- 
stained confederates. We also obtained guides from 
them to speak for us to the j)eople at the Falls, and 
being in a hurry to leave such dreadful scenes, we 
departed next moniiug, the 28th, for the cataract. 

Yangainbi, which we said was occupied by the Arab 
slave-traders, is beautifully situated on a level terrace, 
at the foot of the Tuguramhusa ridge, which runs 
parallel with the Congo for a length of eight miles. 
The summits of the ridge, which are at an altitude of 
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perhaps t\vo liundrcd feet above the river, appear to 
offer a charming- field for European agriculturists. The 
slopes arc delightfully fresh and green, and where the 
red bluffs rise, they are overhung by verdant masses 
of shrubbery. The left bank opposite is a flat and 
level land, witli far extended clearings ; it is a land 
for sugar cane, cotton, rice, maize, and millet. The 
right bank above the ridge is a land for wheat, being 
at a dry and healthy altitude. 

A few miles above the red sandstone clifls of Tugar- 
ambusa are Ituka, Yaruche, and Yaryembi, or rather 
were, for at this time mere relics of settlements were 
shown. And yet I remember well their rampant 
multitudes on the banks and in the canoe flotillas 
worrying our force in 1877 with the courage of yelping- 
terriers. Both banks were now empty of their peoples, 
they were abandoned to the silence of absolute solitude. 

Soon after rounding the point of Yarj-embi, we 
view before us a straight twelve-mile reach. On the 
right bank there are three abandoned settlements, and 
on the left there are five, mere empty clearings. The 
river varies from 800 to IGOO yards wide, with a strong 
but steady current. The banks are nearly uniform, 
from ten to thirty feet high, woods alternating with 
o^ren sites of towns. 

Yarukombe on the right, and a similar town of the 
same name on the left, stood once at the upper end of 
the reach. 

On the OOth of November our course from 8 a.m. to 
1 P.M. was along the right bank in a channel caused 
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by tbe large and fertile island called Busanga, wliicli 
I remember to Lave been occupied by a tribe of the 
Yakusn. Nov, however, not one hut is seen. Even 
^ the clearings ■where the huts stood can scarcely be 
I found. All the villag-es on the mainland have been 
utterly destroyed, and there is not one native of a 
powerful tribe to tell the tale of the massacres. 

At 2 P.M. we arrived at the twin-mouthed river 
Ghofu, each channel having a breadth of about 200 
yards, divided by an island whose base line is three 
miles long'. 

My guide, who has been up the river marauding, 
states that it is navigable for about twenty-five miles, 
when a confluence of two branches is seen, both in- 
terrupted by rapids. The left branch is called the 
Lukebu ; the right branch being the Lindi. The 
Wenya procure their large canoes from this river in 
exchange for heaps of cured fish. . 

It rained abundantlv on the evoninc; of the 30th, but 
about 8 A.ri. on the 1st of December the skies cleared, 
and we were enabled to continue our voyage. 

We steamed up for about four miles along tlio right 
bank, Avben we .struck acros.s the river to tbe left bank, 
barely avoiding a small rapid. dTe held on until noon, 
when we were abreast of a small island in N. Lat. 0° 30'. 
We were advised to clinn- close to the left hank as far 

O 

as the point nearest the Falls, to avoid frightening 
the people Avith the sight of such a flotilla. Arriving 
below this point, Ave detached the Avhale-hoat, and .sent 
it up Avith the guide and one of my servants to speak 
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to the natives. 'Rj this method we succeeded in gettino- 
touch of the Wenya fishermen, who sent down a few 
men in two canoes to speak to us. An hour’s conver- 
sation ended with an invitation to us to approach their 
villao’e. 

o 

Steaming- round the point, the lower rapids of the 
Falls came into view. We were unahle to contend 
against the current. We therefore tied up alongside 
of the left hank, two miles below the village, until we 
could come to an understanding with the assembled 
Wenya chiefs respecting a settlement. 

With cunning policy the Arabs in their descent of 
the Falls, left the Wenya in undisturbed possession of 
their islands. Even since 1878, after the return of 
Tipper Tib to Nyangwd from escorting me to Yinya 
Fijara, they made their approaches slowly towards the 
Falls. Thus they had obtained access to a large island 
between the Falls, from which, by dint of the exhibition 
of ^^ci's^'er coupled with an affectation of leniency- — • 
even friendship — towards those who were willing to 
submit to their impositions, they had succeeded in at 
last securing the co-operation of the Wenya fishermen. 
By this means they could descend from Nyangwe to 
the Upper Falls, and surrendering their canoes into 
the hands of the Baswa tribe, they could march over- 
land to Asama Creek, while the Baswa fishermen, 
through their intimate knowdedge of the channels, 
floated the canoes safely down. Thence embarking, 
the Arabs descended from the fifth cataract to the sixth, 
while the Wane Rukura fishermen floated the canoes 
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safely past their cataniel. Tlere the Arabs might 
safely embark for the seventh cataract of the Stanley 
Falls, whereat the Wenjm fishermen stood ready to 
navigate them safely through the channels to the head 
of the navigation leading to the Stanley Pool. On 
their return with their forcibly acguired booty^ a few 
slaves which tlio}^ were glad to be rid of suiSced to 
pay the IVcnya, Wane Rukura, and Baswa tribes for 
their trouble of passing their flotilla up in safety to 
the quiet river leading to Nyangwc. 

Stanley Falls consists of seven distinct cataracts 
extended along a curving stretch of fifty-six statute 
miles in length. 

At N. Lat. 0° 28' 30", E. Long. 25° 24', we find the 
seventh cataract, which, with its smaller rapids, inter- 
rupts navigation for two miles. Above this fall there 
is a navigable stretch of twenty-six miles, whence the 
sixth cataract is reached. This latter cataract, on the 
left side, presents an absolutely impassable fall ; but 
on the right it partakes of the charactci- of rapids, whicli 
at certain times of the j'car would offer few more 
difficulties that vigorous rowdng wmuld not surmount. 
From the sixth to the fifth catai’act is another twent}’- 
two mile stretch of easily navigable water with a 
gentle current. The fifth, fourth, third, second, and 
first cataracts, are so close together that wo only 
reckon them by the number of distinct waterfalls. 
Nine miles’ journey overland will enable us to pass 
them all. But judging from the number of times that 
the Baswa tribe have passed Arab canoe flotillas down- 
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ibo. Winds and upwards in safety, it is evident that there 
st.iniey cliaiincls Oil the rigdit bank which render th(‘ 
passage feasible and even free of danger. They are 
likely to be of the nature of Nile rapids on the right 
side ; but on the extreme left the cataracts are de- 
cidedly impassable. 

At the seventh cataract there are four chauiiels. 
Beginning from the right bank there is a fordable 
channel about thirty yards wide, which, at low water, 
is the leakage between a ridge of loose rocks forming 
a dam-like barrier at the upper end. The channel runs 
for three miles between the right bank inhabited by the 
Bakumu, and an island occupied by the Wenya tribe 
called kYanc Hiisari, or sons of Rusari. Beyond the 
island, which is a quarter of a mile broad, is the main 
right branch of the cataract, about oOO yards wide, 
which is separated from the main left branch, dOO- yards 
wide, liy a rocky islet occupying the centre. Below 
the foot of tlie falls of the main left channel is a 
rocky isle inhabited by the Wane Mikunga tribe of 
the Wenya, separated from the mainland on the left 
bank by a rough channel about twenty yards wide. 
From the right to the left bank at the cataract the 
width, across islands and water, is about 1330 yards. 
Between the two inhabited islands. Wane Rusari and 
Wane Mikunga, the two main channels unite theii 
waters, and rush with inconceivable rapidily through a 
narrowed channel of perhaps 4.50 yards, to be diffused 
below over low reefs and rocky hollows covering a 
breadth of 1200 yards. Two miles below the island 
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of "Wane .Mikunga navigation is iuterrupted by rock 
skoals and little rapids. On tbe riglit navigation may 
be continued either up tbe creek between Wane Rusari 
and tbe mainland for a mile higher, or up tbe main 
' river to a point nearly opposite tbe lower end of Wane 
Mikiinga. 

About a thousand yards above tbe cataract begins 
tbe islands occupied by the tribe of Wane' Sironga, 
commanded by tbe chiefs Lumami and Yanzi. 

Tbe three tribes number about 4000 people — 1500 
on tbe isle of Wane Rusari ; 1000 at Wane Mikiuiga ; 
and 1500 on tlie islands of Wane Sironga. At tbe present 
time they are rapidly on tbe increase, receiving acces- 
sions to their numbers from tbe persecuted Yakusu. 

These people are all devoted to fishing. The two 
main channels are almost bridged at tbe Falls. At 
very low water they plant poles between tbe rocks, 
and by lashing cross poles, and propping up tbe up- 
rights, they have secured access towmrds the centre 
of the raging waters. With cables of rattan they lash 
their baskets into wdiicb tlie fish are swept, and each 
daj' these are visited by tbe daring fi.sbermen. The 
little island in tbe centre is reached in large broad 
canoes cut out of tbe cottonwood from below. It is 
an exciting sight to see forty stout fellows paddle one 
of these through the waves, heedless of the boiling and 
dangerous -waters. They advance along tbe left bank, 
and then by desperate strokes they edge diagonal I3' 
across tbe stream ; the water above tbe fall being- 
level with their beads. They miss the island as often 
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as they reach it. If they are unsiTceesshih ihey are 
swept down the united channel, which is a sLretch of 
roaring water, at “ express ” speed, to try again tlic 
dangerous course. But if they can only succeed in hold- 
ing their own, hy dint of united straining and Icariug 
at the water, they will touch the lee of the island, ainl 
a few moi’e rapid strokes Avill bring them to the shore 
and to their nets. If the nets are full, the fishermen 
send up a loud wailing shout, which is gladly echoed by 
the people on the isles, who have gathered each day 
to watch the daring venture. Disasters aio frerpient; 
the most common being Avhen the canoe has Ijcen 
badly steered, and presenting too much beam to the 
current, it is soon capsized among the leaping and 
rolling waves. The people for whose profit they laboin, 
their relatives, and their comrades, who have been 
regarding them from the rocks then with united voices 
warn all the isles rvith the news of the disaster, and 
dozens of canoes shoot from either side to the rc.scue. 

They think nothing of crossing the raging waters 
between the islands from Wane Mikunga to Wane 
Eusari. The feat is performed every few minutes by 
men, women, and childi’cn. Such a ferry was never 
seen. From a little distance off the river, so rapid is 
the movement, so steep the slope, that one might say 
that the voyagers were skating down an ice-covered 
hill. 

The islanders have not yet adopted electric signals, 
but possess, however, a system of communication cjiiite 
as effective. Their huge drums, by being struck iu 
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different parts, convey language as clear to the initiated 
as vocal speech ; and all the isles and every soul on 
E them is told what transpires on each island hourly. 

SI In appearance the Wenya, Yakusu, and Bakumu 
I bear a strong resemldance to the Basoko, though the 
I Bakumu are slightly lighter in complexion. 

I The "W^enya do not cultivate the ground. Their 
i wealth consists solely of fish. Perhaps the average 
daily catch may be a thousand of from five pounds to 
half a cwt. in weight, not including’ the spoils taken by 
the little boys in the smaller channels, and af insignifi- 
cant rapids below. Besides what is consumed daily as 
meat, and what is bartered with the Bakumu for their 
vegetables, the Wenya have large stores of smoke-cured 
fish with which they purchase women, child slaves, 
canoes, and weapons from the Yakusu and the tribes 
of the Chofu. 

These fisher tribes are, of course, impregnably 
situated so far as regards their security against the 
hostility of their neighbours. The Yakusu of the 
quiet river below, or the Bakumu of the mid-cataract 
section, would shrink from venturing near the isles 
of the Wenya, protected as they are on almost all 
sides by the surrounding dangerous waters. 

They are an industrious and an inventive people. In 
the streets of their villages the fish curers attend their 
lines of curing-platforms ; the old men are weaving 
purse nets and sieves ; the able-bodied men are at 
basket-work ; while others weave rattan hawsers. The 
women are preparing bread, grinding camwood, sifting 
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mea], ponncling corn, or making crock'ery. On tlio 
waterside are the canoe-wrigdits doing odd joLs— 
binding a split bow, a split ’stern, or a leaky crack, 
or perhaps cutting out a decayed part and preparino- 
a piece of plank to replace it. 

These arc the people with whom we proposed to 
negotiate for partnership in the proprietory rights over 
the mainland and the isles of the seventh cataract. 
With the Arabs for our friends, it was clear there 
would be no dissentients, since both Arabs and abori- 
gines perceived possible benefits. Our settlement at 
the Falls would enable the half-castes of Nyangwe to 
obtain cloth to wear at a much cheaper rate than they 
could obtain it from the East Coast, and the same might 
be said of voiious trifles, such as knives, powder, beads, 
wire, broadcloth, cottons, tools, thread and needlef-. 
Medicines might be purchased from our establishment 
at the Falls; while the native chiefs might, by monthly 
subsidies of cloth, receive considerable additions to their 
hard-earned wealth, and the tribe Itself be rendered 
much more pi’esentable as cloth-wearing people than 
they are in their uncjualified nudity. 

On the 2nd we cut a path along the right bank 
through the jungle, and crossed over to the island of 
Wane' Mikunga. The chiefs of the tribes were all met 
according to a notice which had been given. They 
first of all gave us a large present of bearded 
Silurus, catfish, and a species of the pike. Among 
the pile there was the well-known scaleless Singa 
of the Tanganika, and scale fish of the size of 
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mackerel, which we found to be afterwards wholesome 
and sweet. 

Our palaver was then opened. In brief, we asked to 
be allowed to stay with tbeni and build a town, and to 
live in peace with them as their friends and protectors. 
This exposition of our purpose elicited a lively- response. 
A speaker stood up, and listening- to the words in 
short sentences from our guides, be seemed to be 
anechauically rejoeating them, while the others main- 
tained a profound silence until the speaker ended, 
when all at once a furious hubbub commenced. One 
might have imagined they' were about to fling them- 
selves upon one another, so violent were they in 
gesture, and so rapid and voluble in speech. This 
fury subsiding, one after another got up and expounded 
his views on the matter. If he spoke well and to 
the point, they who considered bis words pertinent 
and sensible got up and arranged his grass-cloth that 
covered his rear parts ; those who dissented poured 
forth a torrent of what we supposed were vituperations. 
This continued until they exhausted themselves, when 
the palaver was adjourned mi til the next day at the 
same hour. 

Late in the day a messenger from the guide came 
to inform me that it was very' likely an agreement 
would be arrived at the next day, and that I might 
prepare the goods and have them ready'. They con- 
sisted of beads, knives, mirrors, cloth, wire, &c. 

On the 3rd there were some more violent language 
and furious colloquial torrents, which gradually sub- 
sided into decent and tranquil manners. A price was 
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agreed iipou, b}? wbicli full lordsbija over the -isles and 
the left mainland was ceded, with proprietory rio-hts 
to all unoccupied territory. As the lands were common 
property belonging- to the tribe, over £160 worth of 
goods were placed upon the ground to be distributed 
b}^ the chiefs themselves, according to ranlc and power, 
which I need not say occasioned many bursts of wordy 
violence. 

Meantime, in the intervals of these palavers, I had 
explored, in the whale-boat, both shores, and my choice 
rested on the isle of Wane Rusaii for the station. I 
was guided to this determination by its extent, its 
fertility of soil, and the convenience of the access to 
the right hanlc, whence provisions could be obtained. 
dYe proceeded to mark out a site at the lower end 
of the island, whicli was covered with a dense bush, 
wherein, rvhile we cleared, we discovered relics of 
former inhabitants. At the upper end, at the distance 
of 1200 yards from the station, were the villages of 
the tribe, wherein we had experienced a slight struggle 
in ISYd. 

Although we had completed all negotiations with 
the Wenya in a far more successful way than any one 
could have predicted, it behoved us to j)rovide for the 
.sustenance of the station, and our guide, accompanied 
by a few of our own men, was sent to Siwa-Siwa, the 
chief of the Bakumu, who, hearing how happy the 
Wenya had been made by the white strangers, ad- 
vanced from the interior, a distance of five miles, with 
thirty natives, each weighted with cassava, bananas, 
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yams, sweet potatoes, and pumpkins, besides which 
the chiefs’ women, at the suggestion of the guide, 
had not neglected to pjrovide for the necessities of 
tlie whites, and liad brought eggs and fowls, while a 
small flock of goats was transported to our new island 
home. 

Between Siwa-Siwa and myself it might be said to 
be love at first sight. Which of us was most effusive 
it would be difficult to say. His sunny brown face was 
aglow with so much candour and boyish delight, that 
probably this caused a warm and spontaneous reci- 
procity on my part. I admired greatly the loving 
possessive manner in which his women surrounded me, 
and cooed their sweetest into each of my ears, without 
exciting in the least Siwa-Siwa’s jealousy, or alarming 
his susceptibilities. Agreements with Siwa-Siwa re- 
quired no casuistry to urge his signature. The Wenya 
had told him everything, and was present to guide his 
judgment if he hesitated. Siwa-Siwa confided solely 
in my honour that my coming among them l)oded no 
evil, hut who knows what good? “Your people shall 
be my children,” said he, “ in your absence. Go in 
safety. It ^vill be my task to feed them, and until you 
return I shall dream every night of you.” Good 
Fortune certainly seemed to have prepared for me 
pleasant places in the wilderness ! 

There only remained one more duty, and that seemed 
for a time the most difficult, viz., selecting a substitute 
for the person whom I had conveyed to Stanley Falls 
to take charge of the station, only to hear him at the 
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last, pleadino- earnestly to be returned to the coast, issn. 
There only remained three engineers — two Scotchnie]i 
and a German — and an English man-of-war’s man, 
who acted as skipper of the A.T.A. steam-launch. 
Binnie, a little Scotchman, about 5 feet 3 inches in 
height, begged to be appointed, but bis very slight 
appearance caused me to be anxious. However, argu- 
ing that if a man, after arriving in mid-Africa and 
bearing the fatigues of the journey, is so enamoured 
of a residence lhere that be volunteers to remain, it 
appeared to me to be evidence that he was possessed of 
a superior and firm soul that would carry him through 
any physical weakness, and Binnie, the engineer of 
the Royal, was accordingly ajrpointed chief of Stanley 
Falls Station 2 L '0 tna. 

We cleared about four acres of ground for him, con- 
structed a dwelling-place for him, furnished him with 
tools, axes, hoes, hammers and nails, gave him pro- 
visions of wheat flour, meats, coffee, tea, chocolate, 
sugar, milk, soups, jam, butter, potatoe.s, bacon, lard, 
sauce, tapioca, vinegar, brandy, and candles, and 
stocked his goods store with cloth of various kinds, 
beads of many colours, cowries, brass wire, rings, 
wristlets and anklets, tin jrlates and mugs and pans. 
Leaving with him thirty-one armed men — soldier- 
labourers-^ and a plentiful reserve of ammunition, with 
abundance! of sage advice to be prudent and just in 
his government, amiable and ^oatient in his intercourse, 
trustful and, courageous, we committed him to the care 
of Providence, and on the 10th of December we turned 
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our factjs Lomeward, leaving the little man all alone 
with his grave responsibilities. 

"We thus had readied the ntino&t bourne of the 
expedition, only one day later than the date I had 
given to the Comite at Brussels. Further progress 
before consolidation and incorporation of the work of 
the Association would be unwise. What was required 
now was to turn our attention to obtaining the Pi'o- 
tectorship of tlie districts intervening between station 
and station, so that we might become masters of one 
uninterrupted and consecutive territory from Yivi 
Station to the Falls, which, now that we had sown seeds 
of goodwill at every place we had touched, and each 
tribe would spread diffusively the report of the beauty 
and value of our labours, it ■would be an easy taslc for 
an intelligent and patient officer like Captain Hainsens, 
for instance, to perform. Pure benevolence contains 
within itself grateful virtues. Over natural peoples, 
Jiothing has greater charm or such expansibWpower. 
Its influence grows without effort; its subtletyfexcicises 
itself upon all who come within reach of t^ hearing 
of it. Coming in such innocent guise, it (sfreudb not ; 
there is naught in it to provoke resentuU;ut. Pro- 
A’ided patience and good temper guided t»e chief of 
Stanley Falls Station, by the period of th« return of 
the steamers the influence of the seedling ji^t planted 
there will have been extended by the ]|Bkumu far 
inland, by the Wane Rukura up to the Bmswa at the 
Upper Falls, by the Yakusu visiting the wreiiya ■with 
their fruits, to exchange for fish, up theHr'lmfii. and 
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along tlieiv own ravaged river borders down to the 
hearing of the persecuted families on the islands. The 
Basoko would then hear of it, and regret that such 
a seedling had not been left with them, to grow up 
amongst them, and to overshadow them with its 
benign shade. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

DOWN TDE CONGO TO STANLEY POOL. 

Going ivitli the stream — The Arabs send tlieir confidential men -nitli 
— NiiTigahility of tlie Lumami and Lnbilash — "Wreck of tlic Itoyvl— 
Beaching aiid repairing the wreck — Cold winds on the river — Iboko 
in oonfusioii — Impudent thieving — A prisoner — "Fast hind, fast 
find ” — A horrified father — Refusal of a ransom — Coi'diality at 
Ulvumira— Ilata Bwyki in a passion — More prisoners— Restitution 
of our stolen property — Freeing the prisoners — A horrible nrassaci'L 
— ^h'onng Glare of Yorkshire— Boloho station again burnt- News 
from the mis.sionaries — Again at Leopokh’illc — Troublesoiiio new.s 
from Tivi. 

Being borne clown by the current of the tawny flood of 
the Congo assisted by steam was naturally much more 
exhilarating than laboriously breasting it. A little after 
noon on the 10th we were in camp again with the 
Arabs, who had moved their rpiarters, and were hutted 
and .stockaded on the left hank, on the site of ruined 
Yakonde. 

For reason, s of polity I set about persuading the 
chiefs to send with ns to the coast a few" of their con- 
fidential men, that they might witness for themselves 
what influences were advancing up the river on whose 
banks they had created such widespread havoc. It 
appeared to me the best mode of suggesting to them. 
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rather than saying so in many words, that it would he 
wiser to abstain from committing these sanguinary 
battues, than to risk meeting- some day a gunboat with 
a police force on board, who probably might deal 
summarily with such a slave-raiding band as we had 
found housed so openly on the river banks. Meantime 
they could send specimens of their ivory, and obtain 
a few necessaries of whicli, perhaps, they were in need. 
They accepted the proposal, and thej^ accordingly sent 
ten of their confidential slaves •with three tusks each. 
It was exceedingly inconvenient, naturally, while en- 
gaged in the conveyance of men and stores, and plant- 
ing stations along the river, to engage carrying pas- 
sengers ; still I regarded it as part of the mission, and 
by no means the least useful portion of it. 

On the 12th we continued on our voyage clown 
river; the Arabs on board could tell us incidents in 
connection with each of the ruined villages as we glided 
past. Yaporo was soon j^assed, and an hour later we 
came to the mouth of the affluent Lubiranzi. Our 
passengers had been up this river, and had utterly 
devastated the country on each side. Twenty-five 
miles higher up rapids are met, but above these a 
few miles the Lumami and the Lubilash meet, both 
being navigable for hundreds of miles. At the large 
town of Isangi, situated at the left coi'ner of the 
confluence,' the natives liad begun to build again, but 
on our appearance they scrambled and hurried away 
in quick flight across the river, forming a flotilla with 
which the Congo might have been bridged easily. 
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Hs.i. Probably 12,000 natives were afloat, as some of tlie cauocs 

Hue. 14. 

Yahiiini.u. were very large, containing’ about a hundrefl people. 

The inoutlr of the Liibiranzi was about 800 yards 
wide, bliowing’ that it ranks in size with the Biyerre. 

On tlie 13th we passed by the warrior tribe of the 
Balmnga, in the district of Bunga, and four hours later 
spoke with the Barumbu. These are situate on the 
highlands nearly opposite the mouth of the Biyerre. 
IPe left a promise that the next time the steamers 
should ascend they would be visited and treated with, 
and camped at evening below Bungungu among the 
Bahamba tribe. This wms the ultimate point which 
the Arab raiders had reached. 

On the 14th my arm was scarified at Iruba, a short 
time later at Mbungu, and at noon a.t the new settle- 
ment of Yalulima, after stopping an hour at each place 
in order that our presence on their waters might he 
understood. 

On the 15th Ave had arrived at the place above 
Ikassa, Avhence we crossed OA'er to the right bank iu 
the ascent. Plaving traced the left bank from Stanley 
Falls down to Ikassa, and in our ascent traced the re- 
mainder, we now^ stretched across the river to continue 
the exploration of the right bank. In doing so the 
steam-launch Royal wms steered too near the upper 
extremity of an island, and, striking a snag, sank 
immediately to her gunwale. The other boats rushed 
to the rescue to unload her of her passengers and the 
cargo of ivory belonging to orrr Arab guests ; and, 
examining her condition, Ave perceiAmd that she Avas 
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" upborne by tlie snag. We were obliged to cam^i, 
and let her remain there until morning. 

After eight hours’ work on the IGth we succeeded in 
chipping off the snag ; and, ramming canvas into the 
foot-wide rent in her hull, we floated the Royal on to 
a bank, and afterwards hauled her up on the dry land, 
and turned her over. A space three feet in length 
by eighteen inches in width was sawn out, as it was 
hopelessly fractured, and rve commenced to rebuild her 
out of the remnants of dunnage, on which we were 
accustomed to lay our cloth bales. Our tools consisted 
of a saw, two gimlets, a brace and hits, a hatchet, a 
rasp, and two dozen screws. By the evening of the 
19th the repairs were completed, the boat was again 
launched, the engines were fixed, and the loads 
replaced ready for the morrow’s departure. 

The Congo, ever since our start up the Biyerre on 
the iVth, had been steadilj'- falling, and as thfe Royal 
was a deep boat, drawing three I’ect six inches water, 
we found the exploration was not very ca.sy whenever 
we left the main channels. 

At 11 A.M. we were skirting the hills of Upoto. 
We halted here to purchase provisions, to make 
brotherhood with Lubuiigu and Ibanza or Minyoto, 
and make a treaty. A beautiful piece of ground 
commanding’ a magnificent view was also purchased. 
Representatives from Ukelc, Umangi, Mpissa, and 
Iringi appeared also, and, being neighbours of Upoto, 
we concluded treaties with them. 

On the 23rd we passed the river of Ubika, whence 
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issued tlie wild men who had overrun so much of tlie 

llec. 23. 

Upoto. left bank. As the main force of the flood sheered 
towards the left hanlc in this locality, we could only 
occasionally follow the right bank. The cold winds 
met in our rapid descent by steam and with the current 
prostrated us. This was the first time I had suffered 
the slightest indisposition for months, because while 
ascending the river we had been retiring before the 
wind. In coming- dowm from Stanley Falls as far as 
Upoto, wc wei’e proceeding towards the flank of the 
wind-current. lYben we finally began to descend 
along the south-w'esterly stretch — the force of the cur- 
rent, between two and three knots, blowing up from 
sea — the six-knot speed of the steamers, increased the 
force of the wind which we had to face to about nine 
knots, which at once checked the insensible perspira- 
tion, and deranged the system. Two whites and a 
coloured* man fell victims to the first day’s experience 
of thi.s peculiar change. Glass Avindows, Avhich AA'Ould 
have served as a protection against the Aviiid, and 
enabled us to pilot the steamers, Avould have saved us 
many a day’s illness. 

On the 24th we passed hy other Aullagcs of tlie 
Wabika, avLo ha\m been in their turn harried by the 
Bangala. It has taught them to build tlieir village 
lines along small tributaries of the Congo, the uioutlis 
of Avhicb can be blocked, and by which they present 
insignificant points to the foe, and secure safe retreats 
inland when the B 3 ,ngala are on one of their raiding 
expeditions. 
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Passiog by Lnsengo, we soon afterwards came in 
f^siglit of tlie territory of Iboko. 

i Christmas Day found i7s baited at central Iboko, at 
the landing-place of the old chief i\Iata B^yyki. The 
ancient of the Bangala was absent at Bukumbi on the 
left bank. Kokoro, his son, was suffering from a 
severe ulcer in the foot. Boleko was removing his 
village and his belongings in order to occupy a new 
clearing at the lower end of Iboko. Mbembe, the 
second sojp had departed on a trading tour to Langa- 
Langa. Njugu, the favourite nephew, had lost four 
children in one day by drowning, and was therefore 
seeking forgetfulness of his sorrows in the beer-pot. 

The “ cats being away, the mice began to play.” 
Thieving became rampant ; the “ unwashed ” of Iboko 
were ripe for mischief ; and they gathered on the bank 
in great numbers, affecting much joy at beholding 
the brother of their “ Lord of Many Gruns.” But the 
strong under-current of motives in jn'ossing so warmly 
forward presently disclosed itself by the sly absti action 
of “ unconsidered trifles.” A boat rowlock, a spear, an 
opera-glass, a cap, a bag of clothes, an umbrella, and in 
the strangest manner a tin-box, belonging to one of 
the whites who was always the most unsuspecting of 
individuals, and who required to be prompted on every 
occasion not to put too large a faith in affected friend- 
ships. 

As continual reports of theft by people who would 
naturally steal so long as they wmre tempted by other 
people’s gross negligence of their own properties were 
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very irritating, oiir people received varning tliat tlie 
first who broug’ht news of a theft would he puuishoi], 
and he who first caught a thief would he rewarded. 
For the result of this we had not long- to wait : a man 
was caught in the act, and a dozen willing hands laid 
hold of him. The Bangala, however, rushed to the 
rescue, and seized him also, and would have succeeded 
in wresting him from his captors had I not hurried 
up to lend assistance. 

We carried our prisoner away in triumph on board 
the steamer, and bound him securely on the principle 
of “ fast bind, fast find.” Orders were then given to 
mahe steam. 

An hour passed without further alarm. Then a 
man was caught in the act of abstracting a boat flag, 
with the intention doubtless of wearing it about his 
loins. Such an indignity to the golden-starred flag 
was not to be permitted, and an impetuous rush was 
made on the prisoner, but he by superhuman c.vertion.s 
escaped. 

Kokoro, hearing of all these disgraceful proceedings 
of his father’s subjects, came in a canoe, and was paddled 
up and down the river-side, threatening dire vengeance 
in a loud, hoarse voice upon the thieves, but no one 
paid the slightest heed to him, seeing which he advised 
me to be on the alert, and catch every rogue among 
them. He advanced alongside of the steamer, to look at 
our prisoner, and was horrified to find that he was hi.s 
own son ! 

His stoicism was that of the slayer of the Tarquiiis. 
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He essayed to speak, but the words would uot issue. 
In a moment of rage he had eoudemned unwittingly 
his own son. Poor Kokoro ! I saw too well what his 
emotions were caused by. He thongdit of hi,^ son, the 
heir of Iboko, being- a slave conve^'ed to unknown 
lands. It was on the tip of my tongue to order his 
release to relieve the poor fellow’s agony, but I desisted, 
knowing the African too well. How^ever, I said : 

“ Kokoro, if this is your son I shall obtain nry pro- 
perty back, and your boy will be returned safe into 
your hairds.” 

He went awaj'' with head bent down and finger on 
his lips, and never spoke a word, thiirking perhaps of 
be iSibiS'jnVJ to the mothei'. 

"With such an important prisoner on boat’d, Iboko 
was no place for us, and we steamed acro.^s to the 
island opposite. Thither Kjugu came, prompted by his 
cousin Kokoro, to nog-otiate for his son’s release. He 
offered two tusks of ivory and two slaves if \\tc would 
free him. 

“ Not for trventy slaves, and twenty tusks of ivory, 
Look here, you Njugu ! AVhat do you inean by making 
blood-brotherhood with mo and my'- people and then 
robbing us. To steal is to make war. AA^a,r is met 
with war. Do you forget the Ibanza, who years ago 
descended by^ your town ? Have you quite forgotten 
your trouble with Irebu, caused by the thieving of the 
Bangala ? Gro back and tell Kokoro I am going down 
river to the Bakuti, and I will take his son with me. 
On the tenth day I shall return, when I shfiH expect 
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^1883.^ my property back, and Kokoro will get bis boy safr 
Urangiu again.” Soon after Ave continued oiir journey cIoavii 
river. 

On the 28tb, Avitli many tronbles from sand bars, 
Avc passed by the populous districts of Usimbi and 
Ubengo, and at 4 p.m. entered a nari'ow channel 
leading to Ukumira. 

This last community came into vicAV early next 
morning. TJkumira seemed to have projected itself in 
one body to greet us. It consists of twelve A'illages, 
extending along a ten-mile length of river bank. The 
land is A'ery low'' but densely w'ooded, and the islands 
opposite are remarkable for the apparent imjmnetrability 
of their bush. 

A. fcAV miles below Ukumira is the A\'ell-peopled district 
of Bungata, extended in a long line along the right 
bank. From its u)3per end a spacious channel of the 
Congo strikes obliquely across towards the left bank, 
to be deflected along it by the dry airy bluff banks 
of Uranga at the confluence of the Lukungu and the 
Congo. Xo sooner did we appear than Uranga also 
poured forth its multitudes, who showmd effusive de- 
monstrations of welcome. Our reputation evidently 
had been Avidely extended in our absence. Uranga 
was even more cordial than Ukumira, the left bank vied 
Avith the right bank in extending fraternal amenities. 
Seventy wmll-manued canoes darted about us, hailing 
Bula ]\Iatari by nain6, wishing him “ more poAver,” 
dinning- his ears Avith numberless invitations to their 
different villages, and displaying noisy argumentative- 
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ness about tlje huperlo^it}' of their respective chiefs. 
One of these clamorous canoe-crews was that which 
swept luka of Liikolela alongside of us. He had 
ventured to TJranga on a trading excursion, and had 
already acquired a valuable stock of ivory, while 
the j)rospect of increase was promising. 

Being an old friend, we accompanied him to his 
hotel-village, whither presently all the Uranga chiefs 
gathered to make blood-brotherhood, to fraternise over 
huge pots full of beer, and to exchange views for the 
future settlement of a .station, and arbitrament of dis- 
putes. As cveiy canoe arriving up-river from the 
cloth-marts of Irebu, Usindi, Lukolela, and Bolobo had 
been bringing the latest news of Bula Matari’s doings, 
the fruit was ready ripe. We made a treaty with 
Uranga, while much loud but harmless fusilading 
celebrated the event. 

Starting from Uranga at 8.20 A.:\r., Ave arrived at 
Equator Station at 4.20 r.ar., to find that Lieutenants 
Vangele and Coquilhat tvere well, and that they had 
extended their improvements by planting an avenue 
of bananas, besides in many otlier ways beautifying 
the station, ikengeb the native chief, was dead, and 
no further trouble was anticipated from him. 

Our prisoner, the grandson of Mata Bwyki, was 
introduced to Equator Station, to the “ big house ” of the 
Mundele', to the other Avhite men and to the garrison, 
to the piles of goods, including the array of cloths, and 
the Avealth of vari-coloured beads — in order that he 
might retain the best impressions, and assist us with 
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liis artless story of wliat lie had seen among the pale- 
faces. 

On the 1st of January, 1884, we started on our 
return journey to Iboko, for the sake of our prisoner 
and the consummation of other projects. Lieutenant 
Coquilhat accompanied us. 

We arrived at Central Iboko at 2 p.m. of tlie 5th. 
Mata Bwyki was present. He had in fact arrived only 
thirty minutes after I had departed, bound for Equator 
Station. He was furious at the manner we had been 
treated, and now when speaking he was almost suffocated 
by his own angry passions, when relating to me what 
he had learned on his return. 

“ As for Kokoro’s son, keep him safe until your goods 
are restored. You took him away — that made us all 
sorry at first; but now that you have brought him 
back we have no fear of you. It will do him good, 
and he will be an example to the rest.” 

The 6th passed away, and still the young fellow was 
on board, but on the 7th a grand council of the chiefs 
of Iboko was convened, and a great concourse of men 
attended. 

During the sitting Njugu whispered to me that one 
of the thieves who rvas known to possess articles 
belonging to us was present. “ If you can trust your 
men, seize him and hold him fast. Kokoro’s son must 
not be a captive alone.” 

A few whispered instructions to one of my confi- 
dential servants served to bring twenty of the boats’ 
crews ashore, with cords under their clothes. The thief 
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I was pointed out, and the oljcdient fellows so manoeuvred 
that he was captured amidst the circle of chiefs. Of 
course there was confusion and excitement, wild talk 
and furious gestures, hut nevertheless my men con- 
veyed the thief aboard, and bound him hand and foot. 
•The council continued its sitting after tlie subsidence 
of the alarm, but in a few minutes another thief was 
arrested from behind one of the chiefs, and, despite 
menaces, whicli one time pushed patience to the 
very narrowest verge of safety, he wms carried away 
captive. 

Old Mata Uwyki enjoyed himself immensely, Njugu 
and Mbembe remained strangely quiet at all this, 
which caused all the chiefs to ask them what it all 
meant. 

Mata Bwyki rose, and said : “ It only means that 
Bula Matari knows the customs of the Bangala. If a 
thief is known, he may be held in bond until a restitu- 
tion of the stolen property is made. Bula Matari has 
now got three prisoners, one of whom is my own 
grandson. He shall keep them, sell them, or kill them 
— ^just as he may — unless his property be returned to 
him, Bula Matari has acted like a brother. He was 
robbed. He went away for ten days ; he came back to 
give us another opportunity. Now find the goods you 
have stolen from him, or else he shall take his captives 
away and cut them up in little pieces if he likes. I 
have spoken.” 

Seeing which, the chiefs agreed with him that to do 
injury to a strong man, to Bula Matari, was very impo- 
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^issj-^ litic. The town-criers were therefore despatched in all 
iboko. directions to announce the doom that would sure!}- 
befall the grandson of Mata Bwyki and two other 
sons of the Bangala if the goods were not restored. 
As Iboko is a very large settlement, this restitution 
could not be effected immediately, but on the 0th. 
one by one the plundered articles were brought to 
]\Iata Bwyki, and the old chief returned them to mo. 
Then when a due inspection of the goods had been 
made, and not one of the dozens of articles abstracted 
was found missing, the prisoners were set free, and 
conducted to i\rata Bwyki, who was seen to smile 
grimly on his wicked grandson, and was heard to 
admonish the assembled Bangala to leave the property 
of Bula Matari severely alone in future lest a dreadful 
fate might overtake the guilty party. 

On the 10th a treaty was entered into with Iboko ; 
and, in peace with all the Bangala, at evening we 
steamed awa}^ down the Congo, 

Arriving at Equator Station, a curious story was 
related to us by two European eye-witnesses of the 
proceedings, the narration of which recalls to our 
memories the sanguinary customs of Dahomey. We 
had heard of cruel sacrificing of life before ; but the 
stories were told by Africans, who have the habit of 
relating events of this kind in the most matter-of-fact 
manner. When, however, Europeans describe them 
they strike home to our sense of horror with a shocking 
force. 

An important chief of the neighbourhood — an old 
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and long-ago superannuated potentate, of whose exist- 
ence I had picviously been unaware — died, and, Equator. 
. according to the custom of the By-yanzi and Bakuti, 
slaves had to ho massaci’ed to accompany him to the 
land of spirits. Accordingly the relatives and free- 
men began to collect as many slaves as could he pur- 
chased. Lieutenant Vangele was chief of about fifty 
men, and on account of the good discipline of the station, 
and the prompt obedience paid to his commands 
by the garrison, tlie Bakuti imagined the soldier- 
labourers in the pay of the Association to bo slaves, 
and jji-’oi^osed to purchase a few of them. Vangele 
was curious to know why tliey wanted the men, and 
he was tJjeii informed of the ijreparations being- made 
to celebrate the burial of tlieir chief with an execution 
of slaves. Of course the proposal was rejected with 
horror, and the garrison chased the Bakuti witli sticks 
out of the precincts of tlie station. 

The mourning relatives finally secured fourteen men 
from the interior, and, being notified by the villageis 
that the execution was about to begin, 1^1. A^angele 
and his friend proceeded with a few of their men to 
view the scene. 

They found quite a number of men gathered arouud. 

The doomed men seen were kneeling with their arms 
hound behind them in the neighbourhood of a tall 
young tree, near the top of which the end of a rope 
had been lashed. A number of men laid hold of the 
cord and hauled upon it until the upper part of the 
tree was bent like a how. One of the captives was 
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selected, and the dangding end of the rope was fast- 
ened round his neck; the tree sprang several inches 
higher, drawing- the man’s form up, straining the iieclc, 
and almost lifting the body from the ground. The 
executioner then advanced with his short broad-blacled 
falchion, and measured his distance hy stretching his 
■weapon from the position he intended to stiike acros-- 
the nape of the neck. He repeated this operation 
twice.. At the third time he struck, severing the head 
clean from the body. It rvas -n-hipped up to the air 
by the spring- of the released tree and sent rehoundinp 
several yards a’u'ay. The remaining captives were 
despatched one after another in like manner. Theii 
heads were nnfleshed hy boiling, that the sknlls might 
decorate the poles round the grave. The bodies were 
dragged away and thrown into the Congo ; the soil 
saturated rvith the blood rvas gathered up and huiied 
with the defunct chief. 

However much our young military lieutenant might 
have wished to exert himself to save these victims of 
savage usage, since money would not buy their liberty, 
he had to content himself with knowing that he -was 
as yet helpless. The year of grace will no doubt 
come in its own destined time, hut it may not he 
hurried. To violently resist the butchers with rifles 
would simply have been to make them victims instead, 
and to depopulate the land. 

On the 13th we left Equator Station, and arrived at 
Usindi late in the afternoon. Yumbila, the guide, rvas 
delivered, with his •wages, to his master Miyongo, 'wlio 
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was also made happy with a munificent reward for the 
loan of the services of his servant. 

Leaving- Usindi, we halted at Ng-omhd, to exchange 
friendly gilts, and to obtain a promise of concessions ; 
and on the 14th we arrived at Lukolela. Young Glave, 
of Yorkshire, had not made much of an advance in the 
construction of his station, as the work was hard ; hut 
he himself, which was of more importance, was in 
extraordinary condition. He was as fat as a butcher’s 
boy, ho had become double-chinned, and amplified a 
third larger in body.. Petted by the natives, he was 
beloved by his garrison, and Avas on excellent terms 
with himself. He had been devoting himself to furni- 
ture-making — had made chairs, tables, doors, shutters, 
and shelves. He had a good deal to say of the curious 
diseases reA’ealed to him during his stay at Lukolela. 
Fevers were almost unknown ; but whitlows, ulcers, 
sores, and similar troubles, rvere frequent and an- 
noying. 

The gravest news wm received from Lukolela was 
contained in a note from the chief of Bolobo Station. 
For the second time the station had been burnt to 
the ground ! 

On the 15th we arrived at Bolobo, and saw for our- 
selves the relics of the destructive conflagration — the 
houses, goods, rifles, even the Krrqop’s carriage had 
been destroyed, and the ammunition and shells had 
exploded. 

The story told to me was that a sick man, getting 
light-headed, and feeling that his end was ajrproaching. 
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resolved to have an honourable burial. When a chief 
died the body was enveloped in thousands of yards of 
cloth, and interred with protracted ceremonies. Kegs of 
gunpowder were eonsunied in the volleys fired over the 
grave ; slaves were massacred, and the soil was saturated 
with the blood ; his favourite wives were strangled, and 
their bodies laid alongside. He, friendless, sick, and 
dying, pined for this honour, and crept by night to 
apply the destructive torch to ]>ula Matari’s houses. 
Although he was arrested while flying from the scene, 
nothing could be done to avert or check the catastrophe. 
Being thatched with grass baked crisp by the tropic 
sun, the fire fiend rushed up to the sky, and was 
glutted only when a few crimson embers marked the 
site of our unfortunate station. To avoid the bursting 
shells the garrison had to fly to the saw-pits, and to 
the hollows by the river-side. Dining the cxciteinent 
the prisoner fled, to die in the forest beyond Bolobo, 
satisfied, no doubi;, with the honours he had won by 
his mad freak. 

But however this second destruction may have been 
caused, this third event during the administration of 
the chief of the station appeared to prove that a 
sinister influence affected Bolobo, which probably 
might be averted by a judicious change of masters. 

Lieutenant Licbrechts, who, while at Leopoldville, 
seemed to be a sufferer from chronic debility, so that he 
was inelastic in movement, pallid of free, and infirm 
of step, had been transferred in September to Bolobo. 
We half expected to hear that he was among the missing, 
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or had departed homewards ; but our astonishment was 
very great when a strong, martial-looldug figure ap- 
peared at the landing-place to greet us, in the perfec- 
tion of health and condition, and disclosed himself to us 
as Lieutenant Liebrechts. To see a man thus restored 
to us flushed with strength, a new and I'icher bloom of 
manhood on his face, and the light of renovated life 
glancing from his eyes, reconciled us to hear with 
patience the tale of the second burning of Bolobo. 

This is the young gentleman to whom subsequently 
was intrusted the reconstruction of the station, and, 
though fifteen months have elapsed since the period 
of his appointment, nothing has occurred to cause us 
to doubt that the unkind Fates have not been at last 
duly propitiated. 

The news we learned at Bolobo, relating to joolitical 
and missionary efforts, was that Dr. Ballay had at last 
emerged at the mouth of the Likul)a, and had con- 
structed a station at Bossi. The chief of the Livingstone 
Inland Congo Mission had been a visitor at Bolobo 
prospecting for a site, and bad dually selected Misongo, 
below Chumbiri, as a suitable locality to establish a 
mission-house. 

On the 18th we arrived at Kwamouth Station. 
The station was well advanced, food was abundant, and 
the natural advantages were many. 

On the 20th of January we arrived at Kinshassa, and 
were gratified to observe the station not only in process 
of erection, but rapidly approaching completion, under 
the grove of mighty baobab which characterises this 
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district. Consisteiit, patient conduct, and steady for- 
bearance had performed wonders, and the most inlract- 
able community on the Upper Congo had been con- 
Yerted to have a perfect faith in our honesty and in 
the purity of our motives. 

Two hours after leaving Kinshassa, the flotilla 
steamed into the cove of Leopoldville, from whicli it 
had been absent 146 days, having meantime tiavelled 
3050 miles on the Upper Congo. 

Leopoldville, as might be expected from the happy 
selection of its chief. Lieutenant Yalcke, was u flou- 
rishing station. For from the matin to the vesper 
hells, excepting Sundays, work — purposeful work — 
ran ou in a steady, unruffled current. By this means, 
nature assisting, the gardens teemed with abundance, 
and the houses lined the terrace in an imposing row, 
so that our guests from Kyangwe uttered exclamations 
of admiration whicli were indeed echoed by cveryhody 
on the boats. Nor on searching into details was there 
any cause found for regret. All the chiefs round 
about were on excellent feiiirs with the Europeans ; 
the market held at Leopoldville Plaza supplied all 
that the community needed. Tliere had been no out- 
break of temper, and, consequently, there was no 
marring or inharmonious incident to relate. The 
magazines were full of goods and provisions, contain- 
ing enough to supply all the stations on the Upper 
Eiver, and for the new places to be established on the 
next journey to the regions above. 

Meantime, on the Lower Congo, owing to the fact 
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that the superior j^erson proiiiIseLl tu me in 1882 as 
principal assistant, and second chief or administrator, 
had not arrived, the confusion had heeii very great at 

our principal base. “ Captain ” D had made only 

a short stay at Yivi, hut his reign liacl been a singu- 
larly unhappy one. Owing to some incomprehensible 
reason, Tivi, both with its Eurojoeans and natives, 
was in a ferment continually. Finally, Sir Frederick 
Goldsmith had appeared, and had relieved the station 

of the presence of “ Captain ’’ D . Sir Frederick 

had himself made an inspection of the country as far 
as Isangila, hut had returned to Europe, and the 
kindly influence that had begun to glow on the 
Lower River became extinguished at his depar- 
ture. Chief after chief had tried their fortunes with 
governing this Augean station, hnt each and all 
had tailed to relieve me of the manifold complaints 
that poured to Leopoldville during niy absence. Out 
of 120 letters awaiting me on my leturn from the 
Falls, all hut thirty contained the most deplorable 
accounts, and revealed a state of affairs that compelled 
me to abandon the hope that it could ever he reme- 
died while the Chief of the Expedition remained 
away on the Upper Congo. With an efficient second it 
mig-ht be possible yet, but, excepting the notice of Sir 
Frederick Goldsmith, who had already returned to 
Eu.ppe, there was no pi’omise or indication that the 
Coioaite intended to assist me with any one. Therefore, 
aftev seeing the steamers and boats duly prepared and 
equ]|ppecl, and framing most elaborate instructions for 
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the guidance of my deputy, Captain Hanssens, be- 
sides seeing that our Arab g-uests had been con- 
ducted to the sea and back to Leopoldville, I turned 
my steps towards Yivi^ twenty-four hours before the 
gallant Captain departed on his long journey to Stanley 
Falls. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

KETURJf TO VIVI. 

Starting of our caravan— A. promising farewell — ^Xgalyeraa’s last words — 
Encouraging resolutions of tlie oiBcers— Hospitality of tlie natives 
as wc pass— Nselo ferry — Quarrel between Ngombi and Mbimbi — 
Peaeo-inaking— Eorins of our treaties with native chiefs — List of 
districts and their chiefs- The cut-throat Lutete is changed for the 
bettor — An extending and dangcro\is rremsse — Lava at Kaluln 
Tails: “'Whonco has it come?" — Alanyanga “ higgledy-piggledy ” — 
Hospitality at the mission-house of Air. and Airs. Ingham — A pretty 
station — Luima and Lunionzo valleys — Climate and health — Congo 
la Lcniba- ATcw of Mvi — Unhappy reflections upon its neglect. 

Oh tlie morning- our caravan was to start for the 
coast, I was deeply impressed with the proof of 
success which our patient lahours had won. Eor on 
the spacious terrace, covering- about 15,000 square 
yards, which we had carved out of the side of Le'opold 
Hill, and converted into a grand promenade and 
market-place, were assembled the chiefs of Kintamo 
and a few hundreds of their people to give me a 
“ good-bye.” 

Ngalyema had long ago emerged out of the state 
of childisli tutelage. He Avas a complete man in a 
state of military subordination — as much as an inde- 
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pciiclent aborisrinal cliief could well be. lie knew Ins 

Mxrch 20. ^ 

Leopold- Sunda3’!s as well as any of us, and kept due observance 
" of tbeiii by lioisting tlie gold-star flag at sunrise; lie 
paid friendly visits without requiring hostages, and 
was not averse to picking up trifles of information 
respecting the sea-lands ; he had dropped his natural 
petulance and inordinate heroics, and now exchanged 
gifts without expecting more than their value. A 
few times also he had surprised me h}^ the utterance 
of sentiments that caused me to glance sharply at him 
to detect if possible the spirit that prompted them. 
For instance, it souirdcd oddly to be told by Ng.d sema 
tliat the gifts of friends should not he exauiinod as 
to their worth.'’ “A pea-nut from a true friend is 
better than a bunch of h.ananas from an enemy.’' 
“ Among friends you may sleep with open doors,” 
A look into a friend’s eyes is bettor than a treasure 
of cloth from a man you doubt.” 

When I had drawn my men in line, Xgalyema 
pressed forward for a last word. He wished me to 
charge my white sons whom I was to leave heliiud not 
to be rude to him and his people, now that the father 
was going away ; not to push and smack his children 
when they came to visit the station, for, said he, “White 
men differ from one another as much as black men. 
We are all friends and brothers now, but when the 
old man is gone the young man’s head grows large, 
and he speaks with a loud tongue ; charge the sons 
you leave behind that they do not forget that we are 
Bula Matari’s brothers.” 
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Whereupon I called Captain Seymour Saulez up, 
and presented him to Ng’al 3 'ema for final words. 

“ See, ISTgal^mma, this son of mine. Believe in him 
as you would believe in me. He is .slow to anger, not 
apt to brealv his word. While he wears this face be 
not afraid of him. If it turns black you will kirow 
that he has become 3 'our enemy. W^atch it daily, and 
when it begins to change its colour 3 ’oir will know that 
the evil spirit is in him ; xrrrtil that time sleep in peace. 
Fare 3 'ou veil, Ngalyerna, IMakabi, Mrrhi, old Ngako, 
and you Manswala, Ganchu, Enjcdi — good-h 3 ’'e all of 

I 

you 1 

The large caravan lifted its hrrrdcns and struck out 
along the road leading to the coast, man 3 ' of tire men 
never again to see Leopoldville, which they had as- 
sisted to build. The parting with the Europeans was 
affectionate. With Captairr Sarrlez’s promise ringing’ 
in my ears, that he would distinguish his governor- 
ship by the irrdustrious improvemeirt of Le'opoldville, 
until it became a model statiorr ; arrd the assurance of 
Dr. van den Heuvel that be would corrrplete his sana- 
torium on the summit of Leopold Hill, arrd perform 
his duties manfully and nobl 3 ' •, with the carperrter 
Schnoor’s promise that I should hear no ill repute of 
him ; with Captain Hanssens’ declaratiorr that he worrld 
be wary and watchful on the Upper Congo, and patierrt 
with the natives ;■ — with good words, in short, of noble 
resolves from each and all, and loud cheers from the 
garrison, and waving of hands from the throngs of 
natives, I followed my caravan now travelling eastward. 
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Along the road tlic friendly chiefs had collected 
great earthen jars full of fresh and foaming palm-juice. 
At every village the women had prepared pots of 
cold water to give myself and my people a parting- 
drink, and to bid us kindly adieus. 

Ngamherengi, Ngoma, and old Makoko were liy the 
roadside with their friends, slaves, and children, to see 
the last of us, and every A'illage we passed showed the 
ajopearances of a general holiday. The acquaintance 
of many months with them had ripened into a full 
friendship. Not a shadow remained of the doubt 
which in old times blinded their eyes and clouded 
their vision. The fond regard we had mutually con- 
ceived towards one another was nnmistakeahly genuine. 
Their rough liands, often horny from labour and ill- 
usage, felt as warm to me as any that I had touched 
elsewhere. 

On onr march to Inkissi we slept first at Ngoma’s, a 
place which rests lovingly under the lee of the shelter- 
ing mountain of lyumhi. AVe crossed the breezy ridge 
whence we may gaze over a world of lower hill-domes 
divided from one another by the sinnous lines of dark 
foliage. AA^'e plunged down into the cool forest tangle 
at its base, and emerged into full sunlight tracing' 
the spines of level ridges. AA^e dipped down into the 
hollows made fresh with streams and verdure, and 
then climbed up to rest under Albe’s friendly and 
grateful palms. Along an elevated and grassy table- 
land, with tire Congo a few miles to our right tearing 
down over its successive terraces, we next journeyed. 
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' Beyond Kinzila’s banana groves we descended to 
cross the j)ellucid waters of tlie brawling Luln, and 
a few miles west camped on a square-browed bill 
opposite the cones of Nsangu, whence we looked 
down on winding belts of tall woods crowned with 
impervious leafage, on which the sunshine broke out 
in sprays as the breeze kissed the pendulous and deli- 
, cate tops. 

Over a road which gently undulated and followed 
long, grassy ridges we urged our way, being greeted by 
pleasant peoples who flocked from their happy villages 
to see us, until we stood over a deep-wooded gorge 
througla which the full-volumed Inkissi River flowed 
strongly past the ferry to fall lower down in beautiful 
cascades to the Congo. 

The guardians of the ferry are at Nselo on the 
western side, and the word is holloa’d loudly that 
Bula Matari and his people are come. The chiefs of 
Nselo are in our pay, and receive monthly subsidies 
like others. They accordingly hasten to ferry us over 
with their canoes, assiduously, and in their village give 
us such further welcome as commend them favourably 
to kind consideration. 

Beyond Nselo the country is for a considerable 
distance level, feeders of the Inkissi skirting, left of us, 
the plateau on which we travel. We are too far from 
the Congo to be annoyed by the deeply-grooved hills. 
We cross a lovely little stream, and follow a gentle 
inclined spur towards Mbirabi, near which we see, 
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suspeiidecl to a tree, a felon wliom Judge Lynda of 
Coiigo-land has condemned for pilfering in the jaiiblic 
market. 

The folks of Mhimbi welcome ns with gleeful shouts, 
for here are oiir carriers who know ns all well. They 
sweep the huts, and tidy them for their giie.sts, while 
bowls and foaming pots of palm-wine come forth as 
a grateful testimony of their regard for us. 

Ngombi, close by to the right, has excited the auger 
of Mbimbi, and the chiefs of the latter wish mo to 
advise them how to slake their fury in the best blood 
of Ngombi. Here is a storm in a teapot, truly ! My 
worlv of preaching peace and brotherhood is not yet 
ended, and so they have to listen to paternal admoni- 
tions to keep the peace. The road cannot, must not, 
he closed ! Ho fighting nor sounds of gmisliot must 
be heard ; the carrier travels with empty hands hut 
loaded hack, aiad they lainst not be frightened Ity the 
noise of strife, the cries of war, &c. So the people 
of Mbimbi promise faithfully to cloak their wrath. But 
to ensure their loyal observance of their jn'onaises a 
treaty is laaade with them, as with each chief along the 
route, that, in consideration of certain epantities of 
cloth to he 23aid to them monthly, they shall abstain 
from acts of aggression and violence against their 
neighbours. The purport of this, as of other similar 
negotiations, may he best understood by the perusal of 
the following forms : — 
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{Copy?) 

Expedition iNTEnNATioNALE du Haut-Congo. 

Tillage of Banza jMbuba, Distbict op Nzdngi, 
March mil, 1881. 

We, the imclei'.signecl chiefs of Nzungi, agree to recognise the 
sovereignty of the A.s.sociation IntcmatioBalc Africainc, and in sign 
thereof adopt its flag (blue with a golden star). Wo declare we shall keep 
the road open and free of all tax and impost on all strangers arriving 
with the recommendation of the agents of the above Association. 

All troubles between ounselvos and neighbours, or with strangers of any 
nationality, we shall refer to the arbitration of the above Association. 

We declare that wo have not made any written or oral agreement with 
any person previous to this that ivould render this agreement null and 
void. 

We declare that from henceforth wo and our successors shall abide by 
the decision of the representatives of the Association in all matters affect- 
ing our welfare or our possos.sions, and that we shall not enter into any 
agreement with any person without referring all matters to the chief of 
Manyanga or the chief of Leopoldville, or act in any manner contrary to 
the tenor or spirit of this agreement. 

Keckuru, his X mark. 

Chief of Nzungi. 

Nseka, his X mark, 

Chief of Banza Mbuba. 
Nzako, his X mark, 

Banza Mbuba, 

Insila Mpaka, his X mark, 

Of Banza Mbuba. 

Iriaki, his X mark, 

Chief of Banza Mbuba. 


Witnesses — 

Dnalla, his O mark, 
Chami Pard. 
Mwamba, bis x mark, 
of Makitu’s. 


(^Treaty.') 

Hbnbt M. Stanley, Commanding Expedition du Hant Congo, acting in 
the name and on behalf of the “ Association Internationale Afrioaine,” 
» and the king and chiefs of Ngombi and Mafela, having mot together in 
conference at South Manyanga, have, after deliberation, concluded the 
following treaty, viz. : — 

Art. L — The chiefs of Ngombi and Mafela recognise that it is highly 
, . desirable that the “ Association Internationale Africaine ” 
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shouklj for the advancomout of civiliiiation and trade, bo 
firmly established in their country. They therefore now, 
freely of their own accord, for themselves and their hoir.s 
and successors for ever, do give up to the said A.ssooiation the 
sovereignty and all sovereign and governing riglit.s to all their 
territorie.s. They also promise to a.sslst the said As,socia- 
tion in its work of governing and civilising this country, 
and to use their hrfluence with all the other inhahitauts, 
with whose nnaninious approval they make this treaty, to 
secure obedience to all laws mode by the said Association, and 
to assist by labour or otherwise, any works, improvements, or 
expeditions which the said Association shall cau.se at any time 
to be carried out in any part of these territories. 

Art. II.— The chiefs of Ugombi and Mafela promise at all times to 
join their forces with those of the said Association, to resist 
the forcible intrusion or repulse the attacks of foreigners 
of any nationality or colonr. 

Art. III.— The country thus coded has about the following boundario.s, 
vii., the whole of the Ngonibi and Blafela countries, and 
any others tributary to them; ami the chiefs of Ngombi 
and JIafela solemnly affirm that all this country belongs 
absolutel^to them; that they can freely dispose of it; and 
that they neither have already, nor will on any future occasion, 
make any treaties, grants, or .sales of any parts of tlio.so 
territories to strangers without the penni.ssion of the said 
Association. All roads and waterway, s nuiuiug through this 
country, the right of collecting tolls on the same, and all game, 
fishing, mining, and forest rights, are to be the absolute pro- 
peiiy of the said A.ssociation, together with any unoccupied 
lands as may at any time hereafter bo chosen. 

Art. TV. — The “A,ssociation Internationale Africaino agree to pay to 
the chiefs of Kgombi and JIafela the following articles 
of merchandise, viz., one iriccc of cloth per month to each of 
the undersigned chiefs, he.sides present of cloth in hand ; and 
the said chiefs hereby acknowledge to accept this bounty and 
monthly subsidy in full settlement of all their claims on 
the said Association. 

Art. V. — The “ Association Internationale Africaine promises : — 

1. To take from the natives of this coded country no occirpiod 

or cultivated lands, except by mutual agreement. 

2. To promote to its utmost the prosperity of the said country. 

3. To protect its inhabitants from all oppression or foreign 

intriLsion. 

4. It authorizes the chiefs to hoist its flag ; to settle all local 
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disputes or palavers; and to maintain its authority with 
the natives. 

Agreed to, signed and witnessed, this 1st day of April, 1881. 


18S+. 
April 1. 
Maay.inga. 


Henuy M. Stanley. 


Witnesses io the sujn/dures — 
E. SrENCEK BUllNS. 

D. Lehmian. 

Doalla. 


Tonki, his X mark, 

Senior Chief of STgoinbi. 
Mampnya, his x mark. 
Senior Chief of Mafcla. 


We, the undersigned chiefs of the districts placed opposite our names 
below, do hereby solemnly bind ourselves, our heirs and successors, for 
the purpose of mutual support and protection, to observe the following 
articles 

Art. 1. — Wo agree to unite and combine together, under the name and 
title of the*' Now Confederacy,” that is, our respective districts, 
their towns and villages, shall be embraced by one united 
territory, to be henceforth known as the New Confederacy. 

Art. II. — Wo declare that our objects are to unite our forces and our 
moans for the common defence of all^bo districts comprised 
within the said territory ; to place our forces and our means 
under such organization as we shall doom to be best for the 
common good of the people and the welfare of the confederacy. 

Ai't. III. — The New Confederacy may be c.Ytended by the admission of 
all such districts adjoining tho.se mentioned before, when their 
chiefs have made aioidication, and c.vpres.sed their consent to 
the articles herein mentioned. 

Art. IV. — Wo, the people and the ehicts of the Now Confederacy, adopt 
the blue flag with the golden star in the centre for our 
banner. 

Art. Y. — The confederated districts guarantee that the treaties made 
between them shall bo ro.spcctod. 

Art. VI.— The public force of the confederacy .shall bo organized at the 
rate of one man out of every two men able to bear arms ; of 
native or foreign volunteers. 

Art. YII. — The organization, the armament, equipment, subsistence of 
this force, shall be confided to the chief agent in Africa of the 
“ Association lutcruationatc du Congo.” 

To the above articles, wliich arc the results of various conventions hold 
between district and district, and by which we have been enabled to 
understand the common wish, we sovereign chiefs, and others of the 
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Congo district hereby append onr namc.s, pledging onrselvos to adhere to 
each and every articlo ; — 


District of KMpnzo 


Alark of Mataiiga. 

„ Maliini])i Mbeza. 

„ Mbambi. 

„ llbango Mpambo. 

„ Mkote. 

I „ Mango Mbando. 

„ Mbango Mkotii. 

„ Mpambo Kionzo, 

„ Mtimpi Mavungo. 

„ Mtimpi Mpambo. 

i ,, Mambouko Ntamo. 


District of Vioi 


District de Nsanda 


District dc Bo'etc . 


District de Mrjangiia . 


i* 

a 
yy 
yy 
yy 

yy 
yy 
yy 
yy 
yy 
yy 
» 

■ 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

' l „ 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A : 


yy 

yy 


Massala. 

Vivi Mavnngu. 
Kapita. 

Benzani Congo. 
Vivi Mku. 
Mambnku. 

Ngufu Mpandn. 
Bedede. 

Samuna. 

Sanda Mundclo. 
Sanda Mall616. 
Sanda Mpolele. 
Mkandu. 

N’Sanda Manena. 

Nebangi. 

Kekumbi. 

Ngomi. 

Netzima. 

Suka Madiata. 
Makaya. 

Mganga. 

Kapita Nsanda. 
Kapita Fontnla. 
Sanda Nlelle. 
Botitd Nzita. 
Fulula. 

Mavinga. 

Nzau. 

Ngombi. 

Pambu. 

Makambn. 

Kapita. 

Nimpaugi. 

Nckinga. 
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District do HstiLa . . . . 

District dc SadiJca Bansi. 

tUstrict de Lefuna. 

district da Yallala. 

S' 

' District de Kinxcda 

District de Lusala Kindmiga 

District de Vivi . . . . 

District de Isancjda 

District de Ncjoma 
District de Chiama Mlongo . 


MiU-k 

uf !M>uk.i Mkw uLe. 

18S4. 

>> 

Msiika Mazinga. 

AiJiil 1. 

3» 

Msuka Maviingu. 

jilanj anga. 


Sadika Banzi. 


» 

Banza Maiizi. 


1 >* 

Mku. 


if 

Mzita. . 


' ft 

Mtona. 


if 

Slatanga. 


ti 

Kapita a llatanga. 


if 

Singa Maka. 


ff 

lladiata. 



Mavinga. 


if 

Nefula. 


» 

JTtete Tellala. 


ti 

Ngombi. 


ff 

Mambiiku. 


ff 

Mocmba. 


1 

ft 

jSTbenza. 


» 

Sakala Konzo. 



Makaya. 



Mekukwe. 



Mavinga. 


{ .. 

Netunga. 


ft 

Mavinga Kindoiiga. 


1 

Mavinga. 


1 

Mku. 


ft 

Matumbo Niiwrabo. 


ff 

Kclomlc. 


ff 

Kefuka Mozza. 


it 

Nigombo. 


ft 

Kematta. 


j ff 

Kicombbo. 


ff 

Nesulvka. 


ft 

Matouks. 


ff 

Kapita Chiama. 


ft 

Nalafundi Kinkale. 


ft 

Mangofo. 


J - 

Massuna Mampuya. 


1 « 

Nzaulelo. 


J ” 

Kgoma. 


i „ 

Nzadi. 


ti 

Chiama Mbongo. 
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Bistrict of Izenda Nzendi. 


Mark of Izenda N’Zcndi. 
„ No Liiiza. 

,, K’Zanzi. 


B istrict deLimama MmjouJcona 
Bistrict c?e Lidcte . 


Jt 

it 


Limama Maynkona. 
Lutete Kimpiika. 
Todedo. 


Bistrict of Ndamhi Mlongo 
„ Mhinda 

„ Chionzo 

„ Kihwcmda . 

„ Kineati. 

„ Kimbunda . 


Bistrict de Ganga . 


Ndambi Mbongo. 

Mazaii Chama (Bindn). 

Chionzo. 

Matanga Sissnlwa (Kimbwanda). 
loliiakundama (Kiiicati). 
Ichiamboma (Banza Kimbunda). 
Ichiama Jlliongo. 

Lengo Mbenza. 

Ichimo Mvangu ] 

Lakali Bwadi 
Matombukolu. 

Kteto. 


Makari. 


Bistrict de Sellelc . 




Bistrict de Masivamba. 


Bistrict de Natuma 
Bistrict de Ntombo 


Bistrict de Tonga . 


Bistrict de Kihai . 


)> 

» 

ii 

» 
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a 
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jy 

}f 

>y 

jy 
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yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 


Sellolc. 

Loanda Maswambu. 

Nassonia. 

Natela. 

Ichiama Kiin])ioka. 
Chiomkiandu (Kilonda). 
Lussala Yori } , 

T I • ii / 

Icluamainboui’n ) 

BusallaBusundi) i 

Iciiifimkumama ) 

Sakola Lema (Makanga). 
Ichiamdebc (Molonde). 
Salamamboina (Makanga). 
Lussala Wala. 


Iiikelia Lubrofa. 

Kingoma. 

Sukibola. 

Lutote Mayuiigi. 

Kinkola Longa (Nsanda Ntombo). 
Malouoro. 

Mavindi. 

Ichiampanzu. 

Mavambu. 

Ichiakunclama (Nganda). 

Lutoto Ngoma. 

Lutotc Nsoiia. 

Tiama Sumpa. 

Naboela (Nsiindi). 

Kikundama. 
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District de Sloinni . 


( Maik of Kinkcla Nzita. 

„ Kinkela Loko. 

„ Sakala Teta. 

„ Mavamba Bevakela. 
„ Lussala Mkento. 

„ Malanda Mbako. 

„ Sakola Bato. 


( 


District de Kissimta 


■i 


,1 


District de Kompolu . 


District de Wunl^i 

f 

District de Mlcundu Mputu . i, 

District de Banza-Kivumbu . 
District de Kimhuda . . . | 


District of Mlcundu a Mputu, 


Mavamho Msebira. 

Sakala Niauda. 

Sakala Guila. 

Cheka JSTavuudi. 

Babambu Bliamiba. 

Luteto Landu (Kulukingo). 
Thama Lutila. 

Luteto MakTindn (Makai). 
Kiukolu Baku (Kinanye). 

Zikidolc (Kavunda). 

Sakala Masefo (Muswambu). 
kliku Niema (Mbota). 

Kinkela Manyanga (Banza). 
Ichiama Mbonga (Monizi). 
Nsakala Eonko (Baiiznliungo). 
Nsakala Mpanza (Kaizi). 

Ichiama Lcbula (Kissimba). 
Lxitete Mbondi (Kissimba). 

Kenkala Kaji (Kcmpami)ala 

Kiiizras). 

Luteto Nzemla ( „ Kionzo). 

Luteto Matanka ( „ „ ). 

Ichiama Likoinbe ( „ Moanza). 

Ichiama Mbota ( „ Kiksimba). 

Luteto Msyala ( „ „ ). 

Keukclla Mpossi ( „ Moanza). 

Sakala Libcinba. 

Luteto Masiona (Kisscmba). 

Suzi Moka (Monakila). 

Sakala Libemba. 

Hixssala Salu. 

Sakala Maviamu. 
jSrtalcnta. 

Kinkela Mbenda. 

Luteto Kgoina. 

Ichiama Kanzu (Moiiakidi). 
Matuna Mauza (Mbiudi). 
Mavambii Luswaanza (Mclonde). 


1884. 
April 1. 
Many.'inga. 
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Bistrici de Niombo 


District de MoTcanga 
District de Mahunga 


District de Glonala 


District de Bemha . 


District de Ngombe 


District de Kimpiri 


ifarlr of Ionia Mbomfx (Kgombc). 

„ Lutotc MaTiingu (Kiamba). 

„ Sakala llb^voka (Kaiji). 

„ llovemba Motunda (Ntanclo 
Kgombe). 

„ Siku Zambi (Jlalcanga). 

„ LutbteMolddi (Kakaji Kuna Zoille). 

„ Kinkela llakiiizi (Kinkoiigo). 

„ Mivinzo (Kissinga). 

, „ Sakala Makanzii (Jlankamba). 

„ Mkanda (Bauza Nyunga), 

„ Mkanda (Banza Nyuiiga). 

„ Kassuugwa (Banza Jlakango). 

„ Chiko Mayaka (Kiviza). 


I „ Bako (Mbaiizii Tampala). 

^ „ Icbiama Kaindi. 

„ Bangazi. 

„ Matunda Mkassa. 

„ Kussala Mputn. 

„ Nsuki a Mbongo (Jlaynla). 

„ Msuka Banza ( „ ). 

„ Malembessa ( „ ). 

„ CMama Lutuba.(]Madioka). 

„ Nampollelc ( „ ). 

„ Glonalla Makuta Didcla (Nsala), 
„ Chiama. 

„ Naowanii (iMoiiasala). 

„ Mayemba (Mokinanga). 

. „ Kiusioia (Kinkinka). 

„ Yandudu. 

„ Namampuia. 

„ Mangomolc (Nsioka Mayalu). 

„ Bikandu. 

. „ Banumi. 


„ Nanipampuia (Kiinango). 

„ Makaia ( „ ). 

„ Kivesna (Kimbuku). 

„ Mandangi (Kimbongo). 

„ Qualuka (Uuatiba). 

„ Mayemba (Kisscnga). 

„ Zenga (Ngola). 

„ Moyola (Kinkulu). 

„ Nialubu (Koisofu). 

„ Nalokote (Kintoko). 

„ Mbuku (Kujaji). 
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District de Buho . 

District dc Kihonda 


District dc Kaiemha . 

District dc Lost . . .. 

District de Kihindika . 

District de Ntomho 

District de Eanzi KimbuJco 

, District de Ngoyci . 

District de Lemha . 

District de Mbu 


' Marlc-of SumI)U (Bulu). 

1884. 


jMakito. 

April 1. 

[ „ 

X.iliulnitu. 

Manyaiiga. 

f 

» 

Nausudi (Kaladi). 


fy 

Nawaji. 


yy 

Nzilabonda (Ntandu). 


yy 

Kebawelc (Kimbonda). 


yy 

Namoina (Mantoba). 


yy 

Mayossa (Mbindi). 


yy 

Bemba (Kiboli). 


yy 

Mswela (Kimpange). 


yy 

Betani (Nsaiidu). 


yy 

Minina (Broende). 


yy 

Kwemsunga (Kulonde). 


yy 

Sukula Illbonga. 


yy 

Tambele. 


yy 

Venga. 


yy 

Nampuia. 


yy 

Nzangi (Makaji). 


yy 

Gampoia. 


yy 

Lussilo (Koazo). 



Monayendi. 


” 

Kiboli (Kibnnga). 



Kimponda (Kitunda). 



Lomba. 


1 ,, 

Makiona. 


f » 

Matari. 


1 

1 ” 

Niangana. 


1 

1 » 

Mayella. 


j ” 

K-srakalla. 



Makitu. 


! .. 

Kilankonm. 


1 » 

Longozi. 



Masnka. 


1 

Bagliidi. 


1 

Betelo. 


1 » 

Lovamba. 


yy 

Ltifuanzn. 


yy 

Borgi. 


yy 

Kimbwanga. 


1 » 

Petolo. 


1 „ 

Komingo. 


f » 

Makyrata. 


i ” 

Gomantade. 


s 

! 

Gongoulu. 


i „ 

Jos. 
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JIanyanga. 


(Mark of 


District ch Ndandanga 

District de Ngomhi 

I 

District de LxUdtc . ■ 

District de Scllo 


Tanglongo. 

Matuso klbongo. 

Kanza. 

Mkossa. 

Mavungu. 

Lovouma. 

Petelo. 

Zoa Manipuya. 

Mswalu. 

,, Tong. 

„ Tunzo Mivombo. 

„ Mballa. 

„ Petelo. 

„ Yincla. 

„ Lolowc. 

„ Missanga. 

„ Melengo. 

„ Ngombe (Kgombe). 

„ Makitu (Banza Kancloko). 

„ Lutote (Lufuncbou). 

„ Issa. 

„ Dongo (Banza Kintlingo). 

„ Tiamutiilu (Kinangihva). 

„ ICinonga. 

„ Nsnmbu (Kimbanda). 

„ DoloiAvala. 

„ Ntoba (Funzon). 

„ Cbiakambongo (Yzoundon). 
„ Petelo Sccca (Nlcoko). 

„ Petelo Sumba (Kiuibonza) 

Bemba. 

BolotoTo (Kindcniba). 

Tasa. 

Clialla. 


Copy of Mr. Stanley's reinarls. 

N.B. At Isaiigila Messrs. Morgan, Parminter, Yau Kerchoven, and 
IlertTV'ig were present. 

From Isangila to Lulu on South Bank, in presence of Messrs. Morgan 
and Parminter. 

Lutetc Kuna, a natiTe of Nsanda, pre.sent as interpreter. 

Originals sent to Brussels 471111 Mr. Morgan, who sent receipt to 
Lieutenant Valcke. 

Gen. Goldsmith received copy. 

I received a copy. 

H. M. S. 
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(Gopij.') 

Expedition Inteenationale du Haut-Cosgo. 

Pallaballa, 19</» April, 1884. 

A Supplementary Treaty made this day between H. M. Stanley, Chief 
Agent of the Association Internationale Africaino, and the undersigned 
chiefs of the districts of Pallaballa, to explain the meaning and spirit 
of term " Cession of Territory,” found in the Treaty made 8th January, 
1883, between Lt. Van do Velde and the said chiefs of Pallaballa. 

I. — It is agreed hetween the above parties that the teim " Cession of 

Territory ” does not mean the purchase of the soil by the Associa- 
tion, but the ]nirchaso of the .suzerainty by the A.s,sociation, and 
its just ackuowlodgmout by the uudorsigned chiefs. 

II. — It is well understood by the undersigned chiefs that the right of 

arbitration between the chiefs and natives of Pallaballa and all 
foroigncDS of any eoloiu- or nationality, is conceded to the Associa- 
tion Internationale Africaino; that the right of governing, of 
arranging all matters affecting strangers of any colour or 
nationality and the natives of Pallaballa; of deciding in all 
affairs when appealed to by the undersigned chiefs ; of deciding 
what Europeans shall settle in any part of the district of Palla- 
halla, is conceded in full to the A.ssociation Internationale 
Africaine. The undersigned chiefs also declare themselves as 
accepting the flag of the A.ssociation Internationale Africaine, 
as a sign to all men that the Association is their accepted suzerain, 
and that no other flag shall he hoisted within the limits of the 
district of Pallaballa. In consideration of which the undersigned 
chiefs arc entitled to and shall receive the monthly pay promised 
them in the first treaty made with Lt. Van do Velde. 

All these being fully explained to the undersigned chiefs, they have 
affixed their marks in testimony of their adhesiou to the terms and spirit 
of tliis suiiplementary treaty. 

H. M. Stanley, 

Commanding Expdn. du Haut-Congo. 

Witnesses — 

(Signed) Heney Ceaven. Noso, his X mark. 

Livingstone Missiou. Kiangala, his X mark. 

Ldalla. Talente, his X mark. 

Nefutila, his X mark. 

Nelomhe-Katendo, his x mark. 


1884. 
April 19. 

Pallahalla. 
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ExrfiBITIOH lKTEItl!ATIONAI.E DU HaDT-CoNGO. 

South Mastanga StatioNj March Slsf, 1884. 


1884. 
llarcli 31. 
Jlanyaiign. 


Wc, tlio chiefs Longosi and Kukiu-u of Yoonda, sole masteis of the 
district of that name, having applied to Henry M. Stanley, Chief of the 
Expedition Internationale du Congo, to enter into that confederacy of 
native chiefs now established between Stanley Pool and South Manyanga, 
and all the responsibilities and jirivilcgcs undertaken or enjoyed by the 
members of that confederacy being explained to u.s, wo hereby enter into 
an agreement with the said Hem-y M. Stanley, and bind ourselvc.s, our 
heirs and successors, to observe the following articles : — 


I. — Wo shall keep all roads passing through our district free of dirty, tax 
or impost to all strangers, white or black, who shall have the 
recommendation or good-will of tlic Association Iiitcruationalo 
Afrioaine. 


II. — surrender all right to collect taxes or imposts to the agents of 

the said Association. 

III. — Wo agree to recognize the sovereignty of the said Association, and 

adopt the flag of the Association, blue, ivitli a golden star, as a sign 
thereof. 


lY. — IVc shall refer to the said As.sociatioii all matters relating to tliu 
' gOYornmont, all questions affecting the peace of the country, all 
troubles between ourselves and neighbours, or botwcoii oursolve.s 
and strangers of any colour or nationality, to the arbitration and 
decision of the Agent of the Association Internationalo Alricainc. 

Y. — ^Ve declare that we have not made any agreement, oral or written, 
with any per.soii that would render this agreement null and void in 
any irarticular. 

YI. — Wo declare that from henceforth we and our succes.sors and subjects 
shall abide by the decision of the Chief-Agent of the Association 
Internationale Africainc in all matters affecting onr welfare, our 
pos, sessions, or our relations to our neighbours, or .strangc]'s of any 
colour, and that wc shall not act contrary to the .spirit of this 
agreement in any particular, on pain of forfeiting all subsidie.s, 
gifts, or pre.sents made to us by the agents of the Association. In 
witness whereof wo have scut our confidential servants as our 
proxies to .sigir this agreement, having understood its contents and 
given our consent verbally in pircscnce of onr peoirle to do and act 
precisely as the chiefs of Hgomhi, Lutote, and Ulakitu have already 
done. 

Witnesses-— IMdombasi Liiboki, his X mark, 

DuaIiLA. Proxy for the chief Dongosi. 

Lofunsu li Mbulu, his X mark, 

Proxy for the chief Kuturu. 
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From ^Tln’mln we descended slowly threading our 
way tlirongli luxuriant grass until, passing the hill- 
cone of Kizalu, we crossed the stream to which the 
natives have no other name to give but the “Stream,” 
or “Njali,” from whence we follow a lengthy spur, 
on which the villages of Mani, Xg-oma, Kimbenza, 
and Mpika, at respectable distances apart, are found 
secluded amid their own particular banana groves 
and palms. Banza MbuLa comes next, on a com- 
manding height overlooking a wilderness of hills, 
between which, however, there runs a narrow neck, 
or saddle of a ridge. Nzungi, a village of carrier.s. 
lies to the left. Fat black pigs roam about freely 
amid the abundant ground-nut fields, and Nzungi’s 
position, if anything, is on a breezier hill than that of 
Mbuba. 

Several lucent streams are passed before we come to 
Kimpemha, which we find wc have viewed several times 
when on the north bank in our camp at Mpakambendi. 
It is close to the verge of the Congo canon, and a 
certain grand picturesepeness of view is obtainable. 
From this spot wc soon strike in an oblicpie direction 
from the river, into the plain of the Mulwassi Eiver. 
and up over much reddish land to the more promising- 
uplands of Ngomhc, of Lutete. 

I cannot help smiling when I remember Lutete’s 
bold remark when he first saw one of our agents in 
1882. For the pleasure of decapitating the pale-faced 
man, he was nulling to make conditions. Swaggering- 
under a load of palm wine, he affected a loud voice, and 


ISS-i. 
March . 
Mbimbi 
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said to tlie coloured escort, “ Give me that white man, 
and you may go away in peace.” 

“ What do you wish a w-^hite man for ? ” asked the 
men, rather astonished at the unparalleled insolence of 
the demand. 

“ To cut his throat,” rejilied the chief brutally. He 
had so often levied blackmail on other wayfarers, and 
badgered them, and this white being looked so innocent 
and guileless, that to slit such a man’s jugular seemed 
no great crime to him. The escort, however, did not 
share his opinou, and took him away safely. On the 
return of the escort, however, towards the Pool, 
Lutete laid an ambuscade, and commenced firing. 
To his utter discomfiture, however, few as were the 
numbers, they returned a sharp fire, and captured nine 
of his people, who were kept as prisoners, and for 
whose release he had to make humble apology. But 
to-day Lutete presents an example of what may he 
made of these men. We have a station, a neat and 
happy station, governed by a British man-of-war’s 
man — a boatswain’s mate, who leads as jolly a life as 
ever he lived aboard any of Her Majesty Queen 

Victoria’s vessels. With onlv twelve men he lives 

«/ 

in peace just one mile away from the “ ferocious ” 
chief ; and this same throat-cutter of two years ago 
now furnishes carriers and table-servants, besides 
sending his children to the Baptist School. In fact, he 
is a most exemplary individual in every respect. 

Between Lutete and Mpangu we pass by several 
villages inhabited by men for whom I have great 
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regard. Yoi'iida. in tlie liollow, enchanting for its 
cosiness and deliLi'ms bit^ of domestic life among tbe 
Bakongo, and lyeuzi^ witli very tall palms, tvbicli 
promise gifts of tlieir eft'ervetcing' juice, will not soon 
be forgotten by men who have seen their open spaces 
shaded by tbe gloiious leafy trees. 

By the time he nrrhos at Mj^angu it will have 
dawned on the mind of the traveller that both the 
north and south banks of the Congo originally formed 
one plateau. And if he has intelligently reflected 
on what he has seen, he will he able to interpret tbe 
geological story told by the deep furrows which time 
has inscribed in tbe canon of the Congo, and the com- 
plicated system of profound gorges trending towards 
it from the southward and northward. 

For instance, close to Mpangu I stand upon a spot 
like many I have seen north and south of the river. 
It is ecpial in height to the thousaud ridges and hill- 
tops I see around, Avith the exception, perhaps, of half- 
a-dozen cones, which may he a lew feet higher. A 
peculiar crevasse near me reveals the nature of the soil 
for at least 150 feet deep. The sides of the crevasse are 
perpendicular, a stone dropped from an outstretched 
arm would fall straight to the bottom without being- 
diverted from its conr.-^e by a single projection. The 
crevasse is apparently extending ; it has encroached on 
the public path. At any moment during the rainy 
season the caravan road at this place may sink to the 
bottom Avith the fall of a mass of clayey and sandy 
conglomerate, AAdiich will be pulverised into dust by the 
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shock of the descent from such a height. Another rain, 
and the powdered debris will be swejjt into the next 
runnel, thence into the more impetuous stream next to 
it, and thence into the Congo, to give a little browner 
colour to the already brown water of the great river. 
This crevasse will extend deeper into the heart of the 
narrow plateau ridg-e on which I stand ; it will yawn 
wider and wider with each year’s rains ; it will then 
exchange the perpendicular for a slope, and the cre'vasse 
will become a gully, afterwards a wide ravine, and 
finally a valley. In a heavy rainstorm it will collect 
water enough to plough deeper down, until the rock 
base of this great bed of clay and sand is revealed. 

In such a manner, I understand, has the geological 
history of this section been disclosed, at least, if I read 
it in the light of facts obtained by our overland journey. 
But if I descend into the bottom of the Congo caiion, 
and look up to the precipitous walls of solid rock that 
frecpiently are seen rising 200 and 300 feet (as in the 
Pocock basin, and all along that tortuous narrov 
channel between Mpakambendi and Mbelo), the ages 
which have elapsed since the plateau above was frac- 
tured, carries a calculation back through such an im- 
measurable time that one would fain relegate the in- 
computable problem to those savants who find them- 
selves at home among decimals nrrd recondite conjec- 
tures. I can see watermarks as high as 1 00 feet above 
the present water-surface ; and yet the highest river 
rise cannot exceed trventy feet above its present level ! 
How many years would be required to wear away 
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rock of such a durable nature eighty feet down ? would 
be a first question. There is also lava still to he found 
at low water about Kalulu Falls. Whence has it come ? 
There have been rock slides, as well as earth falls, 
and at the Inkissi Palls one may see a complete islet 
which has dropped down, or rather sunk, an intact 
mass of rock and earth, a clear 400 feet ! 

It is from amid such scenes as this, between Mpangu 
and Many anga, that we view the lofty Mount Beri ; 
in the distance is Sphynx Eock, a little to the cast of 
it and on the range of a plain grooved deeply by 
the small tributaries of the Mpioga river, which 
empties into the Congo below our station of South 
Manyanga. 

It would be diOBcult to conceive of a land so fertile 
as this, and yet presenting such an ungrateful aspect. 
The valleys are rich, but there is so much slope of red, 
hard, sterile clay visible everywhere that Ave are chilled 
to the heart, as though we Avere looking at so manv 
blank Avails, Avhich hid a fair prospect of luxuriant 
gardens. 

We stopped long enough at South Manyanga to 
enable me to cross over to Horth Manyanga and measure 
the amount of work performed during my absence at 
that station since its foundation in 1881. I found it in 
a “ higgledy-piggledy ” state, without any order or 
design, Avhich compelled me to order the new chief to 
pull it all doAvn and rebuild it anew. It was in such 
a backward condition that any station a month old on 
the Upper Congo Avas more advanced. And yet this 
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place alone must have cost the Association £10,000 ! 
For such a sum, and in three years, a European vitli 
thirty laboui'ers ought to have been able to present 
something worth viewing ; but here was a “ hotch- 
potch” of rickety-loohiug structures which one would 
have imagined to have been made h}^ a lot of poor 
squatters preparatory to prospecting. 

Here I met Mr. Spencer Burns and the gallant Croat, 
Mr. Lehrmau, fresh from an expedition which they 
had made from the mouth of the Kwilu. Mr. Lehrinan 
was commissioned with the command of Phillippeville 
on the Kwilu-Miadi. Mr. Burns, who had specially 
distinguished himself on this occasion, was sent down to 
Vivi by the river, while his natives were led overland 
along the south bank by my’self, 

April 2nd. — We continue our journey from South 
Manyanga westward, Edging away from the chilly 
gorge, over the well-washed hills, down over the mur- 
muring waters of the Ngaku, and up along steep slopes 
to the more fertile levels in the vicinity of Ndunga. 

A few miles beyond this favoured and amiable com- 
munity of Mdiinga we begin the descent into the broad 
valley of Lukuuga, where we are hospitably received by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingham, of the Livingstone Mission. I 
should have wished that my “ chiefs,” who have affected 
to labour at Manyanga, had seen the pretty little station 
which this soldier missionary had constructed with half- 
a-dozen men, or rather, boys. The mission cottage was 
as dainty within as any residence need be. A spacious 
garden behind it presented a vivid promise ; a well- 
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kept court or plaza in front was surrounded by store- 
rooms, kitchen, and schoolroom. Under the shadowy 
eaves were to he seen the mission children, who have 
a striking likeness and family resemhlance to the black 
mission children seen at Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, Old 
Calabar, and the lYest Indies. They have the same sub- 
dued air, as though they were impressed with the awful 
mysteries of the alphabet. I think it rather encouraged 
me to believe that the Congo climate, even in that low 
hollow of Lukunga, was eudurahle, when I here saw a 
delicate-looking lady bear herself so bravely. I utter 
literal truth when 1 say that my sojourn for twenty 
hours was enjoyed with the most exquisite pleasure. 
Ten men might have utterly stripped and carried 
away the veneer of civilisation on that mission-house, 
and left it bare and barbarous ; but the art was in 
the lady’s hands, and the rich gift of taste, inherited 
in fai’-away England, had diffused attractiveness over 
the humble home. £100 was probably the value of 
all I saw, but then the £10,000 expended at Manyanga 
failed to excite pleasure or admiration in my thoughts. 

From the cheerful mibsiou-house of Lukunga the 
caravan climbed the steep slojrcs leading up to the 
plateau-land once more. A day’s journey carried us 
over miles of level expanse, which might, if cultivated, 
supply thousands of people with wheat and corn ; and 
if its dense crops of wild, tall grasses were superseded 
by what industry could sow, plant and build over the 
great waste, then we might see more of beauty and 
richness displaying the fertility of the soil better than 
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the dead monotony of aspect which now enshrouds i Is 
potent powers of production. 

Yoinho is situated on the verge of one of these plains 
overlooking the Lukunga valley ; Mwembe' stands on 
its western edge. The next day’s march takes us 
over narrower grassy ridges separated by small 
streams^ until we arrive on the grass-robed plain of 
Muluangu, whence we descend into the trough of the 
Kwilu River, which a few years before we ascended 
in the steam-launch Royal. It is possible to descend 
to the Congo from the ferry of Kondo, but the navi- 
gator must beware of hidden snags. 

Beyond the Kwilu we discover the broad valley ot 
the Luima, which is remarkable for its exposed bed of 
calcite and shale projections. One of these broader 
valleys may at a future time be utilised for routes to 
Stanley Pool, as almost all these rivers start from a 
broad, uniform ridge, which is the water-parting be- 
tween the tributaries of the Kwa and the Congo. 

Between the valley of the Luima and the next valley 
— that of the Lunionzo — there is an easy pass by 
which a railway might lead from Yoonda at the head 
of the long reach above Lsangila. Crossing the Luni- 
onzo, we pass under the cool sable shades of Ntomho 
Lukuti grove, and then over a grassy expanse to the 
station of Banza Manteka. Close by the station is the 
settlement of the Livingstone Inland Congo Mission, 
in a steamy hollow, too well sheltered from the breezes 
blowing over the western uplands. 

From any of the hilly remnants of the ancient con- 
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tinuous pkteaii at Banza Manteka we see tlie groves 
of many villages, such as Mubaiigu, Banza Nkosi, 
Kinkariza, Banza Kulu, Ntombo Lukuti. These vil- 
lages are great producers of ground-nuts, which are 
carried to the Lo’wer Congo factories to exchange for 
cloth and gin. 

Six hours took us from Manteka station to Isangila 
station, where i witnessed much to grieve me, in the 
inertia under which our own peo 2 ole had fallen through 
the lack of superintendence. A house remained still 
unroofed that had been fourteen months building. Into 
the store-house the rain leaked tlu’ough the rotten 
grass roof, spoiling a valuable stock of goods. There 
were over 400 bales within, yet our gentleman in 
charge, rather than add to the grass , covering or 
re- roof it completely — which five days would have 
done — preferred to unroll the bales and dry the 
cloth ! 

The next valley we meet westwai-d of the Ntombo 
Lnkuti is that of the Lufu, a considerable stream with 
a rapid current, from whose woody fringes we rise to 
breast rock-strewn slopes and cross jjebble-sown hill- 
summits, until after a short series of these we thread 
the twilight aisles of a forest-covered mountain side. 
Ascending here we view a Avild world of ruined upland, 
rent, torn, fissured and disfigured, in line after line, 
cone after cone, top after top, until the eye is fastened 
upon Pallahalla, and Nokki, and Vivi, at such distances 
that we distinguish only their blanched and meagre ■ 
outlines. The irregular canon of the Congo is traced 
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far below Vivi. On the south side lie these disinte- 
grated heaps of utterly useless land. On the north 
side the plateaus of Mgangila, Sadika Banzi, and 
Kionzo present a deceptive appearance of level. 

What a lesson about the climate Europeans could 
be taught from this tall mountain pulpit! Por here 
they have before them at one glance of the rough and 
uninhabitable laud the causes which render them wcak- 
knee’d and faint-hearted. With collapsing frames and 
stomachs feebly nourished by tough goat-meat and 
insipid bananas, they press on over those heart-breaking 
hills, with the endless ascents and descents, through 
winding labyrinths of suffocatingly tall grass, and each 
time they emerge into light and glare the cruel sun 
strikes their pale and tender half-dressed bodies, burns 
their white arms, scotches their necks, and roasts their 
backs. Presently they are hid from sight at the 
bottom of grassy tunnels, to issue reeling from the 
terrible atmosphere of reek and slop and humid heat, 
to quench their thirst in oceans of cold water from the 
sparkling runnels that thread the gullies. Some of 
them, under the fiery impulses of getting on, on, and 
on, will march their fifteen miles per day, and on arriv- 
iug at the Pool at the end of their journey, they will 
turn round and deliberately curse the land, the climate, 
and the people, hut never their own idiotic frenzy. 
Yet, if I could take them through such a land as this 
in twenty-four hours, they might live as long in Africa 
as in moist England. These are the men who in 
England take cabs and hansoms to drive a mile •, 
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who partake largely of beer and brandy ; who cat issr. 
enormously of beef and mutton ; wdiose every waking Congo i 
hour is devoted to the consideration of the kind of 
a lunch or tiffin they will take, or to serious medi- 
tations upon the best viands to be consumed for dinner ; 
who have baths frer|uently ; whose hardest labours 
have been inditing scented letters to friends ; and 
' whose happiest moments have been passed in ogling 
the pretty dames of the theatre. Surely, then, this 
sudden rush, this Irantic pace, these endless climbings 
and furious gulpiugs of water, do not indicate the 
wisest course to adopt. It were well to be a little 
more cool and deliberate in movement than to en- 
courage these wanton and wilful attempts at suicide. 

A few miles beyond we come to Congo la Lemba, 
and from this pleasant village we descend to the Luizi 
valley and river. Yellala mountain is in view on our 
right, and Pallaballa mountain in our front. The hitter 
we have to climb about a thousand feet, to find our- 
selves five miles from Vivi, on a height 1700 feet above 
the sea. On this fortress-like plateau a community of 
natives, in the midst of which another English mission 
is planted, lives in peace and plenty. Its airs are cool, 
its atmosphere bland, the surface of the earth is a rich 
reddish loam ; groves of tall trees crown it, affording a 
grateful shade; plantations of bananas and clusters of 
palms add to the beauty of the scene ; and good and 
cool water is found. The native disposition is amiable ; 
the mission has its pupils ; and the old chief Nozo 
has erected a lodging-house for strangers, a miniature 
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caravanserai, tlie walls of which he has famished 
\rith ancient chromographs for the amusement of his 
guests. 

We lesfc one night amid this respectable community, 
and take the road next morning for Yivi. We descend 
about fi\e miles, and from the ciest of a hill oveilook 
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ing Yellala Falls we view the upper Yivi Rapids, Yivi 
Station, and all the well-known features of the locality. 
I seat myself, glass in hand, to scan what impio\G- 
ments have been made duiing our long absence in 
the interior ; and I confess with regret that I cease 
from the suivej, wishing earnestly that I could sponge 
out the history of this unhappy place from my tablet 
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of facts. IVere it possible to do so, I should be relieved 
from a burden of knowledge which infects my opinion 
of the Europeans. It is unnecessary to select and 
specify which of these from among the many deserre 
the lash of censure for their ineptitude. From among 
the currents of European life that streamed to Tivi 
in the course of five years, some were fixed here 
mainly by their own election, others by appointment. 
But, like him who sat and brooded and gi’ieved over 
the ruins of Carthage, I can only grieve that my 
memory is haunted by so many shadows of puerile 
manhood, and of figures of youth without substance. 
I have wistfully searched for one small evidence of 
progress ; one finite proof that a strong and willing- 
soul has attempted to modify the pristine ruggedness 
of the place, or wrestled with its wilfulness of irregu- 
larity. Were it but a yard of graded roadway even, 
or a rocky obstruction pulverized or removed, I should 
be grateful. But, so far as I can see, not even a 
hut has been thatched. What a poor result after the 
passage of 2G0 Europeans of all nationalities through 
the station ! G-rieving and sad at heart, I continue 
my descent to Mpozo Station, whence I take boat, and 
cross over the Congo to Vivi. 
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CHAPTER XXXIir, 

TO OSTEND. 

Climate and conduct — Vivi in confitsiou — A cure for sham illness — 
Eemoval of the station — ^Description of the changes at Vivi— General 
Gordon’s probable work — I embark on the iTtnseui&o— Loaiigo— Sotte 
Gamma — Coast trade — Gaboon Gulf— Fernando Po — The Cameroons 
— Duke Town — Ex2)loring a great “ oil ” river — Kativo chiefs buying 
iron houses — Bonny— Lagos — Quetta — Sierra Leone — IMy arrival in 
London — Eoport to H.M. the King of tlie Belgians. 

Ok the Upper Congo tire marvellous licliness of the 
soil seemed to have infused something of its own prolific 
vigour into the souls of the gallant yourrg gentlemen 
at Equator Station, Kinshassa, Leopoldville, Mswata, 
and those detailed for other duties than station 
building ; and I presume, if this is true, then the ste- 
rility of the soil around Vivi, and the hard, stem 
profiles of naked hills, had dwarfed and contracted the 
souls of those at the latter station. There are people 
wlio are so impressionable that they reflect their 
surroundings. In England, with- its moist climate, 
I am told there is a vast majority of people who 
are afflicted with a desire to moisten their throats 
continually with beer ; and I believe Belgium and 
Glermany are very much alike in that respect. But 
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in the dry Arab lands we have a people ^^dlo drink 
but rarely ; in tbe moist climate of tbe palmy Congo 
land palm-wine is drunk in prodigious quantities ; but 
south of the Zambesi we liave people who drink but 
little save a small quantity of milk, or occasionally 
water. Well, then, perliaps it is tbe barrenness of 
Vivi to which the barrenness of results of five years’ 
labour may be attributed ! 

On landing on its shores' I find that tbe gentlemen 
of Vivi have erected a store-room and residence for 
the accountant, close to tbe “beach.” The material 
mostly has been taken from a frame mansion-house, 
costing £2000, the other portion of which has been 
lying nine months about, and no one seems to 
know why it came, or what its purpose was. Letters 
from Europe informed them it was for a hotel for the 
residents’ comfort and convenience ; but then, to a lot 
of people without a leader, of what use can it possibly 
be ? So the accountant shall have his share of it ; the 
carpenter may build a shed out of it; the hospital 
may have other fragments of it, and the rest may rot ! 

I ascend the original road which was made five 
years ago for temporary convenience, to roll my 
wagons up, and I see that it has remained untouched 
•to this day. On the top of the hill there are two 
houses less than I built; the garden is a waste, the 
fence broken down, tbe mangoes and papaws and 
oranges and tropic pears are now large trees, but 
then that is Nature’s work. The houses look squalid, 
dilapidated and un painted. There are about twenty- 
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five whites, most of whom appear as if they did 
not know how on earth they came, or what 
Lu&iness they had there. A few bear a truculent 
scowl on their faces, as thougli they were labouring 
under an uncommon load of trouble, which they 
would gladly shuffle off in some manner. At the 
iahle d’hote I find them all assembled, and when the 
red wine of Portugal has taken due effect there is 
a strain of vivacity perceptible in their manner, and 
when the meal is finished many of them hasten to bed, 
even in mid-da3n Wine and heat, I observe, make 
them somnolent. I do not see any work performed, 
although perhaps the coloured labourers may be doing 
something in a shiftless manner, since no European i^ 
supervising them. 

In the morning, rvhen the matin-bell sounds to 
muster, I observe there is an extraordinary sick-list : 
about thirty-five of the coloured people require boluses, 
potions and salves — ^just thirty per cent, of the entire 
force ! Fearing an epidemic is raging of which I had 
heard no report, I examine more closely into their 
faces, and find — for seventeen years amongst black 
people furnish one with a great deal of knowledge 
respecting negro characteristics — that the colour is 
rich, and their skins freely effusing oil, the eyes arc 
bright also, although the contortions of pain evinced 
by their features are enough to evoke pity. The 
veterans from up-river, inured to toil, and avIio arc 
models of discipline, understand a certain signal, and 
the steady approach of a dozen of these in martial 
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array attractt^ the attention of the bick, the crippled, 
the cholical and the dysenteric patients, who no sooner 
see them comino- than with a rush the doctor’s window 

O 

is cleared. Duke Humjrhrey of Gllo’ster’s miraculous 
cure was only performed on ouc man, but here were 
thirty feeble creatures restored to perfect health by 
merely looking at a few men gravely advancing- 
towards them ! 

Shocked by the condition of Yivi, I resolved to 
remove it bodily away to the larger plateau. Pre- 
paratory to this a new road was made, with an easy 
grade to the hlkusu, which Avas spanned by a bridge. 
^Ye then lay a Decauvillo railwaj’' betAveen the two 
plateaus, and the wmrk of construction of the new 
station was commenced. 

The new Upper Congo steamer huAung been dis- 
mantled, Avas placed on its several Avagons and rolled 
up the hills from the landing-place to the plateau, and 
Lieutenant Yalcke having returned from his temporary 
leaAm of absence, Avas constituted chief of tlie transj^ort 
force, to conAmy the steamer to Stanley Pool. 

Reorganisation of the staff Avas urgent]}- required. 
Many of the Europeans had not the least idea of 
their work or of their duties. This AA-as all due, of 
course, to the fact that the Chief of the Expedition 
had been absent, and no fit person had appeared able 
to maintain Yivi in order, and to control such a largo 
number of undisciplined Avhites fresh from their homes 
in all lands. 

The folloAving quotations from letters to the Pre- 
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siclent of the Association will serve to explain this 
and several other matters. 

“ Mr. E. Mas!3ey Shaw has heen appointed Chief of Yivi Station, and 
]\[i'. John Eose Troup Chief of Police. 

" Major Parmenter, who was the most superior chief of Vivi wo have 
had yet. was obliged to retire owing to domestic mattors at homo. Ho 
was a man of marvellous industry, hut the regret of it is that I have 
lost him just as he was restoring this place to order, which needs a strong 
man. 

“Mons. Monet’s capabilities are of a very liigh order. Ho fills the 
place of the retiring accountant. Mons. del Comuue is the Chief 
Transport Agent of the Lower Congo, and I feel assured the Expedition 
will feel the benefit of this change. His headquarters will bo at Boma, 
and he will he responsible for all good.s received in future, and for the 
good behaviour of the .staff on the stoamens.” 


Ahvi, 23/'(! Jpril. 

“ Two days ago I reached Vivi, and I have been since in a fever of 
dismay at what I have seen here. The buildings arc precisely as tliey .‘-tood 
in 1882. I exempt the accountant’s, of course, which does look pass- 
able. I found twenty -five whites here. The new house, which cost 29,000 
francs, is utterly ruined, many sections of it having been employed for 
trivial and pitiful purposes. I am infonnoH by a liumorous person that 
each of the many chiefs who have retired during the, .several mouths 
that have elapsed .since its arrival has exprc.sscd bonndles.s thanks for 
the gift of the timely and munificent donation. What is left of it, how- 
ever, now will make a small frame-house or cabin thirty-five feet long. 

“ Two events occurred to-day which inform one greatly of the state of 
mind these young gentlemen are in who have heen so long without a leader. 
One dcclaro.s that he will not feave the station, though lie ha.s been dis- 
missed for four gross offences, and mutters strangely about violence. 
Another .say.s, ‘ Well, I don’t care; I will go and do that little job at 
Eoraa, then I will go home and explain to tlic Comitc.’ 

“ At dinner-time I took advantage of their presence and delivered a 
lecture to them upon the lamentable state I discovered the .station and 
themselves vere in. I .sketched out the .state of Vivi as I left it, and 
how I found it. I repeated the dismal tale of changes and scenes that 
had occurred in my absence. I took the trouble of defining what was 
generally under.stood by the term duty, and how each was legally and 
morally bound to perform that wliich he had contracted to do to the best 
of his ability. Mine was to execute the orders of the Committee ; theirs 
to abide by their contracts ; if they failed to do so they must abide the 
consequences. 

“ I had arrived at Vivi to bring order out of chaos before leaving the 
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cnimnand of the Expedition to General Gordon, who will he as little 
likely to sympathise with indolence and thriftlcssness as I am. 

“AVe have been so extremely patient, loaternal, and lenient with them, 
and they have been loft so long w'ithout a chief, that the conduct of 
some of them has been most shameful. 

“The new steamer ViUe d’ Anvers is a capital little steamer, and exceed- 
ingly staunch. If well looked after she will be a great acquisition. 

“ Le Stanley, stern wheeler for the Upper Congo, will be at once dis- 
mantled for transport to her destination. 

“ Mons. del Commune has to-day informed me that he has treated suc- 
cessfully with the natives of Boma for the Protectorate. Mons. Kirk- 
hoven has extended our territory until Vivi is now joined to Boma. 

“ Between Nokki and Stanley Pool the sovereignty has been ceded to 
the Association by the native cliicfs. Thus, from Boma to the Lubamba 
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River on the right bank, and thence north to the Kwilii — Niadi, through 
the efforts of Hansseus, Van de ATldo, Destraiu, Mickic, Grant Elliott, 
and Spencer Burns, the territory is all one — intact ; and from Kokki on 
the left hank to Stanley Palls. Such places as arc already unoccupied 
on the left bank Hansseus will complete by July. Signor Massari goes 
up the Kwa to perform the same services for our political interests. 

“ While coming down the south bauk, I learned enough to satisfy me 
that three-fourths of the transport required for up river will be accom- 
plished by our enlistments of natives ; tlie rest will go up by north hank 
as before. Voonda Station, on south hank, will bo established to give 
more employment to the boats on the mid-soction of river. 

“ I beg to enclose copies of the Treaties securing the sovereignty to the 
Association of all the districts between Nokki and Stanley Pool. All 
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has been clone that is j)ossible on the Congo, and Europe should be the 
theatre of operations now to secure the recognition of the Association by 
the Powers. 

“ I am obliged to express my surprise that in the letter announcing the 
immediate departure from Europe of General Gordon for the Congo, no 
instructions are furnished to me as to what his particular mission is to 
be here. It would be desirable in a matter of such importance to he told 
whether he is to be Chief of the. Expedition, Director-General, Admini.s- 
trator, Special Commissioner, &c., &c. I have received only a few brief 
words introducing a man already well known to me. Before turning 
over the command to him, it would be well for me to know precisely how 
to address him in clear and distinct phrase. Einally, the letter* I received 
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from himself makes it still more difiScult forme to nnderstand his mission. 
I gather from him that ho has some views hostile to the slave-trade in 
the Soudan. A very laudable purpose, undoubtedly, but I am not told 


*(Copy.) 

“ Bbussels, 6</i January, 1884. 

“My Dear Mb. Stanley, — 

“ His Majesty has asked me to go oi^t and join you in 
your work, which I have gladly assented to, and co^e from Lisbon on 
5th Eehruary. I will serve willingly with and under^ou, and I hope you 
will stay on, and we will, God helping, kill the slave-ti'aders in their haunt, 
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whether wo are to abandon tho Congo, and be diverted from onr work of 1884. 
settling, extending, and consolidating along thi.s river, to make raids 
upon Soudanese slave-traders in the Nile basin. In short, the whole 
affair is very mysterious to me. 

“ As I liave already intimated to the Committee in October, 1882, 
January, July, August, 1883, and January, 1884, my intention of leaving 
the Congo, according to the original understanding at Brussels in 1878, 1 
have arrived at Vivi, in the strong hope that I should find General 
Gordon here ; but I hear by this last mail that he has accepted a com- 
mission under the British Government to go to the Soudan. I am com- 
pelled to stay here then until I am relieved by a fit person.” 


“ Vivi, 11th May, 1884. 

“ Colonel de Winton arrived here a few days ago, since which time he 
has been occupied in acquiring the knowledge of the details necessary 
for comprehending thoroughly the situation. 

“ Though it is better late than never, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my keen regret that such a person as Col. de Winton was not sent fifteen 
months ago to assist me. 

“ I hope to be able to leave the Congo about the latter part of this 
month, by which time Col. de Winton will have understood his .duties, 
and grasped the situation. It will be well to remember that Sir Francis 
de Winton, as Chief of the Exiiedition, cannot Jeave the Lower Congo, 
otherwise the troubles of Vivi will commence again. An occasional 
residence at Leopoldville, and an inspection of the intermediate route, 
will be all that is necessary. You may rely on Capt. Hanssens fulfilling 
his mission well on the Upper Congo.” 


“Vivi, Jtoic 2/id, 1884. 

“ The new station at Vivi is advancing rapidly. Five houses have 
been erected, and a banana plantation set out. The bridge is a great 
success. A railway connects old Vivi with tho new jilace, though to be 
completed we ought to have about 500 yards more of rails. 

“ The steamer Le Stanley is no-w six miles from here. The hauling 
force numbers 269, of whom 10 per cent, will be daily ailing.” 


for if we act together in the countries where they hunt, and make treaties 
with the chiefs, we can prevent their raids and truly stop the slave-trade. 
All the slavers axe now engaged with Baker & Co., and so if we can (D. F.) 
push on we will find the field free. 

“ No such efficacious means of cutting at root of slave-trade ever was 
presented as that which God has, I trust, opened out to us through the 
kind disinterestedness of His Majesty. 

" Yours sincerely, in haste, 

” {Signed) C. 6 . Gordon.” 

Q 2 
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“15ana,hv Point, June 8(/i, 1881 

“I h ive to infoim jon that I loft Vivi on the 6th of June, accompaiuul 
by Col Sii Fiancis do Winton At Boma I saw your new Sanatoiium 
I admneieiy much the buildmg and its position, and Di Allaicls 
de^otedncss and piomion tor sich men’s comfoits deseive gieat pi.iise 
It IS leally lihe a respeetahle hotel ” 
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On the loth of June the Britisli and Afiican 
steamer Kmsembo departed from Banana Creek noitli- 
ward along the coast, and as I had a strong curiosity 
to understand more of West Afiica, and to compare 
it with the Congo banks, I proceeded 'with her as 
a passenger. 1 do not propose to give more than a 
feiv useful jottings by tbe way. 
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Seven honrs’ steamine: laroufflit us to Landana, a i884 

June 10 

beautiful place judging- from the external view. White inHima 
factories, alternate with dark green masses of vege- 
tation. From the summit of a tree-clothed upland 
peeps out tlie mission of the French peres, whose 
gardens and orchards of fruit-trees are admired by all 
visitors. The next day at 4 p.m. Ave halt at a cluster 



LAM) 

of factories called Black Point, and after receiving 
a certain amount of produce, pass on to Loango, 
which we reach at noon on the 12th. Here I receive 
reports from the officer in charge of the Kwilu-Niadi 
division. On the 13th we anchor abreast of Myumba, 
or Mayomba, a fine baylet open to the west, and 
the next day’s run brings us to Sette Gamma, situate 
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soiltli of a river called Sette. The huge breakers 
rolling’ and pounding- the shore do not deter the 
skippers, who bring- puncheons of palm-oil and rubber, 
and a young gorilla on board. The 15tli brings us 
to Impango, where there is a custom-house established, 
as we have now entered abreast the Gaboon colony. 
On the 16th we arrive in the Gaboon Gulf, and 



anchor abreast of the town of that name, which is 
the seat of Government for the French colony. There 
are also present in the roadstead a guardship and 
three French men-of-war, four colliers, a few small 
coast and harbour steamers and lighters. On shore, 
conspicuously in view, are three brickbuilt Government 
buildings, a brick church with a corrugated iron 
roof, a great pile of coal, and the commencement of 
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the erection of a stone pier. An irregular line of i884. 
buildings attached to eight or ten factories, a French Gaboon. 
(Catholic), and an American (Protestant) mission, 
with a small store or two, and a boarding-house, show 
us the whole of the French settlement established 
since 1842. Mangoes planted perhaps some sixteen or 
twenty years ago are also conspicuous for their globes 
of dense foliage, and are seen in uniform lines in front 
of the mission and public buildings. Altogether the 
aspect of the place is pretty and agreeable. The 
little hills along’ the shore, dotted with white houses 
and green groves, shining clear amid tropical vege- 
tation, assist the general attractiveness of the view. 

• On the 18th we arrived at Elobey Island (Spanish), 
situated at the entrance to the River Muni in Corisco 
Bay. The island is about an hour and a half’s march 
in circumference. German and English factories 
absorb most of the trade, which is all similar in 
character. Four or five small steamers coast about 
collecting produce. 

From Elobey Islet we strike west to deep water, 
and rounding Cape S. Juan boar northward to 
Fernando Po, a lofty island in the Bight of Benin. 

We anchor in Clarence Cove, a rifle-shot distance 
from shore. The island is called after its discoverer 
Fernando-Poo, a Portuguese. It is about 600 square 
miles in superficial extent, and principally famous for 
its towering cone, whose summit is 10,190 feet above 
the sea. Westward about twenty miles the Mount 
Albert of the Cameroons Mountains begins, and lifts 
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its bold outline to the heig'ht of 13,800 feet. The 
lower slopes and .shores of IFernando Po are a marvel 
of tropical vegetation ; hut the upper tracts appear to 
he grassy and denuded of trees. The inhabitants seem 
to he more degraded and forhidding in features than 
any I have seen in Congo-lands. 

The 21st of June we arrived at Duke Town in the 
Old Calabar or Cross River. This is said to be one 



OLD CAL.\BAR FACTUIUKS, DUKE TOWN. 


of the best oil-producing rivers. About 500 casks 
of palm-oil had been shipped only a week before we 
arrived, and there was a freight of 300 casks ready 
for the Kinsemho. As a cask weighs about 15 cwt., 
it may be imagined what tonnage of palm-oil leaves 
this river. 

Through the kindness of the traders I was enabled 
to proceed up and “explore” this oil river. For 
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company I had Mr. James Munroe, Dr. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Albert Gillis, and Captain Jolly, of the Kinsemho. 
I saw Creek Town, and a Scotch mission there. We 
wandered amid sea-washed creeks, and then returned 
to Duke Town. The sketch on the opposite page will 
enable the reader to ima£>'ine Duke Town. But what 

o 

struck me was its miniature reproduction of the 
Upper Congo. Could I have been suddenly lifted 
in the Ea Avunt at night, and deposited on the river 
near Ikunitu, I should have seen nothing very dif- 
ferent to the scenes which the darkness of night had 
hidden from mo. There were the same palms, perpen- 
dicular, inclined, or fallen over into the stream; the 
same density of forest, the same sweetly green verdure, 
tlio same rich reddish loam, the same kind of clear- 
ings, and the same architecture of huts. But at Duke 
Town and Creek Town I observed a sight which was 
.priceless to me. I saw that the residences of the 
native chiefs had been constructed in England, and 
transported section by section and ciectcd here— one 
costing £4000, one £3000, one £2000. This was the 
result of peaceful barter of palm-oil — corrugated iron 
buildings for African chiefs! They -weie furnished, 
too, in European style with carpets, chairs, mirrors and 
window cm tains ! Conquer that horror of the march 
from Tivi to the Stanley Pool, and I can conceive Ngal- 
yema, Makabi, Bankwa, Ibaka, Mangombo, Mugwala, 
Mata Bwyki, and a host of Upper Congo chiefs order- 
ing corrugated iron houses and furniture from Europe 
for their ivory, their palm-oil, their rubber, their gum. 
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camwood powder, orcliilla weed, beeswax, grains and 
spices. Duke Town sliows how remarkable a civiliser 
is fair trade. There is no government here. Now 
and then a man-of-war steams up and returns. The 
Consul was absent, but still all lived in unity and 
concord. 

On the 28th of June the Kinsemho anchored in 
Bonny Eiver. The great hulk Adriatic, commanded 
by Captain Bell, lifts its giant form, and displays the 
magnificent model of one of the old Collins’s Trans- 
Atlantic steamers. At Bonny, also, there are houses 
worth £3000, owned b}^ native chiefs. There is a 
cluster of factories on shore : numbers of old hulks 
are in the river, and a prosperous trade seems to keep 
every one busy in one of the saddest and most gloomy 
climates I have ever experienced. The great fear of 
the climate, however, is vanishing from the minds of 
men. The factors live well, and in comfortable houses. 
It is the fashion now to build corrugated iron houses, 
framed within with wood, and appropriately furnished. 
One inhabited by Mr. Whitehouse, 50 by 34 feet, 
possessed a covered verandah 11 feet broad, which 
is as near perfection as the genius of its designer had 
attained. Another story added, and each story three 
feet higher, with uniform and prudent life, and a fuller 
conquest would be achieved over the vitiated and 
destructive atmosphere which clings to the muddy 
shores of the rivers in the Bight of Benin. 

From Bonny River, which is the main channel to 
New Calabar River, we proceed north-west, and 
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anchor on the 2nd of July in the roadstead ten miles 
off Benin Rh er. 

The steameis Biafra, Dodo, and Formosa, were 
discovered at anchor. While rolling in the troughs 
of large and languid sea-waves undulating shoreward, 



the produce fiom the Benin River conveyed by the 
Dodo was transferred to the Kinsembo, while continued 
rains wetted the decks and cargo, and imparted a 
gloomy feeling by their tedious monotony. The next 
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day the SS. Loavda appeared from England witli 
dates np to the 11th of June. 

On the 5th we passed Lagos roadstead, where three 
steamers and two sailing vessels were at anchor, and 
on the 6th we arrived off Quettah. By this time the 
Kinsembo, collecting produce at these various small 
ports, had been well nigh filled by the bountiful ship- 
ments from the Bonny and Benin Eivers. Nun 
Eiver, the main channel of the Niger, we did not see, 
owing to the inscrutable bye-laws which govern these 
various steamship lines from Liverpool. The local 
news at Quettah is that a white man has been 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment for whip- 
ping a negro ! At Bay Beach we passed the 2[(ive, 
a Geiinan war vessel, at anchor. 

On the 12th we arrived at Sierra Leone. j\ly 
friend, the harbour -master, who once mistook my 
steamer for a pirate ship, is still flourishing, and Her 
Majesty’s coloured subjects still continue to dwell with 
exasperating emphasis on the merits of “ this colony.” 
Captain Jollju of the Kimembo, however, differs from 
the coloured gentlemen of Sierra Leone. He obtained 
a slight hint that there was a pestilence in the town, 
and hastily proceeded to sea after only a three hours’ 
stoppage, a-nd we thus saw the last of the African 
continent. 

On the 29th of July the directing managers of the 
British and African Steamshipj Company kindly per- 
mitted the Kinsembo to land me at Plymouth, whence 
I hastened to London. Four days later I presented 
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my report to His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
who was spending the summer at Ostend, that the 
mission he had given me to perform in the Congo 
Basin was accomplished, with vastly greater success 
than the most sanguine of those gentlemen who sat 
in the Council held at the Royal Palace in Decem- 
ber, 1878, could ever have anticipated; and I have no 
reason to believe that His Majesty was displeased with 
the results of these long years of bitter labour. 
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CHAPTEE XXXiy. 

EUROPEANS IN AFRICA. 

European opinion of African life — ^Repelled by tlie absence of comforts— 
“ Arnour propre ” and “susceptibilities ” — Few heroes of labour— 
Extravagant hopes — “Bah! I did not come for work” — Typos of 
neglected and prosperous stations — Malingering — Unintelligent 
workers — “Nothing like whisky!” — “Sojering” — A happier theme 
— The earnest workers of the expedition — New aspirants — Young 
officers in search of adventures — A sad accident — Onr physician— A 
plucky Scot — The way to gain a good reputation. 

“ WuEN in Europe we were men who believed ourselves 
capable of heroic work and immense effort, could we 
but have the opportunity of proving our strength, our 
natural wit, our native valour, our acquired intelligence, 
and our fortitude under privations ; but, alas ! when 
we landed in Africa, we discovered that most of us 
were without nerve, without wit or fortitude ; that 
our strength and much, of our native valour on which 
we had prided ourselves had vanished, and that our 
acquired intelligence was valueless, since we had 
never known the practical art of living away from the 
guardianship and sympathy of our parents ; and when 
privations confronted us we completely collapsed.” 
Such a confession might be truthfully written by some 
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of the young men who returned home, after the dis- 
covery that they had simply been seduced by their own 
fancies and super-fervid imaginations to believe that 
their limited experience of a few smoothly gliding 
years in their own perfect lands had prepared them 
for the rough life of the pioneer in Equatorial Africa. 

As they appeared on the Congo, one after another, 
singly or in threes, or in larger groups, supremely 
ardent, grandly proud that at last the mettle of 
which they boasted was about to he proved in distant 
Africa, it was an interesting study to note how the 
sudden or slow descents to far below zero — often from 
the topmost altitude of assurance — were effected ; to 
observe how the exaggerated anticipations, by which 
they had duped themselves, took quick flight before 
the revelations of reality. 

Instead of meeting the usual conveniences of civili- 
sation, which they seem to have taken for granted 
already existed, they found themselves confronted and 
repelled bj^ the task of preparing these for later 
comers, and by the drudgery and toil it involved. 
They were quite prepared to enjoy the labour of the 
earliest pioneers, but they were extremely loth to 
undertake to do for their successors what they had 
inconsiderately assumed was already accomplished for 
themselves. 

In the presence of this astonishing revelation I began 
to hear words and phrases that sounded strangely to me, 
because I had been abroad, alone for so many years 
that I had well-nigh forgotten them. These were 
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‘^amour-propre” — self-love ? “ suscejDtibilities”— vanity ? 
which were shot forth like so many delicate antemicE, 
and when touched by the imperative necessity of some 
one being appointed to undertake the work caused them 
to shrink back offended and alarmed if a delicate hint 
was given that it was their “ turn.” Little by little 
we discovered that these magnificent men not only 
lacked the necessary attainments, but were also most 
poor in the spirit of endeavour. 

Of those heroes of labour who distinguished them- 
selves by intense striving in the work-markets of 
Europe, I encountered but a few. Of those noble 
aspirants for bread or for honour of whom no read sn 
much about in the annals of industry, I regret to say it 
Avas not my good fortune to meet many examples. For 
the first three years I may say their number was only 
about four per cent. And the rest — well, they did not 
alloAv me to forget their existence. 

Can any man have read this book so far as these 
pages, and taken into due consideration the character 
and nature of our work, Avithout readily perceiving 
and admitting hoAv very necessary a strong and Avilling 
soul was to me in the matter of assistance, how sucli 
would have been honoured and blessed by me, hoAv 
devoutly I should have admired him for his devotecl- 
ness, and courted bis company for the vital value 
of his presence ? 

Many Europeans no doubt succumbed from physical 
weakness ; others had simply mistaken their vocation. 
The influence of the wine or beer, which at the first 
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offset ifom Europe had acted on their impulses like 
the effect of quinine on weakened nerves, soon evapo- 
rated in a wineless land, and with their general igno- 
rance of adaptation to foreign circumstances, and a 
steady need of the exhilarating influence of customary 
stimulants, an unconquerable depression usurped the 
high-blown courage it inspired, which some called 
nostalgia, and some hypochondria. Many had also, as 
they themselves confessed, come out merely to see the 
river ; their imaginations had run riot amid herds of 
elephants, lions, buffaloes, and hippopotami, while the 
tall lithe-necked giraffe and the graceful zebra occupied 
the foreground of those most unreal pictures. Their 
senses had also been fired by the looks of love and ad- 
miration cast on thorn by their sweethearts, as they 
declared their intention to “ go out to the Congo,” while 
many a pleasing hour must have been spent as together 
they examined the strange equipments, the elephant- 
rifles, the penetrative “Express,” and described in 
glowing terms their life in the far-o(l’ palmy lands 
watered by the winding Ikelemha or the mighty Congo. 
Thus they had deluded themselves as well as the 
Comite, whose Members looked up with eyes of com- 
mendation, as the inspired heroes delivered with bated 
breath their unalterable resolution “ to do or die."’ 

But death was slow to attack the valorous braves 
while the do-able lay largely extended before them. 
The latter was always jrresent with its exasperating 
plainness, its undeniable imperativeness which affronted 
their “ susceptibilities,” and ignored their titles and 
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‘‘^amour-proijre” — self-love ? “ susceptibilities” — vanity ? 
wbicli were shot forth like so many delicate antennte, 
and when touched by the imjrerative necessity of some 
one being appointed to undertake the work caused them 
to shrink back oifended and alarmed if a delicate hint 
■was given that it was their “ turn.” Little by little 
we discovered that these magnificent men not only 
lacked the necessary attainments, but were also most 
poor in the spirit of endeavour. 

Of those heroes of labour who distinguished them-, 
selves by intense striving in the work-markets of 
Europe, I encountered but a few. Of those noble 
aspirants for bread or for honour of whom we read so 
much about in the annals of industry, I I’egret to say it 
was not my good fortune to meet many examples. For 
the first three years I may say their number was only 
about four per cent. And the rest — well, they did not 
allow me to forget their existence. 

Can any man have read this book so far as these 
pages, and taken into due consideration the character 
and nature of our work, without readily perceiving 
and admitting how very necessary a strong and udlling 
soul was to me in the matter of assistance, how such 
would have been honoured and blessed by me, ho^v 
devoutly I should have admired him for his devoted- 
uess, and courted his company for the vital value 
of his presence ? 

Many Europeans no doubt succumbed from physical 
weakness ; others had simply mistaken their vocation. 
The influence of the wine or beer, which at the first 
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the effect of quinine on weakened nerves, soon evapo- 
rated in a wineless land, and with their general igno- 
rance of adaptation to foreign circumstances, and a 
steady need of the exhilarating influence of customary 
stimulants, an unconquerahlc depression usurped the 
high-blown courage it inspired, which some called 
nostalgia, and some hypochondria. Many had also, as 
they themselves confessed, come out merely to see the 
• river ; their imaginations had run riot amid herds of 
elephants, lions, buffaloes, and hippopotami, while the 
tall litlie-necked giraffe and the gi’accful zebra occupied 
the foreground of those most unreal pictures. Their 
senses had also been fired by the looks of love and ad- 
miration cast on them by their sweethearts, as they 
declared their intention to “ go out to the Congo,” while 
many a pleasing hour must have been spent as together 
they examined the strange equipments, the elephant- 
rifles, the penetrative “Express,” and described in 
glowing terms their life in the far-ofl' palmy lands 
watered by the winding Ikelemba or the mighty Congo. 
Thus they had deluded themselves as well as the 
Comite, whose Members looked uji with eyes of com- 
mendation, as the inspired heroes delivered with bated 
breath their unalterable resolution “ to do or die.” 

But death was slow to attack the valoious braves 
while the do-able lay largely extended before them. 
The latter was always present with its exasperating 
plainness, its undeniable imperativeness which affronted 
their “susceptibilities,” and ignored their titles and 
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tlie meagre diet and the forbiddnig aspect, humbled 
their loresurnption. When they hear that in this land 
there is neither -ndne, nor beer, nor comforting- cog-nac 
to relieve the gna'wing distressful hankering they suf- 
fered for their usual beverage, tlieir hearts beat more 
feebly ; and they see that those bright African images 
and beautiful dreams of tropic scenery and exciteineiil 
are replaced by unknown breadths of roadless regions, 
exuberant only with tall spear-grass and jungly 
scrub. The hot sun dares them to the trial of forcing 
a way through such scarcely penetrable growth ; but 
the distance and fatigue, seeming to bo immense, over- 
masters their resolution ; and, alas ! there are no fail- 
maidens witli golden hair to admire their noble efforts 
at doing and dying. 

Conscience, or the prickings of shame, may whisper 
to a few not quite abandoned and shameless, that there 
is brave work to be jierformed, and that they may 
experience the colonist’s pleasure of seeing; the vege- 
tables and fruit-trees and plants grow instead of that 
cane grass and jungle now covering the broad acreage. 

“ Bah ! I did not come to work ; I came to liiml. 
to play, to eat, and to receive a big salary from the 
ComiteV’ some answer. 

“ Do you feel fatigued ? Try some hot tea oi 
coffee.” 

“What!” shriek they. “Try Congo water! No, 
thank you ; my stomach was made for something better 
than to be a nest for young crocodiles.” 
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Let me illustrate a few instances. One, who has 
loudly professed himself to he heroic, is conducted to 
the site of a station. Forty docile, disciplined black 
men are delivered over to his control. Three com- 
panions of white colour are allotted to his assistance. 
A stack of hales of cloth, bags of beads, and enoug'h 
brass-wire to ballast a large boat are given to him as 
currency to barter, and to put into circulation with the 
aborigines for provisions such as the country may fui- 
nish. The river close by swarms rvith tlsli which, if he 
will, he may catch ; the villages around about possess 
fowls, among which, doubtless, la^’ing hens will be 
found ; sheep and goats are also procurable, and a 
sufficient number of slie-goats will supply him and his 
white companions vith fresh milk; the natives in the 
neighbourhood will sell him sweet ^^otatoes, which 
when boiled or fried, roasted or stewed, are nuiritious; 
fields of cassava are extensive, and its edible root niay 
be prepared in a variety of agTeeahlc ways. Tomatoes, 
beans and pumpkins are not difficult to obtain, which, 
augmented by a store of rice, tinned vegetables and 
wheaten flour, besides tea, coffee, Imtter, jam, and con- 
densed milk, tinned fish, meats and soups from Europe, 
may wmll permit a sumptuous diet to ho enjoyed, 
provided there is a little exertion and personal superin- 
tendence directed in the preparation of the food. 

To start the station faiily, we build a strong block- 
house and a native village before our departure, to 
house the rvhites and their goods. Milch-goats ai e 
collected, and laying hens are purchased. The ahor‘- 
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. gines are invited to a solemn palaver, at wliicli both 
whites and natives are initiated into the groove of 
social relationship. 

The instructions, few and simple, to him arc ; “ See 
now, sir, this is your domain, legitimately acquired. It 
has become, by the power invested in you as chief, your 
estate, over which yon have absolute control, subject to 
none other than myself. I must leave yon as master 
and sole arbiter in all questions. Let justice attend 
yonr dealings ; be kind to your people, for remem- 
ber you are their father and their mother. Show 
me on my return that a fit choice was made when I 
selected you. By industry you may make your place 
a model to be followed by others less experienced than 
yourself; by due care you may malre it the hapjhest 
place in Africa. You have sufficient native moneys, 
and abundant provisions. On this paper you will see 
the plan which I wdsh you to follow.” 

I am absent ten months from the scene, but I hud on 
my return that the condition of the place is far worse 
than when I departed. The warm promises made by 
him created in me an ideal paradise ; but instead of my 
bright, and, alas ! too florid an ideal, I see the wild 
grass has overrun our native village, so that it is 
scarcely visible. Not one house has been added to those 
structures Ave had raised for him. The station is also 
in a state of siege ; a palisaded circle shows that once 
an alarm had bestirred him to spasmodic action ; famine 
beleaguers the garrison; four days searching far and 
wide only brings enough to last a few hours ; the stores 
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are empty ; there are only enough brass rods to last 
three days. The natives leave him and Iris station so 
severely alone that he is in actual risk of starvation. 
What a great contrast it is altogether to that beautiful 
ideal of mine ! How very reverse to those glowing 
promises, letters, and rejoorts ! 

“ Why, how is this ? Good heavens, this is a very 
ruin of a place!” I exclaim. “Sec the village — the 
road, the street, the station, is buried in grass I ” 

Oh, this is a too harsh vibration on the fine-fibred 
susceptibilities ! The immaculate and stiff-starched 
gentleman cannot, and will not, stand this. He writes : 
“ I have the honour to send you my resignation 
which, of course, is accepted, for he is too high- 
stoinachcd to accejrt a position where he will be less 
harmful, and which I -would willingly give him, so that 
he would be powerless for harm, 

A change of masters brought about a happy result. 
The station soon began to be rvorthy of its importance. 
There are now large flocks of sheep and goats browsing 
around it ; scores of fowls and ducks in the fowl-yard. 
The table me? 2 u is as good- as that which might be 
obtained at any second-class hotel in Europe. A grand 
market is held every morning in the plaza of the station, 
where I can see the little ebon children play at my 
door. From the assembly^ of native women, 500 persons 
could purchase fresh native bread every twenty'-four 
hours. The houses devoted to the accommodation of 
the officers are G30 feet of aggregate length ; the gar- 
den is about 200 acres in extent, where there are 3000 
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bananas, 500 papaw-trces, and lime, orange, gnava, and 
mango trees, in a floin-isliing condition. European and 
native sweet potatoes, yams, and a v'ariety of vegetables 
are produced in sufficient quantities. Nine tbousand 
square feet are devoted to a grand esplanade, and tlie 
approacli to tlie station is along a broad, clear road. 
All these results, with other numerous improvements, 
prove the character of the changes which patient in- 
dustry, in conjunction with wakeful diligence, can create 
in a wilderness. 

In the above will be found the type of those exter- 
nally magnificent creatures who suffered from an in- 
curable hunger for a diet which rustic Africa could not 
furnish in its present stage of undevelopraeiit ; and who 
were unwilling, despite fair wages and bounden duty, 
to practise a little exertion to start the improvement of 
their position. On the contrary, they allowed unnatural 
bilious humours to ferment within them until they 
became a living eyesore to their friends and a torment 
to themselves. 

Another type of futile manhood was the malingerer. 
The art was carried to perfection by one who deceived 
every one for weeks, and might — so annoying to some 
men is unnecessary rupture and rage — have protracted 
his skilful shamming to an indefinite length of time, 
had he not voluntarily ended a long period C'f successful 
malingering by an abrupt and unexpectf'd letter of 
resignation. Nine weeks had this cunning artist prac- 
tised his histrionic art to perfection ! WL at soothing 
blandishments had I not lavished on the first artful 
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dodger who chose to ply his art on the Congo ? The 
number of paces I had walked on my visits to him 
during his su]oposed affliction by computation amounted 
to several miles. The value of the medical stores, 
condensed milk, jam, marmalade, butter, soups, wine, 
biscuits, which were held in reserve for men who — 
sickened of goat-meat and cassava bread, accompanied 
by hourly transitions from heat to cold — required the 
delicacies which were consumed by this specious rogue, 
amounted to some hundreds of pounds sterling. When 
he assumes the air of a convalescent, what promises of 
promotion are not made to him? What encourage- 
ments are not held out to him when he adopts the tone 
of one being discouraged by protracted sickness ? How 
strenuously I lay myself out to dissipate his mock 
moodiness and dispute his hypothetic unfitness ! And, 
when the medical luxuries are nearly exhausted, and 
signs of worn-out patience are visible, he rounds it all 
off with a letter of resignation ! 

In few but intelligent phrases he is told to dismiss 
all hopes of an earl}^ return to the coast — something i.s 
muttered of an unfulfilled contract, services due, excel- 
lent shamming, necessity of caution, triangle, &c. And 
our “ artful dodger ” is seen at work half an hour later, 
with jacket off and sleeves rolled up ; and his after his- 
tory contains a good deal of work fitly done. 

Another of these Europeans, who have troubled me 
not a little, can be best described by an extract from my 
diary dated October 14, 1880. 

“ Poor man — let us call him Frank — like all other nn- 
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intelligent men, regards liis beautifully easy life on tlie- 
Congo as almost unendurable. W ere be the sole reporter 
of bis experiences since last November, people ■would 
scarcely credit the fact that Africa was pretty rvell ex- 
plored, so many new discoveries could be furnish them 
rvith — of the soul-harrowing kind. His face daily in- 
creases in length, and seems to approach day by clay 
nearer in resemblance to the melancholy features of 
Don Quixote, which I have seen somewhere. And wdtli 
increasing length of face there is an increasing ill- 
humonr. But sick men are always peevish and grinnhle, 
and are notorious for entertaining nnjiist feeling towardf- 
their physicians. 

“ The conditions of a healthy enjoyment of h’fe in 
Africa, are very little understood, if at all, by ‘ Piank ‘ 
and his class. It is a difficult thing to impart to tliem 
the rudiments of the lesson of life. It is a most thank- 
less task, and the effort is so ungraciously recciA^ed that 
I have been often repelled by the visible signs of non- 
appreciation. Barely have I been encouraged to pro- 
ceed by tbo.se to rvliom counsel rvas addressod. They do 
not seem to take any interest in what concerns their own 
health. They duly acknowledge that it is a duty they 
OAve to themselves to be as careful as po.ssible, and to 
be prudent and circumspect ; they arc civil in their re- 
plies, and are ready Avith promises of amendment. But 
they never practise what they promise, and that active 
zeal and Avatebful prudence Avhicli Avonld seem to gOA^cru 
one Avho loves his oaaui life I never see exliibitcd. The 
performance appears to be too irksome, and neither theii 
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intellio’ence nor their conscience are provoked to assist j:uroi)eaiis 
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them. I rcmeinher Frank Pocock also, on the second 
exjDedition, avIio must (almost as the sound of my advice 
died away) have keen meditating on that step by which 
he lost his life, and caused me for months a pang’ of 
sorrow, each time I thong'ht of his sad end. 

“ I have observed also that not only in matters of self- 
preservation is this apathy evident, hut that it is present 
in the every-day duties of the expedition, which thej^ 
are pledged to perform, and for which they receive re- 
muneration. Any single order they will perform well 
and creditably ; hut if I accompany it with the expres- 
sion of a hope that they will consider it as a daily duty, 
the order becomes at once inoperative, for it is never 
ol >served. 

“ If I 'command a native to convey such and such a 
box to a certain camp, and assist him with it until he 
feels its weight proioerly balanced on his head, off he 
departs cheerfully, and deposits the box faithfully ac- 
cording to the order. But if I add, “ and on your return 
take this box also in the same manner,” experience has 
taught me that I have tasked his memory or his intelli- 
gence beyond bis capacity, for I shall undoubtedly be 
compelled to await his coming, and repeat the opera- 
tion of placing a box on his head. In the same manner 
if I tell Europeans, who in Europe would be supposed 
to possess sufficient intelligence to understand any 
reasonable order of the kind, to mend all sails, tar- 
paulins, tents, or baggage-covers, the order to do so is 
never observed, but any particular rent in a tarpaulin, 
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tent, or baggage-cover indicated will be repaired to niy 
satisfaction. Or if I say to such a j^erson : ‘ Just cast 
your eye about the camp, and see what ought to be 
done,’ I have discovered that such an order is too 
general to be followed ; hut any particular order will 
he mechanically obeyed. A promise of promotion, or 
higher pay, or a display of tender solicitude, create no 
impression, and as yet I know no motive powerful 
enough to excite the European or West Ahicaii abori- 
gine to distinguish himself by what I call an assiduous 
interest in his work. The only people on whom my 
words take due effect and create a prolonged impression 
are the foreign coloured employes. 

“ Now, to what may J attribute this absence of intelli- 
gent interest in their work which is characteristic of 
the European and the West Coast native ? Is it to 
the climate ? Then why does it not affect Albeit and 
myself? I admit to enjoying a vitality unusual to me 
in Europe — to a buoyant feeling, to an irresistible 
desire to be on the move, for bodily activity, and foi- 
personal exertion of every description. As for Albert, 
he is never otherwise than full of life and action.” 

But perhaps Frank and others may feel strange 
yet, or— 

“ May be they arc not well. 

Infirmity cloth still neglect all office 
Whereto our health is hound ; -we are not ourselves 
When uatui-e, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. I’ll forbear 
♦ ♦ ♦ * ^ 

To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man.” 
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But of all tlie rabid absurdities I have encountered Luropeai 
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in the tropics, the preaching of a young fool on the 
merits of intoxicants, who has heard from some old fool 
that there is notliing' like whisky, astonishes me most. 

Mr. Puifyface, while in a semi-maudlin state, has been 
heard declaring, in tlis hearing of our youthful enthu- 
siast, that “ after fourteen yeais acquaintance with 
the African fever, desjoite all that may be said against 
it, there is nothing like whisky after all for the curing 
of it.” It reminds me very much of what I heard in 
the ague regions of the South-western States, and recalls 
to my memory the South-western saddle-bag with its 
inevitable whisky-bottle. But, for the benefit of the 
after-comers, let me prick this bloated bubble. Show 
me one of these old bloaters on the dVest Coast of Africa, 
and I will show you a sham and a delusion ; I will 
prove to him and to all spectators that his supposed 
immunity does not rise from his devotion to whisky, 
but simply to his expertne.S3 in the art known to 
nautical men as “ sojering.” A few hours hard work or 
marebing in the interior would lay the lazy lion as low 
as a dead donkey. Gin and whisky “ topers ” have 
lived long elsewhere than on the Niger and the Congo. 

But if you meet him on the African coast, a glance at 
his shirt or linen, after twelve hours wearing, will tell 
the whole timth to you as clearly as similar evidence 
would he deemed invaluable by a police-detective. You 
will be able to gauge the amount of bodily exertion he 
has been undergoing. If it is free from stains of body 
exudation, then he has been simply “ sojering,” and it 
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would tlien be difficult to say how long a time must 
elapse before the liver shows a deadly abccs^, or 
becomes indurated. But, if you want to do humanity 
a kindness, trot ffim out with you on a ten-mile march 
through the African wilderness, and then note the result. 
A little war which occurred between ti aders and natives 
lately on the African coast, supplied me with valuable 
details, which seemed to be of no special interest to any 
one but to myself, as confirmatory evidences. 

With us on the Congo, where men must work, and 
bodily movement is compulsory, the very atmosphere 
seems to be fatally hostile to the physique of men who 
pin their faith on wdiisky, gin, and brandy. They in- 
variably succumb, and are a constant source of expense. 
Even if they are not finally buried out of sight and oul 
of memory, they are so utterly helpless, diseases germi- 
nate with such frightful rapidity, symptoms of insanity 
are numerous ; and, with mind vacant and body semi- 
paralysed, they arc hurried homeward to make room for 
more valuable substitutes, lest tbev draw' down:i a fe\v 
more objurgatory phrases on Africa, which should be 
justly applied to themselves. 

^lilitary commanders during their campaigns or 
manoeuvres, great journals which have despatched a 
body of special correspondents to report the incidents 
attending these campaigns, large firms who have com- 
missioned a number of travellers to secure business, 
wealthy companies who own numerous factories along 
tlie African coast, will all have good reason to know 
the great difference that exists betw^een man and man. 
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will doubtless know what broad lines may be drawn 
between the one who lushes,” or “ perpetually sips,” 
and who seems to think that the whole duty of man 
lies in “ liquoring up,” and the sober, earnest worker, 
who knows when to tomj)er the harsher experience of 
life with a needful sedative or stimulant. 

If I in this genial manner relate my experience of 
the last six j-ears, it is most certainly not with a view 
of making allusions to any of those who fell by the 
way, or were returned to Europe. Far from it. That 
would be too painful ; sufficient for those who were 
failures have been the consequences to themselves. 

Their own sins have in many cases proved their 
Hemesis. If any have scented after impurities, or 
wallowed in mud, proved incompetent and intemperate, 
or bristled over with susceptibilities, allowed spleen to 
mar their prospects, or been indifferent to their duties, 
lacked manliness or were of depraved nature, all I can 
say is — may their own regrets be tlieir inward. 

It is well, however, for many of them that the ex- 
pedition did not belong to some national government, 
otherwise extreme measures would often have been 
taken to curb the excessive licentiousness to which 
some were too prone, and punish severely the many sins 
of omission and commission of which some were guilty. 

All we could do was to discharge them cjuickly, to keep 
the expedition as i^ure as possible. That good order 
and quiet prevailed generally was only due to the 
rigorous exercise of the sole means we possessed to 
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service on the lower river some superior officer, capable 
not only of governing men, but also of self-government, 
much that shocked and grieved me during the first 
four years would have been impossible. 

The evils of brandy and soda in India need only to 
be remembered to prove how pernicious is the suicidal 
habit of indulgence in drinking alcoholic liquors in hot 
climates. The West Coast of Africa is also too much 
indebted to the ruin etfected by intemperance ; and 
despite the frequent reprieves given by a generous 
government — furloughs of six months after only n 
service of twelve months — valuable lives are dcslroyecl. 

But it is my belief that the other extreme is unwisv. 
To abstain entirely from drinking wine because intem- 
perance is madness is by no means what I endeavour to 
inculcate, nor even do I recommend what is called 
moderation. Once we admit this last word, irreflective 
people may suppose that I advocate “liquoring cqo ” 
moderately at any time, provided the imbiber always 
keeps within the limits of sobriety. I suggest nothing 
of the kind. In the tropics I advise no one during the 
hours of daylight to touch liquor, unless a medical man 
prescribes a certain epantity to be taken when it is 
absolutely necessary ; that wine — good red or Avbite 
wine — should be taken only after snnset, at diniie] ; 
half-a-pint, watered, if more agreeable, is what I con- 
sider as a moderate quantity, that may be safely taken 
as soothing to the nerves, and provoking early sleep. 
After a full night’s rest one will rise with a clear head, 
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cleau tongue, and can as easily do a full day's ■work in 
the tropics as he can in temperate latitudes. 

But now let us turn to a ha^opier theme, and en- 
deavour to show that human nature is not all weak and 
vile. There are scores of officers now on the Congo who 
are disting-uished for their gallantry and moral courage, 
and for the noble virtues of manliness and steady well- 
doing. It is a proud and pleasing task to me to review 
the unblemished careers of those who have served their 
terra faithfully and with honour, though it is still too 
early to speak of many most promising among those 
who yet remain there. 

The first who served his full term well and honour- 
ably was Albert Christoplierson, a young Danish 
mariner. He came out in July 1879, and returned 
home in July 1882. From the first starting of the 
flotilla from Banana Point to the founding of Mswata 
Station and the discovery of Lake Leopold II., ho 
accompanied me. Ever prompt in duty, uniformly 
civil in his deportment, he proved himself to be a 
young man who gloried in his strength and enjoyed 
his African life intensely. The first year he could not 
impress the foreign African employes with his value, as 
the country, its manners and language, were all novel 
to him ; but as soon as he understood sufficiently the 
vocabulary, he w’as not long before he became a general 
favourite with our employes, and liis frank manners and 
hearty manliness won the hearts of the aborigines. 

There was no duty such as one of his capacity could 
perform that he did not carry out with willingness and 
thoroughness. When requested to undertake any dutv, 
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if he gave me an aiBrmative — lie seemed to have a 
certain code of honour to which ho religiously adhered 
— I never had reason to doubt that the work should 
he done conformably with the order, barring accidents. 
Had his education and other attainments been ecjual to 
bis goodwill, Albert Cliristopbcrson Avould to-day have 
been in an enviable position. The young fellow was 
as free from the stupid vice common to most of his 
calling as his constitution was free from defect, A 
Paladin for his strength, perfect iii good humour, 
almost boyish in his frankness, he taught the natives to 
discern in him from amongst the Europeans a guileless 
friend 

The next was Captain Anderson, a Scandinavian 
mariner. He also served a term of three j'ears. The 
very movement of this man was a great pleasure to me. 
No coloured employe could resist, in his presence, the 
wish to do his level best. When he lent a hand to 
haul a heavily-weighted wagon up a steep hill, his 
keen eye glanced aloug the lines of tugging, panting 


I remember one day that a moody Zanzibari appeared lioforc mo to 
complain, of Albert for having struck him. Ilis Ups wero sivolloii lunl luce 
disfigured, a.s evidence that something unusual had occuiTod during niy 
absence. Albert vras called, and appeared with ]u.s sleeve, s rolled ii]i 
above the elbows— a fair-skinned young giant. 

“ 'Well, wliat is this, A Ibert ? 1 hear you have been striking tin’s man 
“ Yes, sir, I have. This man had been boasting to liis fellow.s that ho 
could tackle me, and he sought an occasion of it, by language and loots of 
defiance, when 1 told liim to be a little more lively. The last time I told 
Jiim so I gave him a little push, when he at once turned on mo iji a bo.v- 
ing attitude, learned among the sailors at Zanzibar, I &ii23po,so. I could 
scarcely believe it, but, seeing every' one else look up, I saw tliat the wliolo 
thing was planned by Kungnmgwa for a little sport. I gave him one 
from the shoulder, which felled him. He was some time coming to, and 
he did not try another round.” 
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men, and detected immediately tlie slack arm and Europeans 
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almost despairing owner. To tliis place he sprang with 
a shout, threw himself forward, and by his gestures 
inspired the company to renewed effort, until the hill’s 
summit was at last attained. While another might 
have stormed and threatened, and become frantic with 
rage, he meredy electrified his company by the healthy 
spirit of work that was in him. 

Captain Anderson had been too long in command of 
ships not to know the value set upon honest goodwill 
in the performance of duty, consequently he knew no 
shirking, and thus left the Congo with an unexception- 
ably good character, and a more substantial testimonial 
for excefient service rendered. 

The third is kir. A. B. Swinburne, formerly a student 
of Christ’s Hospital, London. He has now served forty- 
one months on the Congo, first as clerk, then as camp 
storekeeper, and afterwards as chief of Isangila station. 

Young as he was, he constructed the first brick store- 
house above Boma, and was the only station chief who 
could for some yeai's be taught that a vegetable garden 
was a valuable adjunct to a station. He impressed me 
very favourably by his gentleness and his quiet, mild 
disposition, by which he effected a marked impression 
on the aborigines in the neighbourhood of his station. 

His small company grew attached to him — there was 
peace, and an utter absence of jarring in his place, until 
it grew to resemble a family circle. His house afforded 
a quiet, cool resting-place for people bound up-river. 

The little decorations and finical “ nattiness ” bespoke 
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the yonug' creature fresh from home influences. On 
his spare bed one could repose surrounded by a neat- 
ness which conjured up memories of civilisation. 

The Congo canon, with its chill winds, proved at last 
too dejoressing for him ; he was sent to England to 
recruit. But, after only a few weeks’ stay, he returned 
again, bringing with him a large detachment of coloured 
recruits, which he led to Stanley Pool in good order. 
He was then appointed to Kinshassa station, and was 
the best young man that could have been chosen for 
the peculiar qualities of sweetness and gentleness, which 
endeared him to black and white. Being a man who 
had the moral courage not to resent native arrogance 
with pistol shots, the place was safe. From the day he 
planted his flag there, noisy clamour and suspicion were 
hushed, and the Association had gained an important 
post through the equalities which alone could have won 
and maintained it in peace.* 

* A letter from Mr. Swinburne, January 1885, relates what progress 
he has made in gardening, which will be interesting to those who wish to 
hnow what may bo grown in Central Africa ; — 

“ If I had only a sufficient variety of seed I could have almost anything 
here. The ground is really splendid, and most favourablo to European 
vegetables. A few Engli.sli potatoes Teuz gave me arc in an advanced 
state. I tried an experiment with them by cutting slioot.s, and sticking 
them in the ground ; and the other day I pulled up one, and was astonished 
to find three potatoes of the size of marbles ; the originals are thriving, 
though they had been carried all the way from England hero. Thu 
eschalots are magnificent. I have also a small field of rico, another of 
sorghum, another of Indian corn of prodigious growth. Sugar-cane is 
abundant. Cabbage, onions, caiTots, English turnips, cress, and parsley 
and parsnips, have been tried succcsisfully. At Leop)Oldville they arc 
doing wonders at gardening. The mangoes, oranges, and papaws arc 
springing up almost visibly. Dr. Sims is pleased with his coffee experi- 
ments. A gardener is coming, from whom I shall beg more seed.” 
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The last of tlic first pioneers was FraLLCoIs FI aniini, an ]■; 
Italian. This was also a hard-working-, striving man — 
a mechanician who concentrated his affections on his 
wife and his eng-iue. W ith the last piece of mechanism, 
he proved himself in beautiful harmony, judging by the 
happy results : the senseless iron seemed to respond to 
his love; it obeyed him, it seemed to sympathise with 
him. To it I believe he disclosed the fact that he had 
a supreme love for a woman who was in far blue-skied 
Italy, but it v-as not so absorbing that he and it could 
not do their duty. Therefore they laboured lovingly, 
affectionately together, without discord or jar. For the 
first time I possessed a delicate little engine, which, 
though slight and slenderly made, ran smoothly yet 
perfectly, while the patient soul of Flamini affectionately 
governed its motions. 

Arnong tlie later arrivals on the Congo to fill the 
void created by desertions and disease there are nume- 
rous aspirants of superior rank, intelligence, and 
capacity, and the equal of the first pioneers in their 
devotion. 

When the International African Association assumed 
direction over our affairs in the western part of Africa, 
*the Comite d'Etudes du Haut Congo was displaced by 
the Comite of the Internationale Association du Congo, 
which carried on the vast work inaugurated under the 
auspices of the president and officers of the Comite 
d’Etudes du Haut Congo. The first to arrive were 
Belgian military officers, who, able to obtain leave, 
utilised their leave of absence by enlarging their views 
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Africa. 

From among’ their ranks the worthiest men advance 
steadily to the front, “ fit to do anything or go anj^- 
where,” as the English say when with laudation of their 
gallant soldiers they close their festivals. I name these 
at random, not necessarily according to merit : Captain 
Hanssens, Lieuts. Valcke, Janssen, Parfoury, Grrang, 
Vangele', Coquilhat, Destrain, Dr. Allard, &c. 

Captain Hanssens, besides the mechanical duty of 
paying exact military obedience, possesses the com- 
mendable forward spirit of proving himself above the 
common place. His impulse is to aspire to show his 
fitness and capacity. With a lofty mind he overcomes 
the harsh unlovely matter of his surroundings, and 
disdains to notice the numberless wearying though 
trivial impediments to the perfect enjoyment of the life 
he has chosen. Before adventuring into the region he 
seems to have taken pains to reflect upon the character 
of the life he was to lead, and clothed himself with the 
only armour that would be proof against the pitiful 
circumstances that he would meet, viz., an honourable 
moral courage. He comes amongst us well prepared 
to find that as yet there are no grand hotels with their 
captivating menus and luxurious chambers. There- 
fore he enters his tent or his thatched cabin and seats 
himself between mud walls with a collected dignity as 
though he had a life-long experience of the camp of 
a pioneer. If he is ordered on an expedition into 
unknown districts to build stations he sets about it in 
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a workmanlike manner ; he omits nothing in the memo- Europeans 
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randa, from a needle to a rifle ; and when he departs 
the compactness and completeness of his column is our 
assurance of his success, and we hear no more of him 
until we receive his happy bulletin. 

Lieut. Y alcke was an earlier comer into our ranks — 
a mere youth from the engineer corps, wherein, strange 
to say, Captain lianssens was his examiner. His first 
essay in pioneering’ was but feeble. He was asked to 
blast about a dozen rocks that were in the roadway at 
N gorna. He fell sick, and was afterwards put in charge 
of our first camp at Isangila, where his inexperience 
of practical details in the conduct of the camp and con- 
tinued ill-health caused him to be sent back to Yivi. 

Kept there for six months to acquire a little more 
experience, he was then permitted to join the advance 
party. He was taken to Stanley Pool on a reconnais- 
sance, where we learned that a few more articles of 
finery wmuld be a boon, and consequently he was de- 
spatched to Loanda to purchase these, and to return 
with them as quickly as jDossible. He bought the goods 
and shipped them to me, but he himself, falling ill 
again, departed homewards. 

I have no further knowledge of him until eighteen 
months later, in January 1883. lie has grown more 
manly in appearance, and, though doubting his ability, 

I despatch him on a little mission, which I am com- 
pelled to admit is well performed. I try him in a 
different field, and here also, although it is unusual 
for him, there is an exhibition of intelligence and 
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- pleasing’ MeliLy. Merit wins quick promotion in 
such a work as ours. Lieut. Yaleke is appointed chief 
of Leopoldville, which sadly needed some man of 
calibre ; and in a little over two months a wonderful 
change has come over the most important station of 
the Upper Congo. The rising buildings, the expanding 
terrace, the utter absence of discord, prove that the 
place has found a fit master. There are no complaints 
from Europeans of poor diet, no murmurs from native 
employes of sevei'ity and ci’uel injustice, nor do I hear 
of any controversies with the aborigines. The plaza 
is alive with marketing and innocent chaffering; the 
aboriginal chiefs are in perfect confidence assembled 
by his side ; the garden is green with growing bananas, 
plots of potatoes and other vegetables ; the caravans arc 
regular in their coming and going, and the store-rooms 
are filled with goods and provisions. 

Then comes a different trial. Yivi, the only v/eak 
link in an otherwise perfect chain of stations, is in dis- 
order for want of a similar faithful agent. The letters 
from the lower river show that there is a crying need 
for the presence of .some one jjossessing firmness and 
capacity. Lieutenant Valcke is selected with full 
powers to act as my deputyp and the effect of his 
presence is such that I am enabled to devote my atten- 
tion to the pressing duties up-river. He is hastened 
to his duties at Leopoldville, wdiich by this time is the 
centre of a large area, and in the district of Stanley 
Pool there are three other stations, directed by the 
presiding officer of the principal station. Hence this 
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square miles, is called tlie Division of Stanley Pool, the 
political interests of which are becoming of greater' 
importance every clay, so that only a person of tried 
ability can be intrusted with it. Lieutenant Talcke is 
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therefore appointed Divisional Commander. For five 
months he governs it admirably, and executes the 
various and manifold duties which the government of 
such a constantly fermented district implies, wilh pre- 
cision, intelligence, and unflurried patience. From 
none of the two scores of chieftains of Bamhundu, 
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dissatisfaction. 

Finally comes the last trial of his abilities. The 
sectional steamer Le Stanley for the Upper Congo 
has arrived. By a fatal accident to Captain Anderson 
we are deprived of that officer’s invaluable services. 
Captain Hanssens is apjjointed to a mission requiring 
certain abilities which eminently distingnisli him alone. 
Therefore Lieutenant Valcke is selected for the serious 
task of transporting the vessel overland to Stanley 
Pool. With sufficient power such a task is by no means 
difficult ; it is the exasperating tedium of operations 
which include the transport of the sections piece by 
piece, the oft-repeated marching and counter-marching, 
the painful care of the countless miscellanea attached 
to the steamer (the loss of a single atom of which 
might lead to grave consequences), which, united with 
many other troublesome manceuvres, make the respon- 
sibilities attaching to the work most onerous. That 
he was not unequal even to this mission is proved l)y 
his arrival with the steamer halfway, at last accounts, 
to Stanley Pool. He is still very young, but the 
qualities that have marked him are neither common 
nor usual ; and no doubt this well-deserved recognition 
of such merits as he has developed will spur him on in 
a career which to-day abounds with hope. 

Lieutenants Vangele and Coquilhat are a pair of 
most promising young officers of the Belgian army, 
who have employed their “ leave ” manfully. Few 
officers in Belgium will ever be called upon to dis- 
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are called upon to do in the Indies and in Africa, 
or like the French in Tonqnin, Madagascar, Tunis and 
Algiers, and the Americans in the spacious West. A 
barrack life from youth to old age, it appears to me, 
with all its charms of uniform and military title, can- 
not offer the advantages and excitements which the 
adventurous young and brave crave after with an in- 
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satiable hunger. It may suit the predilection of some 

to be the warders and armed police of order and peace 

in a quiet country like Belgium ; but, in whatever 

civilised country the literature of adventure is diffused, 

there must be many young men whose hearts beat 

high as they read the stirring tales — 

“ Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-bieadtb ’scaijes i’ tlie imminent deadly breach.” 

Incipient chivalry is found in numerous youthful 
breasts, well tired of the daily routine of marching 
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from barrack to park, and park to barrack, witli no 
hig-ber purpose than being drilled. To be drilled 
from year to year, from the cradle to the grave ! 
Good heavens 1 think of some 500 millions of Asiatics, 
300 millions of Africans, and 50 millions of Indians 
and Pacific Islanders requiring some small share of 
that drill -which is so lavishly given to thousands of 
accomplished officers, -who perhaps -would be better for 
a little less of the training and a little more of the 
sight-seeing in the big -w'orld without ! 

So the young officers came out to Africa, both un- 
speakably excited at the prospect of adventures in the I 
far interior. Like many others, they had but a dim 
idea of the real truth ; still, -ndien the vain fancies had 
vanished, there was enough of sterling worth found 
in them. They became sobered by the grim painful 
realities of wretched diet, and the intercourse with 
the unlovely natures of thousands of savage brutalised 
beings among Avhom they had to live, often putting 
their natural politeness to a hard test. With their 
ignorance of native languages, they could only discern 
the kernels of the humanities Avhich they met. They 
had to learn the meaning of Ba, Ki, and Wa and M, 
and no sooner had these profound studies been mastered 
than they were pushed amongst other tribes whose 
gabble sounded excessively unintelligible ; and before 
long they were shifted still higher up the river ; but 
little by little they detected, by the slim knowledge 
they had gained, that underneath these crude bronze 
masks of faces there beat warm impulses varying 
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from anger to joy, liate to friendship. And lo ! what Europeans 
with honest striving and fast purpose, the goal of 
happy contentment was reached in triumph. 

Now if gold medals should ever be struck by the 
Association to reward industr3'', Lieut. Vangele should 
receive the first and Lieut. Coquilhat the second, for 
the construction of the best well-made station on the 
Upper Congo. These two officers are the founders of 
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Equator Station. To know the intrinsic value of the 
rich land of Africa, visitors cannot begin their estimate 
until they see the bananas grow in the fat soil around 
this station. 

An accident, sad in the extreme, deprived me of a 
brilliant young officer after he had shown nearly three 
3'ears of assiduous effort to win an honourable name 
for gallantry, good conduct, and industry. This young- 
gentleman was Eugene Janssen, lieutenant in the Royal 
Belgian Army. He had come out as inexperienced as 
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a boy. In eighteen months he was so far ahead of his 
compeers that he was selected to occupy Mswata, near 
the confluence of the Kiwa and the Congo. After fifteen 
months at this place he had been so successful as a com- 
mandant, through his gentle arts of pleasing suasion, 
tliat old Grobila, the chief, consulted him in everything 
he undertook. He had become the pet of old and 
young, male and female, and his sobriquet, the “AThitc 
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Chicken,” had been borne up the river for a distance ot 
500 miles, as the name of one who was the good friend 
of all. The canoes fastened at the landing-place of his 
station, either bound up or going down river, contained 
hundreds who had simply halted to say good day to 
Nsusu-Mpembe (white chicken). 

He was requested to build a station a little higher up 
than Mswata, and to show the Abbe Guyot a portion 
of ground where he might have his mission-house 
erected. Their canoes, returning in a hurry to Mswata 
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in the teeth of a gale of wind, foundered when opposite Europeans 

ill 

Ganchu’s Point, and both the young lieutenant and the 
Abbe, with several of the coloured men, were drowned. 

One of the most excellent men was Lieut. Parfoury. 

He lived long enough to show that in him were con- 
tained all the elements that make men greatly esteemed 
for intrinsic worth, moral bravery, and the indefatig- 
able spirit of capacity ; and yet, being a little indiscreet 
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one day under a burning sun, he was gone from us, 
just as I was beginning to feel comforted at the 
number of worthy men flocking to the standard of the 
Association in Africa. 

Another estimable, honest soul was Lieut. Grang. 
For fifty days he lived in the same camp with me, and 
during this period I had gathered, by the light such close 
intercourse with him had given me, that I could count a 
true man in him ; for every spring within his character 
was set moving by downright honesty — honest motives. 
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and honest intentions. In all his composition there was 
not a grain’s-weigdit bnt what was pure manliness. Ilis 
frame was as grand and true as his nature. And yet, 
while I was oaly waiting- for a few hnishing touches to 
a steamer that was building- in the port of Leopoldville, 
to take him with me — he was too trusty a man to he 
left behind when the Upper Congo was still vacant — 
he forgot something at a camp ten miles from Leopold- 
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ville. Travelling back in a pelting- rain-storm whicii 
overtook him, he was wetted, and afterwards chilled 
for want of an immediate change of clothing. He fell 
ill, and daily grew worse, and the first grave at Leopold- 
ville was dug to bury the remains of this noble man. 

Dr. Allard deserves warm praise from me, as one ol 
the most amiable men living, and as one of the most 
painstaking physicians it has been my lot to meet. To 
some men work is as necessary as food, and to this 
gentleman’s active mind any restraint in the pursuit 
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of some task it had set upon accomplisliiue: would be a Europeans 
cruel depiivatiou. Fortunately we have been able 
to accommodate him in this respect; and the con- 
struction of the hospital at Boma has been an intense 
gratification to him. It wms essential for the general 
good of waywmrn travellers and sick oiEcers that some 
such commodious building as this, with its ample 
verandah, airy rooms, and civilised conveniences, should 
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he within easy reach of men distressed by bodily fatigue, 
enervated by climate, or reduced by wu’etched diet. 
But without Dr, Allard it wordd have been most diffi- 
cult to have found a person on the Congo capable of 
directing the construction. To him, however, it was 
a labour of love, and a sick man must indeed be far 
gone if, with Dr. Allard’s cheeriness and the pleasant 
surroundings of bed, board, and attention, he cannot 
recover. Years of acquaintance with him have but 
deepened my sense of his rare and invaluable qualities. 
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I should mention Lient. Destrain and Mr. Hodister, 
of the Kwilu-Niadi Valley, as further examples of man- 
liness and indefatigability among the Belgians ; but I 
hare no intimate knowledg’e of these gentlemen. I 
infer so much from the number of years they have 
been engaged in the service, from the reports of officers 
from that locality and from a knowledge of Destraiii’s 
frequent tours of inspection and survey in the valley, 
and the value of the details which he has furnished 
to us. 

Among the later British arrivals who have been 
conspicuous for their capacity and their all-round fit- 
ness for special fields of labour — although it would he 
premature as yet to detail at large their services — are 
Captain Seymour Saulez, Major Francis Vetch, j\rajor 
Parmenter, Mr. E. Massey Shaw, Mr. Spenser Burns, 
IMr. John Eose Troup, and Engineer Binnie. 

Captain Saulez, on Lieutenant Valcke’s appoint- 
ment to the command of Le Stanley Transport Force, 
assumed the command of the Divisional District of 
Stanley Pool. He has been tried only for a few 
months, but, although the district was at one time the 
centre of an adverse effort, he has contrived through 
his calm behaviour and consistent, watchful, prudent 
conduct to preserve the peace. 

Major 'Vetch is the chief officer of the Native Trans- 
port. To him is intrusted the conveyance of the ten 
tons of goods and provisions, sent monthly from Vivi 
to Stanley Pool along the south bank. He is a great 
favourite with the natives, and the most onerous. 
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services have been uniformly and unexceptionally well Cm ope^iis 
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rendered. 

Every one who has come in contact with Major 
Parmenter has been impressed by his extreme suavity 
of manner. From some of those whose evidence may 
he considered of weight, I have learned that he is 
regarded as “ a complete gentleman.” To which I 
must add the very favourable impressions derived from 
his reports, which I venture to say were the fullest 
and the most detailed descriptions of events occurring 
at Vivi that I ever I'eceived. While he was in charge 
of our lower station, every courier bore a perfect 
record of events, written in an excellent, nervous style, 
through which I felt that Vivi was drawn nearer 
to me, and within my control. Personally I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing him. 

Mr. E. Massey Shaw, of London, deserves honourable 
mention at my hands for some months of excellent 
governorship of Vivi during' a term which, I fear, gaA-e 
him more pain and anxiety than comfort or ])lcasure. 

For his sturdy, calm conduct under distressing cir- 
cumstances, this hearty aclenowlcdgment is due him. 

We had been unfortunate enough to have accepted the 
services of an applicant avIio, through an alleged long 
term of service in the United States ISTavy formerly, 
and latterly as American consul at St. Paul de Loanda, 
was supposed to be well worthy of this important 
appointment. If one may judge by results, a A'ery 
serious error was committed by me when I accepted this 
person and appointed him to Vivi. After a short, but 
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mischiefs resulting from mismanagement, and to restore 
confidence in the minds of the panic-stricken natives 
and frightened employes, was a task which fell to his 
successor, Mr. Shaw. Vivi had received such a check in 
its career that rebuilding was slow w'ork, consequently 
Mr. Shaw has not had a fair opportunity to distinguish 
himself. While expressing my utter dissatisfaction 
with the state of our principal station on the Congo 
in April 1884, 1 entirely absolve Mr. Shaw from hlauie 
for its condition. I v/ould rather express my pleasure 
at the visible signs of restored confidence which I inef 
after my long absence in the interior, and which was 
solely due to Mr. Shaw’s excellent temper and method 
of treatment. 

It is my belief that in Mr. John Rose Troup we 
have a thoroughly good officer. No doubt in a short 
time, as opportunities offer, his services wfill bo more 
fully recognised, and a position befitting his superior 
cpalities may be found for him. 

Mr. Spenser Burns has unfortunately been out of my 
immediate control, otherwise my very short acfpiaiut- 
ance with him leads me to believe he would have held 
a prominent place in the record of notable and worthy 
pioneers. 

And now, before closing the list of the British 
worthies on the Congo, I come to a little Scotchman 
named Binnie, a hero in spirit, and, although physi- 
cally not of heroic mould, great as the greatest in 
courage. Those who read the account of how I estab- 
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lished Stanley Ftillri station and left this mite of a Europeans 
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volunteer all alone in tlie very heart of Africa, removed 
a twenty days’ journey from the nearest station, and 
doomed to at least six months’ isolation from the sym- 
pathetic world, with only the thought of a large work 
before him, while his only companionship had to be 
found among some 1500 barbarians 400 yards off on 
the same island, with more than 10,000 within easy 
reach of him, will at once acknowledge that the brave 
heart merits honourable notice here. 

Though it might be supposed that when he volun- 
teered he knew not that '• he was taking arms 
against a sea of troubles;” but when at parting the 
tears stood in his eyes, it rvas a proof that the little 
fellow was fully conscious that he rvas in a critical 
position. 

I know not what his “ bringings uj) ” may have been, 
but, as he was a Scotchman, he may have learnt a 
prayer in his childhood ; and it may be that his feeling’ 
of loneliness that first evening recalled half-forgotten 
words, and forced him to his knees in the silence of his 
thatched hut. I cannot say, for I have not seen him 
since I saw the tears in his eyes over a year ago. 

But on the steamer’s return, the little man was 
discovered to have done nobly. He had enlarged his 
possessions; he had extended his clearing, and built 
an entire village ; he had been planting and making 
gardens, and the savage natives round about him 
acknowledged him as their friend. Binnie was the 
umpire in all arguments, the arbiter in all political 

T 2 
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all the disputes which occurred in the locality. 

This case of manlj^ endeavour ought surely to be 
taken to heart by some of the many puling fellows who 
returned to their homes and friends to curse Africa and 
to frame excuses for their own utter want of the quality 
which raises a man from the low level of incapacity, 
Here was an engine-driver who volunteered from his 
lathe at a Scottish machinists’, and came out to Africa 
— by no means a strong man, not quite nine stone in 
weight — to win bread for his old mother. He rises tc 
the top rank of proper men through sheer pluck and 
bravery of spirit. What had he to say of “amour 
■propre ” and “ suscejitibilities” ? It is doubtful whether 
he heard such fine plmases. A Scottish machine-shop is 
not the place where one would expect to hear them ; 
yet he acts bravely and loyally, through a correct 
understanding of the term amour propre — self-respect. 
He feels that he has given his word to be a true man, 
and that no one in after years, or at any time, can 
twit him with acting disloyally to his promise. So 
jealous is he of his self-honour or self-respect that he 
becomes the mainstay of ni}^ forlorn hope in an hour 
of need. 

Germany was also represented by a man equal to 
the best from any land. This was Frederic Drees, a 
mechanician, but a very nobleman in working dress. 
Quiet and gentlemanly in demeanour, and gentle in 
language, he seemed to have put on a working garb 
just to show how well dignity befitted honest labour, 
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He never even used rough language to his black fire- 
man, and that is great praise if you know tlje usual 
bilious humours of the average engineer. Throughout 
three years of service he performed his duties with the 
gravity of a philosopher, the dignity of a gentleman, 
and the general character of an honourable man. 

There is a gentleman named Lehrman, a Croat, 
who, by the remarkable power of develoj)raent that he 
possesses, has taught me not to he too rash in judging 
from externals. For certainly no one bore such an 
unpromising exterior and seemed so utterly inex- 
jjerienced as Mr. Lehrman, yet to-day he deservedly 
ranks very high in my estimation as a thoroughly 
valuable officer. Energetic, bright, alert in mind and 
body, possessing a fine control over his men, and en- 
joying splendid health, no better man could be found 
to take the command of Phillippeville, on the Ivwilu- 
Niadi. It was so isolated in its position that no one 
seemed willing to accept the appointment, hut Mr. 
Lehrman, seeing the reluctance of others, and ^we- 
viously too modest to obtrude himself upon my notice, 
volunteered for the post, and has kej^t me ever since 
free from anxiety about himself, his own men, or the 
natives. 

There are many officers yet deserving of notice. 
Foremost among them are Lieutenant Liebrechts, 
Mr. Monet, and Count Posse. Their trial, however, 

• has scarcely been sufficient yet. The “ roll of honour ” 
must not be too loosely kept. The labourer is justly 
entitled to his hire, and the trustworthy agent or officer 
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must not be slighted after full proof of bis wortbiness. 
In tbe above sketches of noble characters, others who 
raa}^ aspire after distinction in the fields of work may 
discover what special attributes are necessary fori 
honourable mention and are most appreciated. All ofl 
them are beautifully and clearly summed up in the' 
words of Solomon, the wisest of men : “ Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business ? He shall stand before 
kings ! ” 



LIEUTENANT I.IEDllECHTR. 


A wise Greek said to a friend that “ the way to gain 
a good reputation is to endeavour to he what you 
desire to appear.” 

A wise Briton has said ; “ The most unhappy of al. 
men is he who cannot tell what he is going to do, whe 
has got no work cut out for him in the world, anc 
does not go into it. For work is the grand cure of al. 
the maladies and miseries that ever beset mankind- 
honest work which you intend getting done.” 
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Surely if what the Jew, Greek, and Briton uttered Europeans 
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each to his own nation is true, it must be also true for 
the two hundred and sixty Belgians, British, French, 
Germans, Swedes, and Americans who during the last 
six years have tried their fortunes on the Congo. Let 
those who are yet there, and still hesitating, think of 
this. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

CLIMATE — PART I. 

Value of reliable knowledge — A youth’s welcome to the tropics, and its 
results— Wet flannels and fever — Intemperance— Carolossnoss in 
Europe — Inquiry into the causes of sickness at the stations on the! 
Congo — The cases of some of our invalids — ^Tlie host positions to 
build upon— Captain Burton’s advice, “ Beef and beor ” — European 
opinion of Africa compared to African opinion of Europe — Banza 
iliuitcka; a missionary station — Dangers of low-lying localities— A 
fatal “ pare ” — “ Observe the native custom ” — Sickness not all due 
to miasma — Numhor of deaths in our Expedition — Instances of how 
the deaths occurred — Urgent advice to those who wish to thrive in 
the tropics. 

Climate- The clearer I can make this chapter, the better 

fait I. _ _ _ . 

suited it will be for those individuals who, either now, 
or perhaps in the course of the coining years, may 
have intercourse witli the regions under and near the 
African Equator. There are so many wrong and utterly 
absurd conceptions abroad regarding the African climate 
tliat it is about time some one callable of speaking 
from experience should utter his ojiinions bravely anc 
plainly ; and as this book, as may be judged, lias it; 
purpose, it would be incomplete without this chapter. 

It should be begun with a confession by the anthoi 
of having himself lived ignorantly for many yean 
in Africa, just as there are men along the Africai 
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coast, and up tlie oil rivers, the A^ger and the Congo, 
living at this niinnte in the densest ignorance of the 
''’angers around them, and of the simple philosophy of 
healthily and well amid these dangers. It 
■'■esumed, also, that if I live in Africa again, I 
I ghi ignorance of many tilings, despite my 
^ "ience of seventeen years. But, un- 
have an intense desire and strong 
s much of the wisdom of life as 
a man’s naturally slow wit can acquire. In the same 
measure as my past conduct, which has been a com- 
pound of ignorance, indolence, indifference, and natural 
ineptitude, has been more than frequently scourged 
with tlie pains and the penalties due to my duhiess, 
rashness, and temerity, so shall I he in the future 
a victim to punishments, unconsciously self-inflicted, 
whenever I shall trespass against the silent and 
unwritten laws of health. 

The young European — 

“ His motlicr’s joy, liis fatlior’s sole cleliglit 
That with muoli cost, yet ^\itli more criro was bred,” 

sighing after adventure, volunteers his services, and 
sails hopefully to the Congo. He is evidently in 
splendid health on his arrival, but what to do with 
that priceless blessing, which has been, if possible, 
bettered by the long sea voyage, he knows no more 
than (if the Darwinian theory is right) his long-tailed 
jDrogeuitor. lie has heard that it is slightly warm on 
the Congo — at least, so the meteorologists say ; but in 
Europe, he smiled at this ; thought he could well endure 
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scene ends after a few Jays with convalescence perhaps, 
and a slow recovery, or, in an extreme case, with death, 
when the body will be interred at the Point among the 
remains of other unfortunates. But no lesson rvill be 
drawn from that death any more than from the many 
preceding’ deaths, until those wdio can read and learn 
’^vill obtain it from this chapter. 

Truly it is extremely discouraging to feel that of 
the twenty other young- or mature gentlemen who may 
have seen this youth, and perliaps enjoyed his society 
for this one evening, there is not one of them can make 
an approachable guess at the real cause which cut him 
off so prematurely. Each wdll have his opinion : the 
old veteran will remark that it w^as a pity such a boy 
should have left his mother ; another will hazard 
a remark that, no doubt, it was some form of organic 
disease ; another -adll attribute it to hereditary weak- 
ness, and he will quote De Bloeme and Grreshoff and 
iiluller, and several others who came out as boys and 
throve marvellously on the climate. One thoughtless 
man will cry out, “ Another victim of Africa ! Cruel, 
murderous Africa ! ” while one may perhaps venture 
to utter his belief that it was the Portuguese wane, 
which, if not very much diluted, is as bad as brandy ! 
And so on — all mere surmises, as far opposite to the 
truth as the truth is to lying 1 

The fever wms caused by sitting in his wet flannels 
in the cold night air. We know how a young man in 
Europe, returning home in wet clothes, feeling shivery, 
may be attacked with inflammation of the lungs, and. 
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despite the most loving attention and highest medical 
skill, may be carried ofif by death.* Life in Africa 
does not exempt another young man from a like effect 
arising from a similar cause. Strange to say, young- 
men fresh from Europe are very prone to believe that 
if their flannels are made “ wringing wet ’’from .violent 
perspiration, they are not liable to the same dangers 
as one who has been wetted and chilled by a wintry 
rain-storm. On their return to Europe, however, 
they have rather inverted their opinions, preferring 
to believe that a sudden exposure of the body when 
persjDiring to a cold draught is not so dangerous as a 
similar experiment would be in Africa. 

Many will say that this is incredible, but such errors 
of judgment occur nevertheless. There are about 
twenty cases to my personal knotvledge to prove the 
statement. One case, resulting in pneumonia, was 
lately telegraphed from Berlin over to England, and 
a friend of mine died but a short time ago from 
inflammation of the lungs, after successfulh'- enduring- 
several years' work on the Congo. Several of my 
English friends have also lost coloured men from 
Africa through their rash forgetfulness of avoiding- 
draughts when heated by the warm temperature of 
their rooms. I have been a victim to my own care- 
lessness repeatedly, and though I know well what the 

* A medical authority in New York has lately drawn attention to tho 
fact that the violent oseroisc indulged in by 20,000 young i^cople at 
the skating rinks every evening lias caused an alarming iiicre.iso of 
pneumonia, IdO doatlis in one week being reported. This exorcise induces 
copious perspiration and fatigue, and, thoughtless of consequences, the 
young have sallied out from the rinks to encounter the keen cold blasts. 
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tedious, exaspevatiug consequences of sucli thouglit- 
less folly will be, an unlucky abstraction of mind or 
some hapless oversight has caused me to look out 
of the window of a rvarm room ; or some bore has 
button-holed me before an open door througdi which 
the gusty wind enters ; then comes the tedious catarrh, 
the painful bronchitis, and tlieir protracted chest ^ 
affections, tempting me to exclaim, like the PLoman 
patrician of old, who denied zealous duty to his Im- 
perator in cold, chilly, feverish Albion, “ Oh, England ; 
cruel, murderous England!” 

At Yivi, for instance, I would undertake that the 
strongest man would have a fever within a few hours, 
but it will depend on the condition of the man’s system 
how severe or how mild it will be. Given a case, haviiig 
blood already impoverished by poor food, with system 
sapped and weakened hy various trifling little Africiui 
“colds,” the fever that could be inflicted on him miglrf^ 
prove dangerous to life, while the strongest man, with 
all his fresh blood, his splendid jthysique, and pro- 
phylactic precautions, would be sure to regret during 
five or six days that he had exposed himself to it. 

At Vivi there is an excellent place to prove the above 
truth ; let some Dr. Koch try it. I should say in this 
manner ; “ Go down to the Kkusu Yalley, or Yivi 
landing place, become well heated, perspiring, wmlki 
briskly up hill, which will no doubt increase your j^er- 
spiration ; then seat yourself on the brow of the station 
hill in a comfortable cane chair, and occupy your mind 
with Fothergill’s, Fayrer’s, or Lauder Brunton’s ex- 
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planatlons of malaria, say, for an liour, until you are 
well clrillecl, then go to dinner that eveniug with what 
appetite you may.” 

I have suffered during my long African experience 
over 120 fevers, great and slight, and I may have 
suffered over one hundred before suspecting that many 
of these were preventible in other ways than by taking 
quinine, and its preliminary remedies, and that there 
were other causes productive of fever besides malaria, 
and miasma. The last six years in Africa have enlarged 
my experience greatly. Added to my own personal 
sufferings have been those of about 2G0 Europeans as 
ignorant as myself of the causes of these fevers. The 
sick lists of various stations have been inspected by me, 
and the inspection has created a desire to know why 
fevers and sickness were more frequent at one place 
than another. I have been astonished to discover 
that fevers were more rife at a station near which no 
one could possibly find sufficient jndrefying vegetation 
to account for the sickness. 

Old Tivi, for instance, is situated on a rocky plat- 
form, with a sudden drainage on three sides, and onl}' 
during the rainy season does the wind come from the 
north-west, where rises the towering mass of Castle 
Hill. For a distance of forty miles, between us and the 
low ground near Boma, the Congo flows between the 
rock slopes of two mountain lines, which rise from 200 
to 800 feet above it. Yet, old Tivi, excepting Manyanga, 
is the most sickly spot in all onr possessions, if the sick 
list is at all reliable, and I personally suffered more 
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vexatious “ little fevers,” at that station than at any 
other. The third mostunhetilthy station is Leopoldville, 
thong'h during the last year there has been a decided 
improvement in it. But if our old-fashioned ideas of the 
cause of fever were correct, it should have presented a 
much cleaner health-bill than several of the stations on 
the Upper Congo, some of which are situate only about 
ten feet above high water, Avith perhaps many hundred 
square miles of black fat loam or damp forest on three 
sides of it. Yet to despatch debilitated persons from 
Leopoldville to these upper stations, in apparently un- ' 
healthy situations had the same effect as sending tliciu: 
to a sanatorium of established repute. Young GIuat. 
of Yorkshire, while at Leopoldville, is seen gradually 
becoming cadaverous, his form becomes less and less 
rigid and upright; his pallid face, Avliitc lips, and dark 
lines under the eyes, warn us that he undergoes the 
strange vicissitudes common and necessary to unfledged 
Europeans. At his own request he is commissioued to 
build a station at Lukolela, and the change in two Jiionths 
is simply astounding — he becomes at least three stone 
heavier in Aveight, living light is in the eyes, his form 
is pliant, vigorous, his movement quick ; his every 
action betokens lusty young life. Lieut. Liebrichts, at 
Leopoldville, is a' subject creating great anxiety to me. 

I Avhisper my suspicion to the medical man in cbaige, 
that tills is another unfit case for Africa. Suggestions 
are not wanting, but the doctor is himself inclined to 
despair. He is taken to Bolobo on my way to Stanley 
Falls. My return down river is haunted by a fear that 
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bad news of him await me there, instead of which a 
magnificent specimen of manhood greets me, and after 
a wondering gaze from all of us on the steamers, 
something in the tone and manner remind us of our 
sure-to-he buried friend. Why, it is Liehrichts him- 
self, a hearty, sleek man, who has a strong grasp, and a 
bright cheery welcome to all of us. 

Mr. Svvrinburne, one of the “faithful” among the 
expedition, is always ailing, ulcerous or feverish con- 
tinually, at Vivi, Manyanga, or Leopoldville ; but 
jbeing dispatched to Kinshassa on Stanley Pool, only 
jfive miles above Leopoldville, he lives eighteen months, 
^to my knowledge, without a single attack of indis- 
position — a constant marvel to his friends, that a low- 
lying station like Kinshassa can preserve such a man 
alive and well. 

Lieutenants Vangcle and Coquilhat, the builders of 
Equator Station, and the vanguard of the Europeans 
on the Upper Congo, each time Ave visit them, are 
anxiously asked, “What of the climate ?” 

“Splendid!” the gallant young officers cry. “No- 
thing could be better. Do not trouble yourself about 
us ; give us a little coffee or tea, and enough to have a 
petit verre occasionally for our cafe noir — that is all we 
want ; our own gardens produce all the rest. As for 
health, we two ought to satisfy any one of the salu- 
brity of this region.” 

When I examine the muster-roll of those along 
the Upper Congo since 1882, I find there have been 
twenty-nine Europeans above Leopoldville, out of 

VOI.. IT. u 
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whom two have been drowned and only one died of 
sickness, and twenty have either served their three 
years’ term of service, or are nearly completing their 
term. Only one lias resigned through reason of 
severe illness. 

Considering that the further they have advanced 
into the interior, the less certain the Europeans are 
of receiving external aid and supply of customary 
adjuncts to their economic fare from Europe, the above 
statement is most creditable to the climate. 

Leopoldville, — which, since 1883, has been stoadilyi 
improving' its sanitary condition by the increase of its] 
comforts and conveniences, through the enlarged views 
whicli the natives entertain of white men, added to the 
immensely greater ability and experience of the Euro- 
peans in charg-e, — despite the larger extent of cultivated 
area, and the more perfect order and cleanliness of its 
surroundings, is still subject to light waves of sickness 
occasionally, although they shmv nothing approaching 
the former severity, which sometimes, in one day. 
incapacitated one half the number of whites at the 
station. 

In the moral atmosphere of Leopoldville there is no 
fault to be found. The conduct of all the people is 
decidedly virtuous and above reproach. Neither can 
they be charged with liberal consumption of the strong 
wine or ardent spirits, which are so plentiful on the 
coast, because these cannot be transported in such quan- 
tities as to permit of such extravagance. The houses 
are large, commodious, cool, airy, well ventilated, and 
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well protected against the heat of the sinr. With more cumate— 
labour, and in time, many additional improvements 
may be etfected in draining and clearing all that 
remains uncleared in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the station. Every square yard of clean open ground 
will be a little gain in health. Yet, at the same time, 

I doubt if it will over be perfect in its present position. 

' Vivi, again, to which the steamers from the seaport 
bring constant supplies of necessaries, even luxuries, 
pever lacks wines or spirits, and is many degrees better, 

f or furniture-equipment of its buildings than Leopold- 
dlle, is much inferior for the salubrity of its position. 

Ibis cannot be ascribed to the fact that it is nearer 
to the lowlands of the sea-coast than Leopoldville, 
because Lutete Station, situate on the p)lateau eighty 
miles nearer the sea-coast than Leopoldville, is one 
of the healthiest stations on the Congo. Nor can it 
be attributed to the fact that immoderate indulgence 
in wine and spirits might be charged to some that 
have disgraced themselves, since the most virtuous 
and well-conducted have also suffered, though not 
nearly to the same extent. The rocky composition of 
the site of the station, the innumerable means of 
drainage around, the entire absence of anything likely 
to vitiate the atmosphere from putrefying vegetation, 
render the problem still more difficult to resolve, with- 
out the key to the solution afforded by a comparison 
•of the sick lists and the positions of each station. 

The truth is that the sickness of Vivi is attributable 
to -various causes, but first and principally to its defective 

V 2 
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position, being situate on a projection in the neck of a 
mountain funnel. The mouth of this funnel gapes about 
fourteen miles to the Atlantic Ocean, then contracts just 
above Boma to about a mile in width, and at Yivi to 
about 1300 yards. The pier platform on which the 
old station was built projects about 300 yards across' 
this breadth, receiving the cold south-west sea-breeze 
which, hlowing’ a five-knot breeze at Banana, is felt oi 
the force of fourteen knots at Vivi. 



Manyanga, another unhealthy station for its un- 
fortunate position, is only higher up the neck of the 
funnel. Leopoldville again is placed slightly better, 
but still defective, being on the slope of a hill by whicli 
the plateau winds and the upper strata of canon blasts 
escape, to be diffused over the cx 2 Danse of Stanley Pool. 
Boma is superior to Yivi for its position, because neai 
it the Congo Y alley is less confined, and would be con- 
sequently more sahrbrious were there some drainage of 
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tlie flats around it effected. Banana Point oug'ht to 
be superior to both, because the bills are still farther 
removed, were it not so low, and its neigdibouihood so 
offensive. Tire site consists of sea-sand, through which 
the sea and river water percolate underneath ; the 
hollows within j^iesent malodorous abominations, and 
perhaps the absence of strong- moral public opinion 
/ has conduced to its j^ast evil repute. At the same 
time, a wise expenditure of mone}', and g-ood order, 
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would greatly improve the chances of life on. the sandy 
point. It is certain that a position on the sea coast, if 
'Well chosen, with cleanly living, aided by wisdom in 
the petty details of life, ought not to be more unhealthy 
.than any other place on the globe ; because the meie 
'heat is no worse than mere cold — it is the careless ex- 
posure to both that invokes its malignancy. The heat 
IS as cruel to the unprotected body as it is to the head 
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of a European, but so is tlie extreme cold. It is tlie 
wise governineut of conduct tliat renders both equally 
harmless. 

An open position then, especially if its surroundings 
are happy — that is to say, removed as much as possible 
from all deposits and deleterious influences of putrefy- 
ing vegetable matter, with the air freely diffused around, 
with careful provision against accidents from the ex- 
treme heat, with changes of temperature guarded against 
by the same . precautions that are adopted in Europe, 
with good food, with work to amuse or interest the 
mind, with due means to check the influences resulting 
from such a total change in life as the tropic climate 
demands, and with proper moral conduct, I maintain, 
will enable the European to thrive in a hot climate as 
well as in any climate under the sun. 

Travellers vary in their estimation of what is fitting 
for the intending immigrant to the tropics. Captain 
Burton, after a brief visit to the Congo, cries out for 
“ Beef and beer.” However startling at first sight this 
may be, yet there is some truth in it. “ Beef,” by all 
means, that is, good substantial nourishing food. Let 
there be a variety of fresh animal food ; ■well cooked 
beef, mutton, game, fish and fowl, with vegetables — 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, beets, carrots — and good 
bread, butter, jam, tea, or coffee, with all sensible dishes 
that the cook’s skill can furnish. Even although other 
externals are not quite perfect, good food will better 
enable one to live and withstand the troubles of climatic 
change than bad food. But about “ beer ” I differ. 
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The English beers are too bilious for Africa, and the chmate— 

P'tlt 1. 

Grerman beers are not absolutely necessary, so long as 
red and white wines — claret and Madeiras — are obtain- 
able and I wonld strongly recommend that these should 
be taken moderately, with dinner, and never — abso- 
lutely never — during daylight. If one exception should 
be allowed it would be after a severe strain of the 
system, when you will be compelled to confine your- 
self to your house until the effect produced by it has 
completely passed away. For, however small this 
^ effect may be, wheihcr a slight exhilaration, or eom- 
' plete intoxication, it emboldens or inspires you with a 
false courage that may be fatal, if you are tempted to 
defy the direct sun-heat while under the elevating 
influence of the beveiage. 

The Duke of "Wellington’s receipt for the promotion 
of health in India, is also applicable to the Congo. 

“I know but one receipt for good health in this 
country, and that is to live moderately, to drink little 
or no wine, to use exercise, to keejr tlie mind cmplo3’'ed, 
and, if possible, to keep in good humour with the world. 

The last is the most difficult, for as you have often 
observed, there is scarcely a good-tcmpei ed man in 
India.” 

' All those officers on the Congo who have reflected at 
all will admit that a moderate life has been proved to 
be more successful than an immoderate one. Modera- 
tion in food, as well as in drinking ardent liquor. To 
drink little wine is excellent advice, but I am not 
yet prepared to admit that total abstinence from wine 
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is Letter than temperance, either in Africa or in 
Euro23e. Employment for the mind I have already 
urged ; and if a man can keei) in good humour with 
the world it means that he is in good health from wise 
living, a hap^^y situation, agreeable employment, and 
that the world is 2 )leasant with him. 

It must he rememhered, however, that if a man in a 
violent state of jjerspiration subjects his iin^^rcparecl 
person to a cold draught of wind while in such a con- 
dition, the fact that he is temperate in his life and 
habits, and has always dieted his body wisely, richly, 
and nobly, will not save him in Africa from a fever, 
any more than that it will save him in northern Europe 
from a cold and its tedious pains. Neither “beef and 
beer ” or “ beef and brandy,” nor all the drugs of the 
pharmacopceia will save him. Or, if the position of hit 
house is so unwisely chosen that his body is perpetually 
subjected to violent changes of temperature — one 
minute in a state of profuse ^perspiration and the othci 
minute outdoors Avithout additional clothing, ex^rosed 
to a chilling blast that closes the pores, and chills the 
damp flannel pressed against the body — his perfect die1 
will not avail him. My wonder is, not that so many 
have returned to Europe disheartened at the Aveakness 
of the resistance their constitutions Avere able to offei 
to the vicissitudes which their ignorance subjectec 
their own persons to, but at the fact that there arc stili 
so many who bravely endured all. And, noAv that sc 
much has been cleared of what Avas before so my^stcrioiu 
to us in Africa, let us try Iioav it AAmuld answer in well 
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drained and well-fed London, or any other’ English 
city. Let us heat our sittiug-i’ooin, until the under- 
clothing gets thoroughly soaked with pei’spiration, then 
walk outdoors to a street corner, and stand on a windy 
day without additional clothing, and wait till next 
morning for the result. Or go to a London hall, 
hecome heated with dancing in a crowded room, then 
walk home in the same dress, and tell me honestly 
if, in addition to months of this experience, you add 
months of poor diet, had cooking, and other inde- 
scribable discomforts, you wonder that the African 
continent has an evil character, and that so many un- 
fortunate pioneers of trade and exploration have left 
their houes in its earth. 

Let future governors of Sierra Leone bear this great 
cause in mind, and see if they cannot rectify the posi- 
tion of their residence, aird that of the baiTacks in 
their town. It may be, a new light will dawn on 
them, to the great benefit of themselves and the com- 
fort of their families. 

I have said that Yivi owed its unhealthiuess prin- 
cipally to its defective position, to its exposure to the 
cold blast blowing up the mountain funnel from the 
south-west. I have taken Yivi as a tjqce — -and the 
same is applicable to any similarly exposed camp, 
station, town, or city in equatorial Africa. Another 
singular illustration of this is the fact that in ascending 
the Congo, notwithstanding the long array of swamjiy 
islands and shores, and the Avant of exercise on such 
small boats, we enjoyed excellent health. But Avhen 
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is of an Italian hiie. During this temporary clearness 
the atmosphere offers the least obstractioii to the direct 
power of the sun. If powerful on the hill-tops it must 
be of baking' heat in these bowl-like hollows. It is shot 
forth relentlessly through the thickest cork-helmet. If 
an umbrella is used, while increasing the safety from 
danger above, it only causes a more profuse perspira- 
tion by the confinement to the body of the ascend- 
ing cloud of warm vapour which surges upward from 
the damp earth, and encompasses the person at every 
step. According to the nature and quality of the 
inorganic bodies in the neighbourhood, it either rises in 
denser or in a more heated volume. If the neighbour- 
hood is rocky the heat blazes in the face almost 
insufferably and bakes the clothing ; if of wet grass or 
damp earth, there is an excess of moist, penetrating 
warmth, which soon deluges one with pers})iratiou. 
The top of that swathe of dead grass is nearly dry, 
but put forth your hand and place it nnderueath, 
and the astonishing Avarmth of the moisture, whose tem- 
perature is like that of an oven, AA’ill illustrate the means 
by Avhich rapid decay is caused in these lands. Have 
you never tested the heat to be found in your oAvn 
dung-heap at home, even in mid-winter ? If you inhaled 
the stifling atmosphere long you suffered what no con- 
stitution could endure Avith impjunity. Well, then, at 
Banza Manteka station, the hot, muggy, steamy atmo- 
sphere rising up with the clouds of moisture, and hear- 
ing the deleterious influences upward in a continued, 
undrifted volume from old decaying grass at the base 
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of the green shoots, or from decaying leaves gathered 
at the base of the beautiful bananas, is more pernicious 
to health than life on a dunghill in an unfloored house 
in Europe would be, unless you put a great hot stove 
inside to equalise the quantity of malaria — had air — 
that is inhaled in the sickly hollow of Banza Man- 
teka. It is reported that such and such a missionary 
was obliged to go home after suffering from a “ per- 
nicious” fever, that is, a bilious fever of unusual 
severity. A young military officer built a native cabin 
in the Nkusu ravine, near Yivi, in the middle of what 
he romantically called a “ pare.” He had caused 
avenues — Avenue do AAlcke,” “ Avenue Stanley,” 
“ Avenue de Bruxelles ” — to be formed in this “ pare,” 
and, to enjoy the romance thoroughly, he dwelt in his 
native chfilet to luxuriate in his beautiful romance. 
Poor fellow, he was soon taken ill of a bilious fever, 
and he died about sixty hours later. This trough of 
the Nkusu was still more confined than the bowl of 
Banza Manteka. 

On open ground, during the rainy season, the air dif- 
fuses this pestilential vmpour, heavy rvith putrefaction 
and decay. Movement over it is not only a relief from 
the dangerous heat from above, but from that which, 
when a person stands still, rises up in a thin, invisible 
column to the face behind the bulwark of the person. 

But some one, hard to satisfy and prone to doubt, 
remarks that on open high land there is sickness also. 
You cannot call “ open high laud,” a plateau, or plain, 
where the face of it is uncleared of its forests of tall 
grass and obstructing scrub. The grass of the tropics 
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is several feet liiglier than the height of a man’s person ; 
the more confined the cleai’ed area in which you stand 
is, tire more unhealthy is your position. Begin at the 
narrow foot-wide path, with the grass from two to five 
feet above your head, with a hot sun glowing hurii- 
ingly on the earth, and your position ■will be unendur- 
ahle if you stand still long. Advance into a small 
open market-place in its midst, relief is instantly felt. 
But could you suppose that you had an area of a few 
square miles of plain, or gently-rolling land, without 
swamp, lagoon, or stagnant body of water, that the 
dead grass was clean cleared off, and only vegetables 
and grain growing, that your two-storied house was 
prepared with Avindows to admit light, and could like- 
Avise admit the cool air without admitting draught, and 
that the roof projected broad and ample from its Avails, 
your consequent good health wpuld then teach you, 
and teach the coming generations, that a tropic home 
can be made as healthy and as comfortable as any home 
in your own dear native land. 

Observe the native custom, and let the dark abori- 
gine teach you by his example. Do you, therefore, as 
one should expect from your education, improve your 
surroundings after the elementary lesson derived from 
his example has been Avell acquired. 

In Avhat part of the Congo cafion do we find a 
nathm village after passing Mussuko ? Let us cast our 
eyes on the chart. All the Avay from Mussuko both 
banks are abandoned. On the shores of that expansion 
of the Congo called Stanley Pool, we find Kintamo, 
Kinshassa, Kimbangn, Kimpoko, Mfwa, and Malima, 
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but these are peopled by ivory traders who have climate— 
business 'vvitb the Wy-yanzi River men. Near Mswata 
are the first evidences of population ; but as far ujd as 
the boundaries of Bolobo district the people are but 
scanty in number along the river. The highland 
levels are more or less mhabited according to the 
advantages offered by tlie neighbourhood, such as 
accessibility to water, fertility of soil, presence of shade, 
and security from violence. Their weak numbers, and 
their dread of stronger neighbours, have left many 
, things undone that a sanitary inspector would condemn 
' as a neglect cruel to themselves and their families. So 
long, however, as choice was permitted to them, we 
observe that they have elected to leave the river and 
its banks, and build on the high, comparatively open 
plateau and plain. 

At Banza Mantoka,,for instance, we have an illus- 
tration of the manner in which the natives have rejected 
the unhealthy hollow, and the curious contrast of the 
white man’s choice. All around, and within view from 
the white man’s mission-house, are the groves under 
which nestle the native villages. There is only one 
native village within the hollow ; bnt the white man’s 
house is almost at the bottom, as though he might he in 
possession of a charm to drive away the foul air and 
gases exhaling from that close inland basin. Experience 
has proved that his charms, his potion and his drugs 
will not avail the white man to contend against such 
deadly influences, any more than the fetish absurdities 
availed the black man in bis efforts to live there. 
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Long after I had constructed Leopoldville's block 
house, the natives of Kintamhu district informed mo 
that a village once stood on the same spot. A few oil 
palms and pieces of crockery had caused me to suspect 
this. Since I have been enlightened by my sick lists, 
and followed up this interesting research into the 
causes of the disastrous sickness experienced there, I 
have often condemned myself for my remarkable 
blindness. As an excuse I could only plead that I was 
searching after a totally different cause in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction. I was searching for things and 
places that bred miasma, such as decaying vegetable 
bodies, deposits of ooze, stagnant creeks, flat-bottomed 
gullies, fat with damp alluvium, quick breeding bollows, 
rank masses of vegetation, that I might avoid tboin, if 
possible ; for doctors, by their many books, of which I 
had a store, gave me the benefit of their collective 
wisdom — and what is wisdom but aggregate expe- 
rience ? — and pointed out to me that such places wci'c 
productive of malaria. I wished to avoid the sources 
of malaria, and at Yivi I built, 340 feet above the 
I’iver, on a solid concrete platform of rock, and dared 
to defy the tropic heat. I constructed Manyanga on 
the crown of a hill, and nothing stagnant or malarious 
could possibly exist within several days’ journey of the 
station. But when my white comrades began to droop 
and fade away, when their strength, their youth, their 
morality, and their unimpeachable virtue seemed of no 
avail, and death claimed its victims one after another, 

I must admit that utter bewilderment took possession 
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of me. At leiigtli tlie upper station’s extraordinary 
good sanitary condition awoke my interest, while the 
station of Kinshassa, only five miles from Leopoldville, 
seemed also to afford me a clue; and passing rapidly 
through the entire lines of the stations, obtaining from 
each offieer in charge his reports, and noting clearly as 
I went the position of each, I saw that our stations 
were in a strange comminglement of the healthy and 
unhealthy. By arranging these in tabular order, a 
clearer idea of the truth flashed upon me. This I 
have endeavoured in plain sim^^le language to convey 
to the general understanding of such men as may now 
reside on the Congo, or may choose in future time to 
emigrate there, whether as agents of the new State, 
missionaries, traders, tourists, explorers, agriculturists, 
or miners. 

Added to the victims of these cold draughts, which 
greatly outnumlmr all others, were those whoso con- 
stitutions failed by living’ in malarious hollows, followed 
by those wdio led impure and intemperate lives, next 
by those who required more nomishing pabula than 
our present circumstances would cjiable us to supply 
them with, and lastly, those who fell through accidents, 
caused by carelessness, indolence of mind, imreasoning 
rashness, natural helplessness, and constitutional physi- 
cal weakness. 

It is satisfactory to know that there has been a re- 
markable improvement in the health of the Europeans 
who have during the last six years resided on the 
Congo. In glancing over the lists of names on the 
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miister-roll of those whites who left Europe breathing- 
undying valour, and high courage, I find that up to the 
present date no less than 263 have arrived on the banks 
of the g'reat African river as follows : — 


Xationalities of the 
Agents engaged. 

Kumber. 

Nntioajilitios of the 
Agents ongagetl. 

Xuinbi’i*. 

Americans 

0 

Erenoh 

6 

Arab 

1 

Gorman 

oo 

Austrians 

5 

Italian 

3 

Belgians 

81 

PortuguosB 

2 

Danish 

C 

Swedish 

37 

Dutch 

3 

Swiss 

1 

English 

80 


2C3 


i'ear. 

No. of Whites 
engaged. 

1 

No. of 
Deaths 
from 
Sickness. 

, 

' No. of 

1 Deaths 

1 from 
lAccidents. 

1 

Returned 

from 

various 

cause-s. 

1 

nernaining in tlio 
Service at the eiul 
of the Year. 

1879 

18 

2 


4 

13 

1880 

13 

2 


7 

28 

1881 

13 

1 


7 

32 

1882 

33 

o 

o 

2 

12 

C9 

1883 

93 

8 

2 

25 

151 

1884 

83 

7 

1 

37 

142 

1885 

10 

1 

1 



Total. 

I 2G3 1 

j 24 

1 

i 1 


The deaths were in many cases avoidable. Soim 
have bee.n the result of downright madness. Then 
are few that I know of which might not serve tc 
point a moral and a lesson. Not many of these 
deaths can be excused on the ground of ibid age, oi 
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original pliysical weakness. They were all men in tlie 
prime of life. Fatigue, want of pa-ojjer nourishment, 
exposure to the sun, inveterate intemperance in a few 
cases, in conjuction with the ignorance of conduct of 
life in the tropics, wliich T strive to combat in tin’s 
chapter, and which is pardonable, since we have all 
been guilty, were the causes which led to this mortality. 
I do not wish to offend the susceptibilities of sorrowing 
relatives, therefore I will not name the rash unfor- 
tunates, but my first duty is to the living, whom I 
must warn against committing follies leading to self- 
destruction. 

A European, proficient in his duties, willing and 
devoted after nearly two years’ successful work with the 
expedition, during which he enjoys unusually good 
health, returns from a voyage up river, and suddenly 
falls sick of a mild form of dysentery. In a few days it 
is cured, when through some strange cause he has a 
relapse. Two medical men use their utmost endeavours 
to cure him ; the best attention during many weeks is 
given to him, and he recovers strength enough to be 
able to be conveyed to the coast. He arrives in a 
more hopeful condition, and after a few days’ stay at 
the hospital, is declared fit to proceed to Europe. That 
same evening, in the absence of the nurse, he barters a 
coat for a bottle of gin, drinks it, and twelve hours 
afterwards he is buried at Boma. 

Another, by being kept up river, serves three years 
admirably, is sent home with honours, returns after a 
while for' another period of service at higher pay. 

x 2 
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spirits has possessed him, and a few days after his 
arrival he falls overboard into the river while intdbd- 
cated, and is drowned. 

Another appears on the Congo with a character for 
proficiency and steadiness, but within two months after 
commencing work, he is discovered dead, sitting behind 
a shed with an empty liquor Ijottle at his feet. 

Two friends Ausit the coast, go on board the mail 
steamer, hob-nob socially, and depart for the shore. 
Both are taken seriously ill, but fortunately recover, 
remaining, however, veiy emaciated and weak. One | 
departs for Madeira and lives to tell the tale ; the ] 
other, on the first evening of his convalescence, indulges 
too much in the potent wine, sits out too late in the 
night-air, becomes a victim to tetanus, and dies in 
excruciating agony. 

Two friends meet in the interior. One has a bottle 
of Burgund}'', another a bottle of Cognac, They agree 
to dine together to celebi'ate the event. Until a late 
hour they sit and talk, and, I suppose, drink. The 
coast-bound friend departs, the other re.sumes work 
and duty. By-and-by the .sun appears powerful, Avifh 
a merciless burning strength — the young man is sud- ' 
denly stricken down, conveyed to the nearest station, 
and twelve hours afterwards is buried. 

It is not necessary to recite other illustrations of the 
incidents which show how men become their own worst 
enemies. In all lands there are instances pf suicidal 
indifference, and gross recklessnes,s of the copsequences 

/ 
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resulting from misconduct. To many preaching avails 
bul^ little ; therefore for ages yet to come people may 
expect to hear of such lamentable and premature deaths. 
Were there a moral society formed to critically inquire 
into the fatal cases along the African coast, a fearful 
catalogue of human frailties raiglrt be published, and it 
would then be discovered that much that is attributed 
to the climate ought justly to be ascribed to far different 
causes. 

But if there are any young men now in Europe 
j destined to spend a portion of their lives on tlie Congo, 
/let them remember — in addition to what is already 
written about the incon\eniences arising from circum- 
stances beyond their control, such as from unhealthy 
sites which, as in the case of Yivi, were compulsory — 
that by exposure to any cool temperature after violent 
exercise and copious perspiration, or by getting chilled 
by a draught after leaving a warm room — all rooms 
are comparatively waim in the tropics, however agree- 
able they may be, — they unnecessaril}'- increase these 
inconveniences. Few constitutions arc able to with- 
stand these violent transitions from open pores to 
closed pores, or from equable warm temperature to 
sudden chill. 

The philosophy of this is, that the high temperature 
induced by exercise under a hot sun is soon cooled on 
resting, and the excessive perspiration has reduced the 
normal temperature of rhe body, in the same manner as 
water in a porous vessel is sooner cooled when exposed 
to the sun's rays, by the evaporation which is at once 
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the effect of the heat. "Water thus exposed becomes 
ag-reeahly cool, hut the jihysical system of a man by 
the same process becomes deranged; the perspiration 
is stopped, the pores are closed, and the body feels 
disagreeably chilly. If the woollen garments have 
become wetted by perspiration, rain, dew, or some 
accident in the water, the jorocess of deranging the 
system is much more rapid. Exposure to the sun 
causes the moisture on the garments to evaporate, and 
at the same time conducts the normal heat from the 
body, leaving it a prey to disease. Yon inay now see 
the reason why elerhs, factory-men, and traders, who 
larely take exercise in the hot sunshine, can show a 
better health list than Vivi officers, who have been 
exposed during all hours to the sun in a hilly position, 
the descent and ascent of which provoked unusual 
perspiration, and subjected them to continual and ex- 
traordinary effects of the organic functions. 

Now another prime cause, which is also remediable, 
of fevers all along the Congo canon, is that 90 per 
cent, of the winds, as has been discovered by Dr. 
Danckelraan, blow from seaward up river, passing over" 
the miasmatic isles, swamps, and black mud deposits 
between Boma and Banana, and tainting the air of all 
the more healthy uplands that lie directly in the track 
of the pest. Residences placed to leeward of this 
draught, and openly exposed to it without some bar- 
rier or shelter, are liable to be visited by the disease 

which it engenders. The best protection against it 

/ 

I 
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is the planting- of trees a little distance in front to 
serve as a screen, and to attract the miasma to them by 
the foliage ; even a hedge is supposed by Sir Thomas 
Watson to be better than nothing’. Sir Thomas also 
advises cultivation of the soil in front, and if possible 
around, the residence. 

Prevention, it is said, is better than cure ; and I 
profess to be able, not perhaps to teach you how to 
prevent all, but at least to reduce many, of these 
tedious illnesses to which the carelessness and ignor- 
ance of the white man in itfrica makes him so liable. 
The climate being- so new and novel to you, as yours 
is to the pure African, this ignorance is pardonable; 
but now that your reasoning powers are properly 
directed, the longer you live in the tropics the better 
you will be able to appreciate the grand maxim of 
Shakespeare, “ To a wise man all places on this earth 
are ports and happy havens.” 

But those who seek to commit deliberate suicide and 
wanton self-destruction through the insane practice 
of hob-nobbing with every vinous friend they meet, I 
cannot pity. Nay, I solemnly warn them that to drink 
any wine, liepor, or other intoxicating beverage, in 
i,;a tropical country during the day, except when ad- 
■aministered under the direction of medical authority, 
e^is the height of a folly that is dangerous to sound 
I health, and consequently to all bodily enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

CLIMATE — PART 11. 

Di'. von. Danckolman’s observations — Definition of heat— Cold— Exposure 
—Advantage of .awnings — Equ.able temjjoratiiro of the body — Toni- 
peraturc in South America — Inequality of the Congo climate —Long 
marches and gulps of cold water — A cool place — “ He is only joking ” 
— “The White Man’s Grave” — Advice to doctors — Food and drink — 
Daily life — Medicine — Diseases — Meteorological Tables. 

Ah' intending emigrant from Wasco Count}’, in flir 
Oregon, lias sent me tlie following questions, and I am 
glad to receive them, since they afford me a reason for 
popularising the information collated witli vast in- 
dustry hy Dr. von Danckelman during his stiiy at one 
of the stations on the Lower Congo. Those who 
prefer to study the scientific brochure in the original 
must be referred to the “ Memoire sur les Observa- 
tions MeTeorologiques, sur la Climatologie de la Cote 
sud-onest d’Afrique en ge'neral, par A. von Danckelman, 
Dr. Phd. Berlin : A. Asher et Cie. 1884.” * 

The emigrant says : — 

“ Will you plca.se give informatiou as to soil, climate, natural jiroduc- 
tions, goner.al health, and adaptation to the wants of the civili.sed white 
people ? 

* The full and copious index attached to those volumes will cnahlo 
any one to discover the amount and variety of informatiou contained 
within the text. 
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“Please give us tlie average rainfall, how many inches, and how Climati — 
distributed ; how many months wot, and how many dry ; how many 
inches of rain falls each month, and docs rain fall gently or in torrents ? 

Is the country good for stoch -raising and farming ? Is that African pest 
the Tsetse fly, that kills stock, found in the Great Interior Basin ? IVhat 
kinds of stock have you? How is agriculture carried on, and what 
varieties of grain and vegetables arc grown ? Have you x^lcnty of timber, 
and what varieties that is and will be valuable? Do you have severe 
winds and tlmndcrstorras ? Is Africa very hot? Please state the greatest 
heat, and whether groat heat continues long, and please give the tem- 
perature throughout the year. Are the natives favourable to the whites 
settling in their country ? flow can one procure land from them or the 
International Association to get genuine title, and at what cost per aero, 
section, or league ? What tax is there on the citizen or the settler ? Are 
there many poisonous reptiles or very (langorou.s wild beasts ? Is game, 
fishes, and wild fowls plenty, and of what kinds? Docs the Association 
wish to encourage immigration ? 

“ Please give names of stations of the International Association, and 
state whether on a river or lake, in tlic valley or plains, or in the 
mountains," 

Another inquisitive person, who probably has an idea 
that his constitution could stand the Congo climate 
asks me “ What kind of a heat is that of the Congo ? ’’ 

As perhaps the observations of Dr. Danckelman may 
convey to such an inquirer but an imperfect idea of 
the subject, I cannot do better than reprint the very 
popular definitions of heat given by James Bruce, the 
traveller. He writes : — 

“ Ho. 1. It is warm when a man, so clothed, docs not sweat when at 
rest, but, upon moderate motion, perspires aud cools again. 

“ No. 2. It is liot when a man perspires while at rest, and escossively 
on moderate motion. 

“ No. 3. It is very hot when a man with thin or little clothing perspires 
; much though at rest. 

, “ No. I. It is exce.ssivoly hot when a man in his shirt perspires oxco.s- 

, .sively, when all motion is painful, and the knees feci feeble, as if after 
a fever. 

“ No. 5. It is extremely hot, when the strength fails, a disposition to 
faint comes on, a straitness is found in the temples, as if a small cord was 
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Climate— di'a'wn tiglit around the head, the -voice impaired, the skin dry, and the 
Pait U, head seems more than ordinarily largo and light. From 70° to 78° 
Fahrenheit is cool, from 79° to 92° temperate ; at 92° begins warm. The 
degree of the thermometer conveys tliis very inadequately.” 

"With such very clear definitions it tvill not be diffi- 
cult for the rustic reader to understand the quality of 
the heat of the Congo. The mean of the highest 
observations of temperature is only 90^ Fahrenheit, 
while the mean of the lowest is only G7°. Clad in 
clothes suitable for work, an European could perform 
as much work on the Congo as he could in England, 
provided a roof or awning was above his head. The’ 
heat of the sun on a clear day rises from 100'^ to 1151^” 
which is naturally dangerous if a person stands still 
and cfcposes himself to its influence. On the march it 
is not to be feared for immediate fiftal results. But 
though not immediate, it excites violent perspiration, 
consequent prostration and loss of energy little likely 
to be recuperated rapidly in a new country like the 
Congo. Hence in all my African records it will he 
observed that I have confined my marches to the earn 
morning between G a.m. and 11 a.m. 

For three months of the year it is positively cold, 

and during the rest of the year there is so much clom 

and the heat is so tempered by the South Atlant 

breezes, that we seldom suffer from its intensit} . I ’ 

After a rainstorm which has cleared the atmosphere, . 

exposure to the direct force of the sun-heat would soon ^ • 

prove tlie power of the equatorial sun. The nights 

are cool, sometimes even cold, and a blanket is, after a ° ■ 

1 

short time, felt to he indispensable for comfort. 
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At the stations, missions, or factories, there is no 
necessity for exposure ; a double thickness to the 
umbrella affords ample covering', and there are few 
localities where the shade of a tree is not conveniently 
near while superintending the out-door work. Euro- 
pean artisans would not be compelled to expose them- 
selves except on rare occasions ; but no precautions 
can be too great if they prevent sunstrokes. The car- 
penter, boat-builder, blacksmith, engineer, stone-mason, 
bricklayer, and all such craftsmen, would be working 
under sheds, where there is absolute safety. European 
labourers or navvies are not and will not be needed. 
If any skilled workman for road-making, in such 
labour as blasting, may ever be recpiired, the first duty 
will be the construction of movable sheds. The sun is 
the only real enemy to the European. To raise a safe 
protection against its malign influences is always pos- 
sible, though seldom practised. The factory clerk’s 
position is the safest, but it is not infrequently dan- 
gerous from other than climatic causes. The mis- 
sionary also ought to be safe ; but before he arrives at 
his destination he has generally strained his strength 
by insane pedestrian exercise and exploration of the 
depths of grassy tunnels, to which the heat of a 
Turkish bath bears no comparison. In one day’s 
march, too, he has several times filled his stomach with 
cold water, and has undergone nuraei’ous transitions 
and variations of temperature, the mean of which may 
amount to 40° Fahrenheit. 

Bruce’s No. 1 definition of warmth describes the 
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tion is imperceptible. But violent exercise, travelling 
up and down hill, all powerful exertions under tlie 
direct action of the sun, soon force copious perspiration. 

In itself this might not he dangerous. The danger i^ 
incurred when hastenins: for relief and coolness — the 
shade of a tree or a verandah is sought, and the heed- 
less exposure to the cold winds chills the clothing and 
the body suddenly, effectually closing the pores of the ' 
skin, to the utter derangement of the system. 

Immunity from these derangements can easily be ob- 
tained by the resident of a station, mission, factory, 
plantation, or farm, by remembering to keep the tem- 
perature of the body as equable as possible. In hotter 
portions of the globe, such as at Para, under the South 
American equator, where the variation is only 9° Fah- 
renheit, the temperature renders the climate valuable 
to invalids and conducive to old age. 

Observations of the Para temperature, by a iMr. 
J^orris, show during the months of June, July, and 
August, a mean temperature for June 80°, highest, 8(1°, 
lowest, 77°; Juljq mean, 80°, highest, 86°, lowest, 77°; 
for August, 81°, highest, 86'’, lowest, 77°. W. II. 
Edwards says, “ Moreover, we were never incommoded 
by heat at night, and invariably slept under a blanket. 
This equality of temperature renders the climate of 
Para peculiarly favourable to health. The average of 
life is as high as in the city of New York.” 

It is the inequality of the climate of the Congo that 
must be guarded against. If the resident pays less 
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attention to malaria and miasma, and devotes himself Climate — 

• 1 • 

more to the study ot ^^I'eserving his system against the 
pernicious influences of these excessive variations of 
temperature, he need entertain but little fear of the 
Congo. A book might be written illustrative of this 
one fact. Who that will visit the scene of Tuckey’s 
travels will Avouder now at the fatal results of bis ex- 
pedition ? One of his day’s marches is over thirty 
miles in lengthj lie plunges into the grassy ravines 
when the temperature is about 110°. He breasts 
the hill slope, and^the sun’s heat is 115°. He strides 
across the scorching plateaus into the depths of grassy 
tunnels ; he descends to another ravine, at the bottom 
of which there is a rivulet of clear cold water which 
indicates 69°. , With his stomach full of this cold Avater 
he again climbs a steep slope at an angle of 45°, under 
a sun-hcat approaching to 115°, to arrive at the summit 
of a hill 600 feet higher, near which there is a shady 
tree Avhere the temperature is 72°. Here he resfs 
himself under its grateful shelter. The wind forces his 
chilled flannel against his heated body ; but having- 
rested he again starts on bis dreadful journey, to expose 
himself several times duiing the day to these incredible 
transitions. Late at night, 9 P.M., he arrives, worn 
out with the excessive strains to which his system has 
been subjected, and implores shelter at a native Aullage. 

Out of our 250 'people ave knorv several who have 
performed the same extraordinary feats ; but they, 
like Tuckey and his companions, have paid the last 
of all earthly penalties, and it is sad to think that 
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they have given away their lives through avoidable 
causes. 

On some men destined to perform great deeds in the 
Congo State, these chapters on the climate will create 
a desire to protect themselves against the effects of 
these inequalities, or variations of temperature ; on 
others, destined to he failures, either to return, and rail 
ignorantly against they know not Avhat, or to enrich 
the already fertile soil of Cougo-land with their bodies, 
they will have no effect. There are men who can read, 
but know not how to reflect, who have eyes but see 
not, and who have ears but hear not. As was said 
of old, it is no less true to-day, that those whom the 
Fates destine for early death, they first make mad. 

I shall have to say to some one again, most probably, 
what I said lately to a colonel fresh from England, 
“ That exposed corner is not conducive to good health 
and like the colonel he will reply, “ Ob, nonsense, you 
are ebaffing me I This deliciously cool place fatal ! 
Doctor, what do you say ? ” 

And the doctor, who was a traveller himself, a 
wanderer over many lands, replied, “ He is only joking. 
Yet both colonel and doctor were, for a few days aftei 
wards, but little disposed to appreciate joking, despit 
copious doses of Hop Bitters. 

I shall have to say again, as I did to an enginee 
fresh from England, “My friend, that little blad 
saucer cap of the British inercantile service, thougli 
dare say very comfortable in a ship’s engine room, i 
but a poor protection against an African sun.” Am 
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some eno'ineer will answei’ as lie did, “ I don't think climate— 

Pfirt II. 

so, sir. I feel very comfortable. I have been always 
used to it.” But that • engineer never returned to 
Europe. 

I shall have to say again, I am sure, to some English 
sailor, or Scotch engineer, “ My friend, be warned by 
me ! Cease that tippling which I hear you are accus- 
tomed to. Scotch whisky, or Old Tom, however bene- 
ficial in your native land against raw mist and icy 
sleet, do not agree Avith an African sun;” and the 
sailor or Scotch engineer rvill reply, as before, “ Oh, 

I take very little, sir, it Avill do me no harm.” But 
neither the sailor or Scotch engineer returned to 
gladden the eyes of the anxious mother at home. 

Doctors who have written books of five and ten 
pounds weight, containing a vast amount of learned 
matter about the bacillus malavice and other matters, 
will declare me to be an empiric ; but I will guarantee 
that I can cure any one of them from that fanatic 
faith in the prophylaxis which they .support. While I 
do not deny that there is a certain quantity of miasm 
in the air, my belief is that it was the least of the evils 
from which the members of our expedition suffered. 

At Banana and Boma, in the midst of marshy exhala- 
tions, situate almost at the water’s edge, the Europeans 
have enjoyed better health than our people at Yivi, on 
that singular rock platform 340 feet above the river. 

At Kinshassa, just ten feet above high-rvater, better 
health has been enjoyed — indeed, almost complete im- 
munity from sickness — than at Leopoldville, five miles 
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below, situate eigbt.y-tbree feet above tlie river. At 
Equator Station, with a river only five feet below its 
foundations, creeks sable as ink surrounding it, the 
ground unctuous with black fat alluvium, Europeans 
enjoy better health than at Manyanga, 240 feet above 
river, and 1100 feet above the sea. Fourteen miles 
away from Manyanga, and eight miles removed from 
the river, we have a station on the plain of Mgombi, 
1500 feet above the sea, where our people have enjoyed 
better health than at Manyanga Hill, 150 yards in 
diameter, and ravines 200 feet deep are around it on 
all sides, except at a narrow neck thirty yards across. 
Banana Point (six degrees below the Equator) only 
five feet above the brackish water of its creek, is 
proved to be much healthier than Sierra Leone, over 
eight degrees north, which has been called the “ white 
man’s grave,” despite the number of medical inspectors 
who have employed their best judgment and experience 
in endeavouring to modify the fatal influences that 
seem to surround the latter place. But the residents 
of that colony may now know by studying the dia- 
grams of the preceding chapter, that the fearful sick- 
ness which has frequently decimated the Euro 2 :)ean 
inliabitants has not been due so much to the malaria as 
to the fact that their town is surrounded by the 
Lion Hill and its hilly neighbours, between the gaps 
of which sweep the sea breezes, suddenly chilling the 
bodies of people who are enveloped by the close heat 
engendered within its bowl-like position, 

I have been so frequently rebuffed by the callous in- 
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difiFerence of those I liaci hoped to save, that my interest 
in the preservation of life has become briefer, much less 
acute, and not so universal as it was formerly. For I 
may well ask, why should I be anxious about the health 
of a person who is utterly indifferent to it himself? 
Why should I care whether people ^arefer to lounge in 
draughty corners to cool their heated bodies, whether 
they fire their brains with alcoholic liquors, or wear 
little saucer-shaped caps, and invite the equatorial sun 
to scorch their heads ? In Congo-land, as elsewhere, a 
man may do as he pleases witli his own person ; and 
if he be disposed to blow his brains right out of his 
head, Heaven knows I should be tempted to agree with 
him, that after all it would be the wisest plan. To 
such, however, as love their duty even better than 
they love their life, my remarks may tend to pre- 
serve that life for the performance of that duty, and 
possibly may also tend to stimulate an endeavour to 
discover other causes that are deleterious to health, to 
be followed b}'' the discoA’ery of methods reforming 
the medical treatment now pursued with such poor 
success. 

Our doctors would also do rvell to study what are 
the best foods required by those who live in the tropics. 
A fertile physiological field for exploration aird dis- 
covery lies in this direction. I would gladly essay to 
attempt something in this line were I not convinced 
1 that a medico, blessed with a little common sense, 
’ might write with greater authority. Personally, I 
would wish to impress a few things upon the mind 
I VOL. II. 
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of the medical explorer, us they relate to those “ other 
causes deleterious to health.” 

We know from bitter experience that alcoholic liquor 
taken in the daytime invite sunstroke and sun-fevers. 
To avoid these we have to rely upon tea and coifee. 
But tea is an astringent, and unless it is pure, has a 
depressing' tendency. Coffee, connnonly believed to be 
stimulating, is more frequently the reverse. The oily 
skim on the cocoa again, apart from its insipidity, 
creates a distrust of its bilious properties. Milk as yet 
is not to be obtained, although perhaps, in the future, 
it may be more plentiful. Soup presupposes some 
animal meat from which it could be concocted ; and 
ox-beef or mutton are precisely what the Congo cairnot 
fai'iiish away from the Lower River, while a corapouhJ 
extracted from goat-meat three or four times a dn 
cannot be very satisfying, even if varied with chicken 
broth. Besides this, their dietary education has predis- 
posed the majority of temperate Europeans to some- 
thing different, principally tea and coffee. The former 
however, as I have said, if taken inordinately, is also f 
source of trouble. Palm wine exercises a dangerou 
effect upon the kidneys and stomach unless drun 
when perfectly fresh. 

Not the least among our failings on the Congo is tl 
decided distaste we all of us soon entertain for tl 
potted “ American, Australian, and New Zealand 
beef and mutton and fish, de,spite the loud exagger; 
tive phrases bestowed upon these delicacies by tl 
food preparers. A native goat, however tough arid rail 
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its meat may be, is inyariabiy preferred. The potted 
sardines, swimming- in sweet-oil, or the yellow salmon, 
in its yellower unctuous matter, do not provoke the 
appetite, but suggest biliousness. All that is left which 
may be said to be perfectly safe is limited in the 
extreme — home-made bread, rice, a few vegetables, 
fruits, and condensed milk. 

What we need most on the Congo is some harmless, 
mild liquid, which is agreeable and palatable, unine- 
briating as tea and as inoffensive to the stomach as 
milk, which neither affects the nerves nor kidneys, and 
is a portable food easily assimilated by the digestive 
organs. Until some earnest physiological student can 
assist our deficiencies, I propose the following simple 
rules to be observed by those to whom the preserva- 
tion of their lives has some interest. 

1. In the building of your house, mission, or factory, 
observe well its position. Never build, if you can avoid 
it, in a gorge, valley, ravine, or any deep depression of 
land that may serve as a channel for collected wind 
currents. A free 'diffusion of air is required in your 
surroundings. The nearest points to the sea, plains, 
extended plateaus, as far removed as possible from any 
dominating superior heights that would cause irregular 
air-currents, are the safest localities. The lower story 
should be clear of the ground, unless jmu have made 
the floor imporous by cement or asphalte. In a grassy 
plain the floor of your living room should be at least 
twelve feet above the ground. 

2. Avoid unnecessary exposure to the sun. 

Y 2 
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3. Griiai'd against the fogs, dews, and chills of evon- 
izig and night. 

4. Let your diet be as good as your circumstances 
will permit, but be prudent in your choice. Butter, 

.cheese, and dishes swimming in oleaginous matter, are 
unsuitable to the conditions of the climate. Boasted 
ground-nuts are a mistake. 

Always reject the fat of meats on your plate. All 
fats cause bile, rancidity, and nausea in tlie tropics. 

Never begin the day with an early meal of meals, i 
Bread made at the station is better than biscuits. I 

The continental cafe or the au hat, is the wisest meal I 
wuth which to break your fast. * 

At 11 A.M, cease Avoi-k, and eat your Avise dejeuner — 
lean of meats, fish, A’egetahles, dry bread, and Aveiik 
black tea with condensed milk. 

At 1.30 P.M. proceed to your Avork, and at 0.30 p.m. 
take your prudent dinner — boiled fish, roast foAvl, j'oastj 
mutton, A’egetables, dry bread, rice, tapioca, sago, andi 
macaroni pudding, Avith Aceak claret, or tAA^o ounces of 
Nadeira in water, or so much champagne azid water, 
xkmuse yourself Avith social conAmrsation or read lug r 
until 9 P.M., AA'hen you may retire to your dreamless n 
couch to rise up next morning Avith brain clear and 
muscle primed for toil, and Avitli a loA^e for all the world. 1 

5. Sleep on blankets, and coAmr up to the AAuiist Avith t 

a blanket or Avoollens. i' 

G. If marching, rise up at 5 A.ii., take your ca fe or the ; 
au lait, and be ready for the road at 5.30 A.ii. Halt at 
11 A, IT., in mercy to yourself, your men, and your a 
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animals, and do no more for the day. On halting 
put on your paletot or wrapper, to allow you to cool 
gradually. If your camp is on an exposed situation, 
get under shelter as quickly as though it were raining.. 
You may perform 4000 miles per annum at this rate. 

7 . Observe the strictest temperance. Drop all 
thought of tonics, according to the rules of “ west 
coasters,"’ “ old traders,” “ African travellers,” or your 
own self-deceiving fancies. If yon are in absolute need 
of a tonic apply to the doctor, or to the simple rule of 
never during daylight taking more than one ounce of 
any liquor or wine. Your best tonic would he two grains 
of quiiiia, as prepared by Burroughs and Welcome,* of 
Snow Hill Buildings, London. If thirsty at a station or 
factory, prepare a glass of sherbet. If marching, drop 
a compressed tablet of aciduous powder, as prepared by 
these chemists, in your cuj) of water, or quench your 
thirst from your sweeteired and wmak tea in the bottle. 

8. If engaged in outdoor work superintending 
coloured labourers, never for an instant be in the sun 

I without a stron”’ double umbrella — a lartre one fastened 

O O 

to your piked staff, like a small tent, would be better 
still. For head-dress you have a choice of cork helmet, 
topee, or Congo cap,! the latter of which is the best 
of all. 

* Tliose chemists ii.avc j^repared drnas wliich I can cousciontiously 
xccommeud as adapted fox tropical regions. They liavo ])ropared small 
doses in tablets of nearly every medicine that may bo rc(iuircd, wliich 
may bo taken without creating nausea, a valuable desideratum, as all 
will admit who liavo suffered from the foul nauseating smell of medicines 
as commonly prepared by druggists. 

t Observe cap in idiotograph of author. 
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9. If during the march you have been so imprudent 
as to he without an ample umbrella, a wetting need not 
necessarily be dangerous ; but it becomes positively so 
if after excessive perspiration, rain, or an accident ai 
a river crossing, you remain any time cpiicscent with- 
out changing your dress. 

10. When on the march the lighter you are clad the 
better, because at the halt you will he reminded of the 
necessity of your paletot or overcoat. Very light 
flannel will he quite sufficient for your dress, owing to 
the exercise you take. Light russet shoes for the feet, 
knickerbockers of light flannel, a loose light flannel 
shirt, a roll of flannel round the waist, and a Congo 
cap for the head, will enable you t(j travel twelve 
miles per day without distress. 

11. At the statipn, factory, or mission, your clothing 
should also he light, though not in the undress uniforii) 
of the road, because you know not what work you may 
take at any moment causing profuse perspiration, wliijstj 
should he avoided when circumstances do not compel it, 

12. It is to he presumed that you will not forget youi 
exercise. Between G and 7 a.m. and 5 and G p.m. arc 
safe hours if your princq^al work is indoors. 

13. Do not bathe in cold water unless you are bin 
newly arrived from a temperate climate. The tempera 
ture of your bath is not safe below 85°. Let yoru 
hath be in the morning, or before dinner. The tepic 
bath is the most suitable. 

14. Fruit, if taken at all, should he eaten in tin 
morning — before the cafe or the au lait — such as 
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oranges, mangoes, ripe bananas, guavas, and papaws ; 
only tlie juice of the pine-apple is to be recommended. 
Never eat any fruit in the tropics at dinner. 

Medicine . — Obtain your medicine pure and well pre- 
pared. Messrs. Burroughs and Welcome will equip 
you with tropic medicines in chests or cases, with sup- 
plies to last you one month or ten years. They have 
sought the best medical advice, and really seem dis- 
posed to study the special needs of the East, West, 
Central, Northern, or Southern Africaii traveller, 
soldier, trader, and missionary. 1 have informed them 
of the few diseases such as have hrllen under my obser- 
vation, and they have prepared such medicines as have 
been tried during the last seventeen years of ray 
African experiences. 

The same prudence that is required for protection 
against draughts, sudden chills, catarrhs, bronchitis, 
and pulmonary diseases in Europe, should be exercised, 
with the only difference that in the tropics the clothing 
necessary to effect due care .should not be so heavy. 

On 231'occcding to tropical Africa, most inexperienced 
people are victims to chaff from the ofiicers of the 
steamers that leave Europe. Such “ guys ” in costume 
and manner a,sk so many silly questions that they pro- 
voke the officers to talce ; Ivantage of their inexperience, 
which results in creating ague fears of unknown and 
fatal diseases, so that by ti e time they arrive on the 
coast, their morale is frequt ntly destroyed, and their 
systems unnerved. 

The diseases on the Congo i .re very simple, consisting 
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of fevers and dysentery. The fevers are of three 
hinds, common ague, remittent, and a pernicious bilious 
fever. 

The common ague is less to be feared than an 
English cold. I have never known it to end fatally. 
It lasts generally from one to three days. This may 
result from a small quantity of miasm in the air ; but 
the remedies are so very simple that the initiated may 
cure themselves in a short time. In nine cases out of 
ten the initiated may also ward it off completeljg 
warned in time hy certain symptoms which inform 
them that thei’e is a slight derangement. 

The remittent fever is sim^dy an exaggeration of 
ague, brought on according to the degree of exposure 
to the sun, perspiration, and chill. This form may 
last several days. 

The pernicious hilious tyjre is an aggra^ 
tent fever. It is more violent in its 
atteirded with serious complications, ai^^o 
more dangerous. Its severity depends u 
of the patient, and the amount of exccssi'' 

fatigue and prostration incurred. . fonu may he r 

together prevented by living wiseUin and well, by bearii 
in mind and implicitly followin^T Jie above simple ruk 
Many attempt self-cure by inWjkmg brandy, whisky, ' 
gin, and smoking tobacco iMq excess. But liquor ai 
tobacco are not prophylacti i against any disease. 

Some brief extracts fq r jai Dr. Martin’s book, ‘ I 
fiuences of Tropical Clinia will corroborate all tb 

I have written here. 




tiv 

4 '' 


Nd-,-* 

Tliabi 
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1. “ Care in diet, clotliing, and exercise arc more essential for tire Climate— 

presoryation of licalth than medical treatment.” ^ 

2. “ TJio real ^vay to escape disease is by observing strict temperanoo, 
and to moderate the beat by all po.ssible means.” 

3. “After beat ha.s morbifically predisposed tlie body, the sudden 
influence of cold has the most baneful intlucnco on tlic human frame.” 

4. “ The groat physiological rule for preserving healtli in hot climates 
is to keep the body cool. Common sense points out the propriety of 
avoiding heating drink-s.” 

5. "Tlie cold bath i.s death in the collap.se ■ndiicli follotvs any great 
fatigue of body or mind.” 

6. “Licontions indulgence is far more dangerous and destructive than 
in Europe.” 

7. “ A largo amount of animal food, instead of giving strength, heats 
the blood, renders the .sj'stcm Ibvorisli, and cousoqueutly weakens the 
whole body.” 

8. “ Broad is one of the bo.st articles of diet, iliee, split vetches, arc 
wholosomo and nutritious. Vc.gctahlos are essential to good health, such 
as carrots, turnip, s, onions, native greens, A-c.” 

9. “Fruit, wlien .sound and ripe, is henoficial instead of hurtful.” 

10. “The same amount of stimulant undiluted is much more in- 
jurious than when mixed with water.” 

11. “ With ordinary precaution and attention to the common laws of 
hygiene, Europeans may live as long in the tropics as elsewhere.” 

One more observation will suffice. However well 
the European may endure the climate by wise self- 
government, years of constant liig-b temperature assisted 
by the monotony and povert}' of the diet, cannot be 
otherwise than enervating and depressing, although 
life may not be endangered. The physical force, vigour, 
or strength becomes debilitated by the beat, necessi- 
tating after a few years recujieration in a temperate 
climate. To preserve perfect health, I advise the 
trader, missionary, coffee planter, and. agriculturist, 
who hopes to maintain his full vigour after eighteen 
months’ residence, to seek three months’ recreation in 
Northern Europe ; for the same reason that a man de- 
voted to absorbing business in a European city for 
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eighteen months Avon! J do Aviselj to take a few months’ 
holiday. Beyond what has been told above, there is 
nothing' in Cong'o-land to daunt a man ; indeed, fan 
less than in many parts of India, South America, or| 
the West Indies. 

i\Iy object, as Avill haAm been seen, is to eradicate 
this silly fear of the climate. The ahoAc rules, if 
observed, Avill prevent at least three-fourihs of the 
maladies that haam punished our imprudent youths. 
Possibly the judicious will find rcAvaid iu folloAving’ 
their g'uidance as nearly as possible, the injudiciou,'^ 
and unreflecting will also have their reAvard. 

The folloAving tables contain portions of the valuable 
meteorological observations of Dr. Danckelnian relating 
to the climatology of the Congo region ; — 

Teju'eratuke obsekveu at Via'i.’*' 


1882. 

I uliicnhcit. 

AMlUWVtt 

Fahrpnhtit. 

Miulmwni. 

Van.ilion 


o 

o 

o 

January 

90 

70 

20 

February 

91 

68 

20 

March 

92 

69 

23 

April 

93 

68 

25 

May 

91 

G7 

27 

June 

80 

60 

20 

July 

84 

50 

28 

August 

85 

56 

29 

>Scptcrabcr 

89 

67 

22 

October 

93 

08 

25 

November 

97 

69 

26 

December 

91 

70 

21 

Mean highest. 

90-7 



3Ican loAve.st .... 
Mean variation — 

Highest temperature ini 

97 

67-3 

25 

1882, on 5th Nov. 1882 . 1 



Lowest 29th July, 1882 . 


54 


„ 19th July, 1883 . 


57 



By Dr. Dauckelman. 




OBSERVATIONS OF TEMPERATURE. 
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Annual Yabiation or Barometer in Millimetres. 


May .... 

. G'5 

1882. 

November 

. . 5-3 

JuiiG .... 

. 5-6 


December 

. 5-9 

July .... 

. 4-9 

1883. 

January . 

. 5-9 

August . 

■ §'2 


February. 

. 6-2 

September . 

. 5'8 


Marcli 

. 5-7 

Ootober . 

. 5-2 


April .... 

. 5-7 


Vivi Station^ by boiling point, is . . 

427 feet above sea level, 

„ by Fortin’s barometer . 

430 

n 

)> 

„ by three large aneroids . 

428 

j? 

jj 

Height of river level at Vii'i . 

84 

n 


„ station above river by tri- ) 

gonometry . . . . j 

• 276i 

» 

»> 

„ station aboi o river by aneroid. 343 

)> 



Influence of the State of the Sky on Temper.atcre.’' 


Vivi, 1882-1889. 

^'^lmly'^ of 
Clear bays. 

fempciature 

CIoiuWl 

bajs. 

Temperature. 

rdbienlieit. 

January .... 

0 

0 

4 

76 

February 

8 

80 

3 

77 

March .... 

0 

79 

1 

74 

April 

0 

78 

0 

0 

May 

8 

77 

3 

76 

Juno 

5 

73 

8 

71 

July 

12 

71 

7 

70 

August .... 

7 

71 

8 

70 

September . . . 

2 

76 

9 

74 

Ootober .... 

2 

77 

4 

75 

November . 

1 

83 

2 

7.5 

December . ■ . 

1 

81 

4 

77 


1SS2-18S3. 

2sumbcr of 

ky entirely uvercast . 

. . . 44 

„ nearly ., . . 

... 115 

„ gloomy .... 

. . . 135 

„ nearly serene . 

... 58 

„ quite „ . . . 

... 10 


Of 1098 observations of direction of wind at Yivi, by 
Dr. Danckemau, he records the following ; — 

Calm. N. K.N.H. H.E. E.N.E. E. E.S.E. S.K S.S.K S. aaiY. S.W. 


195 86 \ 1 8 10 3 13 3 3 11 

IV SAY. AV. AV.N.W. H.W. N.N.AV. 

102 106 16 19 8 


122 


* Observations by Dr. Danckelman. 
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At noon tlie direction of wind 
west and north, as follows : — 

AV. AV.X.AV. N.AV. 

32 pci- cent. 11 por cent. 16 per cent. 


currents are between 


N.N’.W. N. 

12 per cent. 13 per cent. 


At 3 P.M.: — 

W.Jf.W. N.\v. 

74 per cent. 10 per cent. G per cent. 

At 9 P.M. and with stronger force : — 

.S. S.S.W. S.AV. AVS.AV. AV. 

10 per coat. 26 per cent. 21 per cent. 11 per cent. IS per cent. 


He also observed how often the witid LIcaa" in such 
force as to make the wooden structures of Yivi tremble." 


May, 1882 . 11 times. 

December, 1882 

2 times 

Jimo 

„ . 17 

January, 1883 

6 „ 

July 

„ . 13 .. 

March „ 

1 

August 

„ . 12 „ 

April „ 

0 „ 

September 

ii • 1*^ 

May 

‘J » 

October 

» • n » 

June „ 

3 „ 

Kovomber 

>3 * 2 „ 

July 

17 „ 


The velocity of the wind measured by the anemometgg 


recorded by Dr. Danckehnan 

is as follows : 

From 2 June to 12 June . . 

. 11-1 • 1 miles per day 

12 „ „ 22 „ . . 

. 116- G 

„ 22 „ „ 2 July . . 

. lOUA 

„ 2 July „ 12 „ . , 

. 98'4 

12 „ „ 22 „ . . 

. 142 ■« 

„ 22 „ „ 1 Aug. . . 

. lOG'O 

„ 1 Aug. „ 11 „ 

. 141-1 

„ 11 „ „ 21 „ . . 

. 183-5 ■, 

„ 21 „ „ 31 „ . , 

. 106-4 „ 

„ 31 „ „ 10 Sept. . . 

. 1G6-1 „ 


* Sucli strong blasts AA-ould scai’cely be uoticoablo pn the bCa-coa.st, 
wMcli proA'es boA? the funnel-shaped gorge or cauoii Collects the gentle 
sea-breezes, .and draAvs them up until the Avind becomes a strong gale. 

.i 

J 



I VIJSV OJibJili VA TIONS. 




From 10 Sept, to 20 Sept. . 


152-2 

miles per day. 

20 „ „ 

30 „ . . 


192-7 

>5 

00 ,, 

10 Oct. . . 


221-7 

>> 

„ 10 Oct. „ 

20 „ . . 


225-4 

if 

„ 20 „ 

30 „ . . 


159-2 

it 

„ 30 „ to 

9 Nov. . . 


136-9 

it 

„ 9 Nov. ,, 

19 . • 


114-4 


10 .. 

29 „ . . 


90-1 

;> 

29 „ „ 

9 Dec. 


66-6 

it 

,, 9 Dee. „ 

19 „ . . 


65-3 

tf 

. 19 „ „ 

29 „ . . 


76-5 

ft 

29 „ „ 

S Jan. 


116-1 

it 

OC 

18 „ . . 


121-6 

it 

5, 2s ,, ,j 

7 Fob. . . 


85-4 

it 

„ 7 Fob. „ 

17 . . 


89-2 

it 

)) jj 

27 „ - . 


74-9 

it 

„ 27 „ ,. 

9 March . 


So -3 

>i 

., 9 Mar. ,, 

19 „ . . 


102-4 

tt 

•) 19 ,, „ 

29 „ . . 


95-2 

tt 

29 „ „ 

SAitul • • 


75-0 

if 


At A'^ivi the strongest winds blow at night, from 
south-westerly up the Congo. Between Stanley Pool 
and tl:e expansion of the Congo above Chumbiri be- 
tween 9 A.3I. and 4 p.m., during which time the winds 
are strong gales frequently. At night it is calm, and 
the native canoes resume their journeys. 

Above the EquatoJ- tlie strongest winds are between 
1 p.M. and 3 P.ii. 

About rains on tlic Lower Congo, Dr. Danchehnan 
makes the following observations ; — ■ 

“ At Vivi the most coihons rains fall during the months of iS'oTember 
and April, In 1882 the rains ceased on the 12th’ of May, but a small 
shower was observed on the 18th of May. Thou appeared the dry 
season, which continued till the 10th of October. A month later 
serious rains began on the 10th of November, lasting till the 27tli 
of November, There wa.s a cessation in the rainfall until the Cth of 
Docemhor. 

“Between the 27th of December and the 11th of January there was 
another dry interval, and between the 2S)th of January and IGth of 
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February no rain fell. In March rainy clays were separated by many 
dry days, but in April the rains were nearly continuous. The greatest 
rainfall meiisnrod on one day 0--133 inch, on the night of the ITtli 
December, 1882, and lasted 2 hours 50 ininute.s.” 

1 

Dr. Danckelman. has tabulated the rainfalls as! 
follows : — 


Kiiglish Inchos. 

January 2 '888 

February I'tOl 

March; 5'G16 

April O' 00!) 

May l-yS'J 

June O’ 000 

July O’OSO 

August O’ 000 

September O’OOO 

October 0’507 

November 11 ’232 

December S’ 853 


Inches . . . 11 ’537 


^^hile travelling I observed the rainfalls by time, 


and the result may be seen 

in the following table : 

1880-1881. 


1881-1882. 


Months. 

n. M. 

Months. 

11. >r. 

September 

5 0 

Scptcniber . . 

27 30 

October . . . 

11 15 

October 

27 50 

November . . 

40 0 

November 

56 5 

December . 

42 0 

December . 

15 SO 

January . . . 

28 0 

January . . . 

25 10 

February . . . 

73 0 

February . 

49 SO 

March .... 

30 30 

March .... 

15 0 

April .... 

28 0 

April .... 

25 0 

May .... 

24 0 

May .... 

9 0 


281 45 


250 35 
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1’lAinpall 18yO-lS81. 


Date. 

Character of Rain. 

H. 

iHoura per 
Moutli. 

7 

1880. 



1 



Sept. 9 . 

Mi.sty raiiij la.stiug . . 

0 15 

\ 


„ 11 . 


0 20 



„ 12 . 


0 10 



„ 13 . 


0 

5 



„ 11 . 

3) >> • * 

Strong ftliower (thiinder) 

0 10 



33 • 


0 



1 anil liglitning') . . ( 

2 



„ 19 . 

Slight shower . . . 

1 

0 

o 

o 







Oet. 19 . 

( Heavy rain (thunder) 

) and lightning) . . ( 

4 

0 



„ 21 . 

Slight shower . . . 

0 13 



„ 2.3 . 

Heavy rain .... 

3 

0 



„ 27 . 

Slight rain .... 

2 

0 



„ 28 . 


1 

0 



„ 29 . 

13 • • . • 

1 

0 

11-15 







Xov. 1 . 

Much rain .... 

3 

0 



„ 2 . 

Smart shower . . 

1 

0 



„ 8 . 

Heavy rain .... 

6 

0 



„ 4 . 


5 

0 



„ 5 . 

Slight shower . . . 

1 

0 



10 . 

Heavy rain .... 

5 

0 


iBotw-eenVivi and 

11 • 

Smart shower . . . 

2 

0 


Isangila. 

„ 12 . 

Slight shower . . . 

1 

0 



„ 14 . 

Showery 

2 

0 



3) • 

Heavy rain .... 

10 

0 



„ 19 . 

Slight rain .... 

0 30 



„ 2.3 . 

. • • • 

Steady rain . 

0 30 



„ 28 . 

3 

0 

40-00 







Ilco. 2 . 

Heavy rain . 

5 

0 



1 , 4 • 


9 

0 



, 5 . 

Steady rain .... 

5 

0 



. 0 . 


3 

0 



„ 9 . 

Heavy shower . . . 

1 

0 



„ 11 . 

Heavy rain, lasting 

4 

0 



„ 12 . 

Shower 

1 

0 



„ 15 . 

Heavy rain .... 

6 

0 



„ IS . 

Moderate rain . 

2 

0 



„ 20 . 

Heavy shower and storm 

0 

30 



„ 21 . 

Storm and rain . . . 

1 

0 



23 . 

Slight rain .... 

1 

0 



„ 28 . 

Heavy shower . . . 

2 

0 



„ 30 . 

Showery 

1 

30 

4.9*00 







/ 


•* 
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Dato. 

Character of llalu. 

11. 

5r, 

Honvs per 
Alonth. 

— 

1881. 




1 


Jan. 4 . 

Rain 

2 

0 



„ 8 . 



6 

0 



„ 9 . 


7 

0 



„ 15 . 


3 

0 



„ 28 . 

Light rain .... 

10 

0 

28-00 

'Between Vi vi anil 






I ifiangila. 

Fob. 4 . 


12 

0 



„ 5 . 

Hoary rain .... 

4 

0 


i 

„ 6 . 

Light rain .... 

11 

0 

i 


„ 11 . 

Ileary rain .... 

7 

0 

i. 

13 . 


10 

0 

1 


,, 14 . 


16 

0 

; 


„ 28 . 

Slight rain .... 

13 

0 





— 


73-00 ! 


Mar. 4 . 

Light rain .... 

6 

0 



„ 5 • 

}> .... 

3 

0 



„ 7 . 

n .... 

1 

0 



„ 9 . 


1 

0 



„ 11 . 


1 

0 



„ 18 . 


1 

0 



„ 19 . 


3 

0 



„ 23 . 

Hoary rain, lasting 

12 

0 



„ 30 . 

Hoary shower . . . 

0 30 



„ 31 . 

Liglit rain .... 

2 

0 





— 


80-80 


April 2 . 


0 

30 


Between Isangile 

4 ■ 

„ .... 

1 

0 


and ManviUiiii. 

„ 5 . 

„ 

1 

0 



» 7 . 

>t .... 

1 

0 



8 ■ 

» .... 

3 

0 



„ 9 . 

Hoary rain .... 

0 

30 



„ 10 . 

Liglit rain .... 

1 

0 



„ 14 . 


2 

30 



„ 18 . 


10 

0 



„ 19 . 


1 

0 

1 


„ 21 . 


0 

30 





3 

0 

1 


„ 2.3 . 

Hoary rain .... 

2 

0 



„ 21 . 

Light rain .... 

2 

0 





— 


28-00 


May 4 . 

) 





» 7 . 

„ 1] . 

[Hoary rains, about 

24 

0 

24-00 


13 . 

] 



' ! 
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Part n. 


Date. 

Cli 11 actcr of Ram. 

ir. 3r. 

c S 

N 

— 

1881. 

Sept. 19 . 

1 IIcaT,y rain (tliimderl 

1 and lightning) . . f 

8 0 


\ 

„ 20 . 

Light rain .... 

2 30 



„ 23 . 


8 0 



„ 21 . 


2 0 



„ 30 . 

Moderate .... 

7 0 

27 -.30 






Oct. 5 . 

Heavy shotver . 

3 0 



„ 11 • 

Shower 

2 0 



„ 13 . 

Slight shower . 

0 10 



17 . 


0 10 



3i 24: . 


2 30 



„ 2G . 

Heavy shower . 

2 0 


Between 

,, 28 . 
29 . 
31 . 

jj ... - 

Light rain .... 

JJ .... 

2 0 

8 0 

8 0 

27-50 

, M.anyanga and 
Stanley Pool. 





Noy. 1 . 


G 0 



„ 4 . 


4 0 



» 6 . 


3 0 



« 7 . 


10 0 



„ 10 . 


5 0 



» 14 . 


6 0 



„ 18 . 

Heavy shower . 

3 0 



„ 20 . 


7 0 



„ 20 . 

Slight shower . . . 

0 5 



„ 27 . 

Light rain .... 

12 0 

56-5 

1 




Deo. 3 . 


4 0 


„ 7 . 

Showery 

3 0 


] 

„ 14 . 

1 so 

1 

1 

„ 22 . 


0 30 



„ 2.5 . 


3 0 

' 

i 

„ 27 . 

Heavy rain .... 

3 30 

15-30 

1 

’882. 






2 0 

1 


.u, 11 . 

„ 17 . 


3 10 


i 

20 . 

Slight showers . . . 

5 0 


1 

21 . 

Very slight .... 

3 0 


1 

29 . 

Light rain .... 

7 0 


1 Leopoldville. 

„ 31 . 

' Heavy rain .... 

5 0 

25-10 






) Deb. 1 . 

1 Showery 

6 0 

1 


5 . 

Violent rainstorm 

2 0 



„ 8 . 


15 0 


' 

10 . 

Showery 

1 30 



„ 11 . 

Steady rain .... 

8 0 


' 

„ 16 . 


6 0 



17 . 

Slight shower . 

4 0 



. 21 . 

Moderate rain . 

7 0 

49-30 




1 , 




1 
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Dato. 

Cbaractor of Kiiin. 

][. M. 

[lour^ per 
Month. 

— 

Mar, 12 . 

Slight showery . 

3 0 


1 


20 . 

I'ioleut rainstorm 

2 0 




24 . 

» »> 

4 0 




.. 26 . 

» »» 

1 0 




27 . 

Showery 

3 0 




„ 28 . 


2 0 



Leopoldville. 




15-00 



April 2 . 

Violent rainstorm . 

2 30 




„ i • 

Slight shower . 

1 30 




„ 18 . 

Light rain .... 

2 0 




„ 20 . 

Violent rain and storm . 

8 0 




„ 26 . 


7 0 




27 . 

» „ 

4 0 







23-00 


Between 






Leoiioldvillo and 

May 3 . 

Light rain .... 

2 0 



Kwa Eivor. 

.. 4 . 

Heavy rain .... 

4 0 



„ 3 . 

Light rain .... 

3 0 

i 





9-00 I 



Gekeual Meteorological Table. 


JlainfAllby l Jiainfalj 

InilUl 

1 

Wind-? ,,r. ,, ' 

JteanVaICKilj 

1 Aunu.'il 1 Atiiiuul 1 

Temp^^ni- | 

Fulircabt'it ralnenlielt. 
i 1 Mean 

JajW (.St. 

H. >r. 

1 S 80-81 . 80 281 43 ) ... 

1881 - 82.59230 351 

Percent 

125 1 90 

° 1 ° 

90 ' 67 ' 23 f 
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CHAPTER XXXV II. 

THE KERNEE OP THE ARGUMENT. 

Extent of the Congo River— Navigable stretoIie.s — Tho maritime region — 

The mountain region — Elevations, vegetation, and productions — 
Population— Interior liasin of the Upper Congo: its extent and 
altitudes— Navigability of the tributaries — Tables of mileage of 
navigable waters- Area drained by the riveu's — Tables of population 
of Upper Congo section— Opinions of Ur. Pogge and Lieut. Woiss- 
man, Tippu Tib, and Dr. .Seiiweiufurtli —Tho i>roducts of tho land — 

Vegetable and animal rielincss — Afinei'als — 'Extent of tho 'Wobb-Inia- 
laba section — Navig.ability of the AVobb-rmalaba— Cliaraotcristics o( 
the Lualiiba cifhnti'y — LiTingstonets dcsc'viiilions — Tlio Tangaiiilca 
territory — Ujiji markets — Tabic of the actual knowledge of tlio Congo 
basin: its area and imputation — Po.ssibililie.s of trade “Table of the 
value of African produce in J.iverpool Prospects of faelories — 
Advantages of a railway— Efforts to civilise J>|iiatorial Africa— Com- 
parison witii otlicr countries — Tis future development and groatnes.s. 

The Cong'o River is over .oOOO s(;ituto miles iiiTheKRmei 
length, me:isnrcd as follows : From the Atlantic: ArgimK'nt, 
ocean in a navigable lengtli of liO miles, as far as 
the station of Vivi, tliencc upward to Isangila, the 
lower series of tlie Livingstone Falls, 50 miles ; from 
Isangila to IManyanga we ]i:ive a tolerably navigable 
stretch of 88 miles; between IManyanga and Leo- 
poldville is the upper >eries of Livingstone Falls, 
along a lengtli of 8.') miles ; from Le'opoldville up- 

2 


z 
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The Kernel wai’d to Stanley Falls wo have a navigable length of 
Argument. 1068 inilos ; from the lowest fall of this last series 
to Nyangwe there is a course of 385 miles ; from 
IsTyangwe to Mweru the river course extends 440 
miles; the leng’th of Lake Mweru is 67 miles ; thence 
to lake Bang'weolo is 220 miles ; Lake Bangweolo, 
or Bemba, is 161 miles long; and tlicnco to its sources 
in the Chihale Hills, the Chambezi has a length of 
360 miles; the full total of these several courses 
being 3034 miles. 

For convenience of description, as well as in accord- 
ance with the physical charactcristic.s of the Congo 
basin, I am compelled to divide the river’s course into 
live sections, thus : The Lower Congo from the sea to 
s/ Leopoldville, which includes the maritime and a por- 
tion of the mountain region ; the Upper Congo, ex- 
tending from the Livingstone Falls ni^ar Leopoldville 
to the Stanley Falls ; the Webb-Lualaba * region, the 
Cbambezi section, and the basin of the Tanganika. 

In the Lower Congo section the river is navigable 
for a distance of 110 miles. First by an estuary- 
like expansion 70 miles long, varying from two to 
seven miles and a third in breadth, and then by a 
deep channel in some jrlaces over 300 feet deep, and 
about 1500 yards wide. The present seaiDort is on the 
right bank of Banana Creek, at the mouth of the river. 

What might be called a strictly maritime region 
of the Congo is a very narrow belt lying between 

* So called by I)r. Livingstone in Iionour of W. P. Webb, Esq., of 
Newstead Abbey, Nottingham. 
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tlie sea and the hilly region. In the neig’hhourhood tiio Komei 

^ of the 

of Boma the mountainous region commences with Ai-gnment. 
numberless lines or groups of inferior hills which are 
yet attached to one another, and rise gradually after 
an infinite number of undulations, to the height of 
2300 feet above the level of the sea. 

In reality the breadth of tlic niomitain region direct 
east and west is 240 g-eog-raphical miles ; but the 
course of the Cono-o is diattonallv throimdi it, in a 
fissure-like trough running from north-east to south- 
west, into which ships may penetrate a depth of 50 
miles from above the estuary of the lower river, while 
on the eastern side there is a navigable diagonal course 
of 174 miles leading into the plain-likc lands of the 
Upper Congo, 

From the height of lyumhi ridge, for instance, which 
is 227G feet above the sea, by sweeping the horizon 
round with a theodolite horizontally, tlje topmost 
altitude of the boldest hills which appeared in view 
throughout an area of 2000 square miles did not vary 
50 feet in heio’ht, although there were a countless 
number of hilltops and gro}^ swells of npLiud separated 
by crevasses, gorges, and long sinuous watercourses, 
proving that the land wo surveyed was a disintegrated ' 
plateau, denuded in the course of ages of its rich loam 
by nuniherless tropic rain seasons. On the larger levels 
Avhere the loamy soil was still retained, groves of 
palms and bits of tropical forest were seen, indicating 
wdiat the land might' have been originally. The 
hollows, into which some of the soil has been washed 
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or interrupted in its descent are easily traceable by 
the dark ■\vav3’ lines, belts and bars of foliage, which 
appear more and more shadowy as the}^ recede. If , 
we step near the verg'e of one of these and look clown ! 
into the depths of the gorges, wc view a lengthy 
sunken bed of evergreen vegetation so dense and dark 
that one wonders whether they arc penetiable. In 
brief, almost every tabular hill of any dimension is 
crested with a palm-grove and forest chimp ; the 
smaller hills and sloites are mere wastes of sei’e grass ; 
the hollows, ravines, gorges and valleys teem with a 
marvellous wealth of vegetable life. 

The productions of the mountain region which are 
suitable for commerce are very simple. The levels in 
the vicinity of the palm-groves and villages produce 
the ground-nuts of commerce ; from the crimson-^'eliow 
nnts of the palms {Elais guinernsis) is extracted the 
palm-butter ; in the gorge-forests the inclia-rubbor 
creeper is found ; some orchilla-weecl and gum-copal 
are also present. 

In the neighhourhood of the sea and the navigable 
part of the lower river the country has been fairly 
well exploited. There are certain well developed lines 
of native travel, such as the trade routes leading from 
Stanley Pool to Zombo, to San Salvador and the 
coast, and to Loango ; but the larger part of the 
region is but slightly influenced, except in a very 
indirect manner, by the establishment of trachiig 
depots at the Low^er Congo and the coast. 

The superfleial area of the maritime and mountain 
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region of tiie Congo, which incluJes all that portion tiic Keiuei 
of the hasin extending between the sea and the lower Aigument. 
end of Stanley Pool, measures 88,000 square miles. 

The j)opnlatioii, from the effects of the slave-trade 
and internal wars, cannot he estimated at more than 
nine souls to the square mile— say, 300,000, governed 
by at least 800 chiefs. We have pi-oved them to he 
ti actable during six years of most peaceful intercourse, 
during which we have experienced only two interrup- 
tions Avith those immediately under our control. The 
happy condition of our native transport colunin is an 
evidence that the natives of this region are teachable, 
and amenable to improvement and discipline. The 
latest reports of 18S5 prove that about 1500 porters 
are employed monthly. ' 

The next section we have to consider is the interior 
hasin of the Upper Cong-o, beginning from the longi- 
tude of Leopoldville at the lower end of Stanley 
and ending at the longitude of Stanley Falls. 

At Stanley Falls avc find the altitude of the river 
to he 1511 feet above the ocean. In a curving course 
of 1068 miles from east to west, and from twenty- 
eight miles north of the Equator to 2° 13' hi. and 
down to 4° 17' south of the Equator, across nine 
degrees of longitude, the slope of the descent has 
been four inches to the mile. The concave of this 
almost perfect how-like course of the Upper Congo is 
distant from the sources of the tributaries, florving 
into it from the south, 913 geographical miles in 
* Later measurements do not vary 30 feet from the above. 
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n^umau. from the ^vater-parting \\hich supplies its tributaries 
from the north 330 g-eographical miles in a direct 
line. 

Of the southern trihutaries flowing into the great 
river the largest are the Kwa, ilolundu. Ikelemha, 
^ Lulungii, and Lubiranzi, 

By ascending the Ivwa wo obtain a navigable 
length of 2S1 miles to the upper extremity of Lake 
Leopold II. The llbihe and ISTgana branches will 
. add a further course of 220jniles. 

Two hundred and fifty miles above the Kwa the 
Lidiiauga is discovered, Avhich leads us into Lake Maii- 
tumha. whose populous shores must not be neglected 
by the future trader in the Upper Congo. 

From the confluence of the Lukanga with the 
Congo to the extremity of Lake Mantumba is seventy 
miles. 

Sixty miles above the Lukanga Ave arrive at the 
fine river dioliindu. I\"e only exjdored it for about 
eighty miles, but, considering its magnitude and the 
native reports, we may estimate its navigability to be 
about GoO miles. 

About thirty miles higher up the Congo is the 
J Ikelemba, which I estimate will furnish 125 miles of 
rUer course accessible to trade. It is the commercial 
reseims of the Bakuti trilie. 

The next river rve arrive at is the Lulungu, Avhich 
^will probably he foimd, with its tributaries, Lulua and 
Lubi^ navigable for over 800 miles. Its banks are 
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reported to Le mure populous than those of the Cougo.'^ 

This river is exploited bj the Bauranga and Bakumira Aigument, 
mostly. 

The next river is the Lubiraiizi, which is navi- 
gable only for twenty-five miles, when it becomes 
interrupted by rapids ; and, althoug-li they are very 
slight, they are sufficient to impede the navigation. 

Beginning at Stanley Pool to survey the naviga- 
bility of the northern tributaries, the first river is the 
Lawson-Lufiiii. which is iravigahle for thirty miles. 

The next is the Mikone-Alima, which we can ascend 
for thirty miles. Above this is the Likuba, navigable 
for perhaps fifty miles. A few miles higher up the 
moutlr of the river, variously called Isanga, or Bunga, 
vdiich is probably the Likona of Ballay, is reached. 

From all reports this river may be ascended for 
120 miles. Nearly opposite the mouth of the Lukanga 
is the Balui River, a large water entering Ly a delta. 
iJIy friend, iliyoiigo, of Usindi, has led me to believe 
by his itiuer.ary that it will he navigable for IklO miles. 

The next river as yet dneovered abo%6 the Baku is 
\the large river of Ubangi, and above this is the Ngala, 
flowing from the east into the Congo, half-way between 
Upoto and Iboko. Some fifty miles of an ascent leads 
me to expect that, with its aflluents, wc shall find navi- 
gation for about 450 miles. Numbers of large towns 
are on its, banks. 

Above the Ngala is the Itimbiri, explored for thiity 
I miles. So far from its magnitude, and from the 
! native reports, I should estimate that we shall find 
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.\iguroent. Tlie Nkiikii, its immetliate neighhonr, probably may 
be ascouded for sixty miles, wliile the Biyerre has been 
proved navigable for ninety-six inile.s, and the Chofu is 
known to be impassable after an ascent of twenty-five 
miles, 

Tims the navigation uninterruptedly available, after 
leaving the river bajdet of Leopoldville, is as follows: — 

1-iigbsli miles. 

. 1008 
. 500 

70 

. GoO 
, 125 

. 800 
25 

. 200 

.30 
30 
50 

. 120 
. 350 

. 350 

. 450 

. 2.50 

60 
96 
25 

Tottil 5249 miles. 


y 


Loft 

bank 


Prom LeopoklTille to Stihiilcy Falls direct . 
Kwa Liver, Kwango and Lake Leopold II. 
Tlie Lukanga and Lake llantiinilia . 

Mohiiulu Liver 

Ikclomte „ 

LuUuigu and its tributaries .... 

Lubiraiizi 

1 , Nseleb, IVampoko and Lagoons, left b.ank 


( Lawson-Lufini Liver . . . 

Mikcne-Alima „ . . 

i Likuba 

Isanga-Bunga, or Likona Liver 

I Balui 

I Liver, and its afflircnts 
I Kg.ala and its affluents . . 

Itimbiri and its tribntario.s . 

Kkulcu Liver 

Biyerre „ 

. Cliofu 


From tbe following table of the length of the rivers, 
and their principal tributaries, whicli flow into this 
section of tbe Congo basin, may be inferred what 
additional mileage to navigatioxi will be furnished to 
commerce after tbe development of geographical know- 
ledge. 
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Eight Bank. 


1 

Name of lUver. 

Length 

ot 

Sub-Tributary. 

Length 
of Principal 
Tributary. 

Total. 

Lawson-Liifini 

. . 

150 

150 

Mikene-Alima 

.. 

170 

170 

Isanga-Likona 


260 

I 260 

Balui 


510 

[ 710 

West braucli 

200 


Ubangi 



500 

Ngala 

- 

850 

i 1350 

West branch 

000 


! 

Itimbiri 


610 

510 

Hkulcu 


310 

340 

Biyerre 

1 

765 


Nepoko 

520 


1705 

Bomokancli 

250 


Nancla 

170 


) 

Chofu 

.. 

350 

1 650 

Lindi 

300 

1 


6345 


Left Bank. 


Kwa and Kivango 


600 

1 

Mfini and Lake Leopold II. . 

281 

.. 

1200 

Eastern branch 

320 


j 

Mohindu or Kwilu .... 


850 


Lnlo 

530 


i 1380 

Ikelemba 

.. 

280 

280 

Kassai 


1275 


Lua&liimo 

250 


1 

Lufna 

585 

.. 

1 2535 

Lnabo 

425 


] 

Lnbiranzi or Lubilasli . 


035 

1 

Lnmani 

765 


'r 2125 

Ltibi 

425 

Total . 

J 

7520 

13,865 


The Keinei 
of the 
Argument. 
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From tile Liibilash and tlie Lnmani alone, wliicli 
form the Lubiranzi, I have a strong conviction that 800 
miles more of navigable water will be obtained, since 
the Arabs of Kiburna-a informed me that they had 
crossed it several times, and navigated many days on 
the waters. They knew only of the rapids twenty- 
five miles above its confluence with the Congo. 

The superficial area drained by the various rivers 
above mentioned is 1,090,000 square statute miles, 
into which we have direct navigable access by steam 
of 5250 miles. This, by passing one rapid, wc may 
increase to over 6000 miles. The wealth of ec[uatorial 
Africa lies in this section. It is bisected by the 
equator, over which the rain-bolt discharges its sbowers 
during ten montbs of the year. As wo recede from 
the ccj^uatorial line, either north or south, the dry 
periods are of longer duration. At S. Lai. 4^ the 
long dry season lasts four montbs, from the middle of 
May to the middle of September ; the shorter season 
lasts six weeks, from the middle of Januaiy to the 
end of February. At S. Lat. G°, the dry season is 
about three weeks longer iu the year. 

The population of this enormous area of the Ujjper 
Congo section may be approximately ascertained by 
estimating the number of inhabitants at each district 
according to our observations, on the right bank and 
on the left of that great curve of the Congo between 
Stanley Pool and Stanley Falls, and of the Biyerre, 
the Mohindu, the Kwa, aud the Lukauga, dividing the 
entire area by the belts which were explored. 
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Eight Bank. Ascondiiig llic Congo. 


Name of District or Villaso. 

Estimated ‘ 
Population. 

N.ime of District or Village. 

Estimated 

PupiilatJou. 

GordonBennotttoLawson) 
River j 

13,000 


207,500 

Lawson River to 3Iikcnej 

1.5,000 

Rumba 

10,000 

River f 

Lower Yambinga 

8,000 

Mikene River to opposite! 

10,000 

Upper „ . . 

8,000 

Lukolela . . . . ( 

Ngingiri 

5,000 

Thence to Biuigata . 

50,000 

Villages 

3,000 

Bukoko 

4,000 

Old Yalulima. 

300 

TJkumira 

15,000 

Bungelo 

2,000 

Ubengo 

3,000 

Basaka 

2,000 

Usimbi 

3,000 

Boruu 

6,000 

Iboko 

30,000 

Basoko of Moknln . 

15,000 

Lnsengo 

3,000 

Upper and Lower Yom-l 

13,000 

TJbilca 

10,000 

burri j 

Thence to Iringi . 

10,000 

Intermediate Villages . 

8,000 

Umnngi 

12,000 

Yangambi . • . 

5,000 

Ukelo 

5,500 

Yaruche 

3,000 

Upoto and Ngombu . . 

0,000 

Yaiyembi 

2,000 

Luku 

2,000 

Yanikombe .... 

2,000 

Ndobo 

8,000 

Yakusn 

11,000 

Ibnnda 

8,000 

Wenya and Baknmu 

3,000 


207,600 

i 

313,800 
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Left Bank. Ascending the Congo. 


Kintamo 

3,000 

Kinsbassa 

3,000 

Lema 

3,000 

Kimbangu 

3,000 

Mbama and Mikuuga . 

4,000 

Kimpoko and neiglibonr-l 
liood S 

1,500 

To IVampoko River . 

2,000 

IVampokoEivertoMswata 

5,000 

Mswata and ncighbonr-| 
hood j 

3,000 

Ivwamoutb .... 

500 

Jvwa River to Bolobo 

00,000 

Rolobo to Lukolela . 

50,000 

Lukolela 

1,000 

Ngombe 

NIcuku 1 

4,000 

Biitunu 

Usindi 

28,000 

Irobu ' 

Tlieiice to Moliindu River 

22,000 

Urauga 

8,000 

Bolombo 

3,000 

Bukumbi 

5,000 


212,000 



212,000 

Bunga 

2,000 

Mutembo 

500 

Inioine 

500 

Marunja 

1,000 

Mpakiwana .... 

2,000 

Mpa 

1,000 

Old Rubunga. 

2,000 

Yakongo 

2,000 

Ikassa 

1,000 

Villagc.s 

1,600 

Y'alnlima 

15,000 

Irubu 

3,000 

Mbungu and Island, s . 

13,000 

Bahamba 

10,000 

Bandu 

6,000 

Bahunga 

20,000 

Bungungu .... 

3,000 

Isangi 

8,000 

Y5aporo 

4,000 

Ukanga 

3,000 

Yakonde 

8,000 

Yarukombo .... 

2,. 51 10 

IVcnya 

4,000 


319,000 
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The Bn’EREE Eivee. Explored length 96 miles. 


Umanelij right bank .... 15,000 

Village, left bank .... 1,000 

Yakui, left bank 10,000 

„ right bank 1,000 

Isombo, right bank .... 1,000 

Villages 2,000 

Yambi 2,000 

Bondeh 10,000 

Iningu 5,000 

Yambna 5,000 

Villages 500 

Yambnmba 20,000 

Villages 1,000 

Thence to Yambuya .... 15,000 


91,500 


IvTva River and Lake Leopold II. 54,000 
To Lake Mantnmba .... 25,01)0 


Arranged in a tabular form, the populations thus 
estimated would present tbc following- numbers ; — 


Along 1068 miles both banks of the Congo 


90 „ 


„ Biyeri'c . • . 

281 „ 

i) 

„ Kwa River aiidl 



Lake Leopold II. f 

70 „ 

>} 

„ Lvikanga River} 

— 


and Lake Mantumbaf 

1515 




Q 


632,800 

94,600 

54.000 

25.000 


2030 miles. Total population of both banks = SOG, 300 


If we estimate these SOG, 300 people as being’ settled 
along- a belt 2030 miles long- with a breadth of ten 
miles, and suppose the same density to exist tbrougb- 
out the area of the Upper Congo section, our quo- 
tient in population will amount to 43,294,000. Of 
the southern portion of this section, Dr. Pogge and 
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Lieutenant Weissman, wlio crossed the upper Lubilash, tiio Kenui 

liftin' 

write ; Argument. 


“ The country is den.soly peopled, and some of the Tillages are miles in 
'engtli. Tlioy arc clean, iritli commodious houses shaded by oil-iialm.s 
lad banana.s, and surrounded by carefully divided fields, in ivhich, quite 
lontrary to the usual African practice, man is seen to till the soil whilst 
woman attends to honseliold offices. 

“ From the Lubilash to the Lmnani there stretches almost nniii- 
Lcrruptcdly a prairie region of great fertility, the future pasture-grounds 
if the world. The reddish loam overlying the granite bears luxuriant 
;rass and clumps of trees, and only tlio banks arc densely wooded. 

" Xlio rains fall during eight mouths of tho year, from September to 
April, but they are not o.xcotsivo. The temperaturo vario.s from 63° Fah. 
:o Sl° Fall., but in tho dry soa.son it occasionally falls as low as 
4o° Fahrenheit.” 

Tippu Tib, the groat Arab trader in the interior, 
who has traversed the south-east portion of this section, 
described to me personally bis astonisbraent at the den- 
sity of the population. He told me hoAv he bad passed 
tbroiigb several towns which took a couple of hours to 
traverse, of tho beauty of savannah, park, and prairie 
country he saw, and how the site of the camp left in 
the morning might he seen from the evening camp 
after a six hours’ inarch. 

From the north-east of this section we have the 
tesliuiouy of Dr. Scliwcinfiirth in the following words : 
“ From the Welle to the residence of the Monbuttu 
Icing’, j\[unza, the way leads througli a country of 
marvellous beauty, an almost unbroken line of the 
primitively simple dwellings extending on either side 
of the caravan route. 

He estimates the FTyam-Xyam country to be about 
,3-iOO square miles in extent, populated by 2,000,000, 
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The Mohindu and Itimhiri rivers, a certain portion 
of which we explored, confirm what INliyongo of 
Usindi related respecting the Lidungu, viz., that the 
further we travelled from the immediate hanks of the 
great river the more numerous became the jieoplo. 

The vegetable jiroductions of this section are rich 
and varied, but until intercourse is facilitated, little 
use will be made of them. This might be readily 
surmised from the country’s bisection by the equa- 
torial lino, the ten months’ rains and the humid 
warmth which nourishes vegetation with extraordinary 
prolific power. 

The most remarkable among the vegetable growths 
are the palms, of which there are an immense t'arietjy 
vJ^ut the most useful to commerce is the oil-palm 
(juineensis). Its nut supplies the dark rod palm-oil so 
J well known on the west coast, wliile its kernel is 
valuable for oil-cake for cattle. Not a grove, nor ah 
island scarcely, can he found wdthont this beautiful 
and most useful palm; in some jdaccs, such as the 
district between the Lower Lumani and Congo, there 
are entire forests of it. Oji the Bijmrre the Ruphia 
vinifera usurps its place. The larger number of its 
islands are wholly forests of this palm. As the oil- 
palm yields annually from 500 to 1000 nuts, the 
quantity that might he collected from this section is 
enormous, and wmuld well repay transportation by 
rail to the coast. 
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The next mos.t valuable product of the forest, as yet The Kernel 

of tho 

untouched in this region, is the gum of the Aigumeut. 

florlda, or india-rubber plant. Tliere are three kinds 
of plants producing' this a,rticle, but that which exudes 
from Eiqihorbin is not so elastic in quality, although 
it may have its uses. On the islands of the Congo, 
which in the aggregate cover an area of 3000 square 
miles vith 8000 square miles of the hanks of the main 
river, I estimate that enough rubber could be collected 
in one year to pay for a Congo railway. 

Other gums, such as those of the Tracliylobum and ^ 
Gidhoiuiia species, are useful for var-nishes. The fossil 
traiispareat white and red gum copal are too well 
laiown for their value to need remark. There are 
large deposits of these known to the natives. Among 
the AVenya I discovered large cakes over 18 inches 
in diameter of pure -ndhte gum copal. At some fishing 
villages they contrive to make torches of it, but of 
its otlier uses they know nothing. 

A^egotablc oils are extracted from the AracMs hypogea, ^ 
or ground-nut, the oil-beri'y, castor oil. The first is 
used for lights, the second for cooking and gravies, 
the third is medicinal, as with ns. 

A"ast extents of forest are veiled with the orchilla 
moss. Between Iboko and Langa-Langa I saw a 
strip of forest about 60 miles in length draped with 
orchilla lying on the woods like a green veil. Every 
villa 5 'c contains its manufactured rolls of redwood 
powder, and few settlements between the equator and 
the Kwa could not furnish a few hundredweights at 
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Argiunent. Eppci' Coiigo posscsses amoiig its saleable wares a 
certain store of this nuiversally'cleniaiuleci article. 

The A^egetation of the Upper Congo is also remark- 
able for the quantities of fibres it produces for the 
y manufacture of paper, rope, bcTsket-work, fine and 
coarse matting, and grass-cloths ; these are furnished 
by the Papyrus antiqmrum, aloes, Stijxc tenaccisshna. 
Calamus indicus, Pliosn'uv spinosa, Itaplua vintfera, and 
Adansonla. 

Just as Lake Manturaba furnishes the largest quan- 
tity of redAVOod poA\ulcr; Iboko palm-fibre matting; 
Irebu, fibred sunshades and floor mats; Yalii- 

lima, double bells; Ubangi, sAvords; so Lukolela is 
famous for its tobacco coils, Avith Avhich product they 
conduct an extensive river trade. Lukolela is also 
remarkable for its fine timber and its Avild coffee. 

In this region, among the many minor items avail- 
able which commercial intercour.se avouIJ teach the 
natives to employ profitably, are monkey, goat, ante- 
lope, buffalo, lion, and leopard skins ; the gorgeous 
feathers of the tropic bird.?, liippopolamiis teeth, bees- 
wax, frankincense, myrrh, torloisc-sboll, Cunnahis 
sativa, and lastly ivory, Avbicb to-day i.s considered 
the most valuable product. It may be presumed that 
there are about 200,000 elephants iii about 15,000 
herds in the Cong’o basin, each carrying, let us say, 

■ on an average 50 lbs. Avcigbt of ivory in his head, 
which would represent, when collected and sold in 
Europe, £5,000,000, To some, perhaps, this Avould 
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ippear a large estimate, but it is much more moderate 
;han a statement made the other day to me by a gentle- 
uan, who solemnly declared he had met a herd of at 
east 300 elephants in a small river, and that he and 
lis servant had slaug'htered so many that the river 
lad overflown its banks, and, like another angry Sca- 
nander, threatened to engulf him and his confederate. 

IMr. Ing'hani, a missionary, lately shot twenty-five 
ilephants, and obtained money for the ivory ; and 
^lajor Yetch, at another locality not far off, shot twenty, 
hs the Congo basin is a large area, and considering 
;he tons upon tons drawn for the last eig'hty years 
Ton' the eastern half of Africa, it may he that I have 
.nider-estimated the nnmber of elej>hants still living 
n the unexploited and virgin western half of the 
continent. 

In my opinion the ivory, however, stands hut fifth 
in rank among the natural products of the basin. The 
total vfduo of the i'S'ory supposed to ho in existence in 
this region to-day would but represent 107,500 tons 
of palm-oil, or 30,000 tons of india-rubber. If every 
warrior living on the immediate hanks of the Congo 
and its navigable affluents— which are of the aggregate 
length of 10,800 miles, within easy reach of the trader 
above Leopoldville — were to pick about a third of a 
pound in rubber each day throughout the year, or to 
melt two-thirds of a pound weight of palm-oil, aud 
convey it to the trader for sale, £5,000,000 worth of 
vegetable produce could he obtained without exhaus- 
tion of tbe wild forest productions. Or if, in the same 
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The^Kciiiei mamiei’, eacli naiive 'warrior picked lialf a pound of 
Ai-gumont. gam-copal per da}-, or collected half a pound per day 
‘ of orchilla-weed, or made his wife grind out lialf a 
pound of camwood or redwood po^Yder, ample proof 
would bo given that any one of the productions 
of the forests alone as articles of commerce have a 
value greatly stiperior to ivory. Although ivory is 
such a precious article, it is by no means inexhaustible, 
and theiefore it cannot be rated very high. By the 
most trifling labour of the able-bodied warriors living 
on the edge of the bank of the navigable river more 
of either palm-oil, ruhbei-, gum, orchilla-weed, or cam- 
wood, could he produced in one year than all the ivory 
s/in the Congo basin is worth. 

At the same time, although limited, it is a valuable 
product, and as such will ))C an object to commerce. 
If 200 tusks arrived per week at Stanley Pool, or say 
£260,000 per amiimi, it would still require twenty-five 
years to destroy the elephant in the Congo basin. 

In minerals this section is by no means poor. Iron 
is abundant. Yalnlima, Iboko, Irehn, and Bhangi arc 
xy famous for their swordsmitlis. The Yhakusu and Ba&oko 
are pre-eminent for their spears. In the museum of 
the Association at Brussels are spear-blades six feet 
long and four inches broad, which I collected among- 
tliose tribes. 

^ The copper mines near Phillippcville supply a very 
large portion of Western Africa with their ingots. 
At the market of Manyaug-a several hundredweights 
of these change hands. The south-eastern portion of 
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;]ie section of tlic Upper Cong’o supplies numerous cara- The Keraei 
rails with tlicir stores of smelted copper. Pliimbag’O Aigument. 
s also abundant. Gold has been found by the roving 
A.rabs in the beds of streams, and some of those met 
by me returning from their slave raids possessed small 
glass bottles which contained the treasures of small 
gold nuggets they had found. 

Every native vnllage on the Upper Congo has its 
sugar-cane plats and maize. Bananas and jolaintains 
naturally thrive marvel lonsl}^. In the Ivwa valley the 
natives eat bread of millet flour ; but the cassava or 
manioc, sweet and bitter kinds, furnishes tlie staple 


farinaceous food of the people along the main river. 
The leguminous plant most in favour is the black field 
bean, which is very like the grain of India ; it is most 
prolific and liardy, needing but little cultivation. 

Among the vegetables are yams, sweet potatoes, 


injalls, cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, tomatoes, &c. 


Lately the cabbage, the European potato and onion, 


have been introduced, and tlnive mo.A promisingly at 


. Leopoldville and Kinsbassa. 

On the eastern edge of this section the Arabs are 
fast introducing the large-grained upland rice with extra- 
ordinary success. At Wane Kiriingu they harvested in 
1882, A9,000 bushels of rice, and about 500 bushels 
of wheat. While the Association has advanced from 


the Avest Avith mangoes, jAapaws, limes, oranges, pine- 
apples and guava, the Arabs have made remarkable 
progress from the east Avitli the same fruits. 

There is a countless number of valuable plants use- 
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Argiimont. aiid for medicinal uses, like the Cashew, the Jairophe 
piupans, the Stryclmas, the Amomum, &c. There are 
also to be found the wild ginger, and nutmeg, the 
Semicarhus anacarcUinn, or marking-ink plant ; but 
these have no value to commerce, and more properly 
belong’ to the botanist. Cotton, however, is discovered 
wild and indigenous everywhci’c, especially on the 
sites of deserted settlements, and may in the future be 
considered something more than a curiosity in a broad 
and s23acious region so avcII adapted for its groAvth, 

The next region to be considered is the Webb- 
Lualaba section, vhich embraces the greater part of 54 
square degrees, included bettreen 28° ISl. lat. and S. lat. 
12° 30', and between E. long. 25° 20' and E. long. 30°. 
The superficial measurement of the area amomits to 
246,000 square statute miles. The course of the great 
river from the dthoucknrc of the Cbambezi into Lake 
Bangweolo down to the last Cataract of Stanley Falls 
is from S.IV. to JST.AV. a distance of 1260 English miles. 
Within this section I include — until further light is 
thrown upon the subject — Lake Muta-Xzige, not the 
Lake Albert discovered by Sir Samuel Baker. We have 
voluminous affluents flowing into the AY ebb-Lualaha, 
directly tvest of the lake di.scovered by me in 1876. 
They require drainage area, which, if we exclude Lake 
Muta-Nzige, we have not sufficient space to supply such 
large rivers as the Low-wa, the Ulindi, and Lira. From 
native accounts, which, though extremely unreliable, 
must, in the absence of definite information, be accepted, 
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^ this lake may be estimated to cover an area of 5400 The Kemoi 
square miles. Lake Bangeolo, according to Livingstone’s Aigument. 
rough survey, is of the superficial extent of 10,200 
square miles. Lake Mweru, according to the same 
authority, covers an area of 2700 square miles. Lake 
Kassali and its chain of lakelets cover altogether an 
area of 2200 square miles. 

Beyond the Stanley Palls the Webb-Lualaba is navi- 
gable to Avitliiji six miles from Nyaiigwc, a length of 
o27 miles. On the right as we ascend, the first affluent 
met is the Leopold Eiver, which may be ascended 
thirty miles ; the next is the Low-wa Eiver, an affluent 
of the first class, which is formed a few miles up by the 
junction of two streams. South of the Low-wa about 
fifteen miles wc meet the Ulindi — which we ascended 
in 1877 a few miles — a river with a breadth of 
400 yards at the mouth. About ninety miles further 
south we see the Lira emptying into the Webb-Lnalaba, 

300 yards wide, a deep and clear stream. A little 
north of S. latitude 5° avc come to the Luama, a stream 
which has a kiiowm course of 250 miles. Forty miles 
further south is the Luigi, of half that length, and 
thirty miles beyond the Luigi is the Luiudi, or Lukuga, 
wdiich is the outlet of Lake Tanganika. 

Commencing again from the Basw’a cataract, the 
uppermost of the Stanley Falls series, the first on the 
left bank we meet is the small Black River, and the 
next from the bend, wdiich I supposed was the Lumami, 
but which, the Arabs inform me, is the Lufii, a stream 
similar to the Kasuku, emptying at S. lat. 4° into the 
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of the , ... 

.Argument, sectioii of the rivc*!' is the Lacustrine Kamolondo. 

The Wehb-Lualaba section, out of its aggregate 
length of main river and larger tributaries, whicli 
amount to 5000 miles, may be divided into two navi- 
gable sections of 550 miles each ; the first iuclndecl 
between the Baswa Falls and ISiyangwe Falls, and the 
second betAveen the Ivasongo Falls and the rapids 
below Mweru Lake. 

This region, mainly along the river banks and in a 
vast part of its interior, has been subjected to the dete- 
riorative influence of slave-raiding for the last twenty 
years. 'Whatever its population may have been before 
the desolating system of capturing communities of people 
by the slaughter of the males, it would not be safe to 
estimate more than twenty souls to the square mile, by 
which we have a population of nearly 0,000,000, 

The principal tribes in that region are the Baknmn, 
Balegga, Banyema, Bakonde', Bag-enya, Barua, Bakus.s, 
Bamarungu, and Balunda. 

On the lower naA'igablc section of the 5Vobb-Lualaba 
there are four trading communities of Arabs and their 
slaves established at Kasongo, Nyangwe, Yibondo, and 
n/ Wane' Kiruiidn. To the commercial trader from the 
Avest coast these coinmuuities arc easily accessible, and 
would be Amluable auxiliaries to the extension of trade 
over the region ; inasmuch as they have hosts of di.sci- 
plined slaAms, hundreds of Avhoni have been educated 
during the last twenty years in the art and practice of 
trading. The tastes of these people would he superior, 
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naturally’’, to that of tlie aborigines. Through their The Kernel 
assistance, tlie cattle of Usige^ Rnaiula, Urimeli, and Avgnmont. 
UjijI might be hroug'ht, in a few weeks’ march, to the 
Lnaiaha ; also tlie cattle of Tfyangwe, which have 
increased at last accounts to respectable herds, prov- 
ing that there is nothing fatal to their growth and 
successful propagation iu the valley of the Congo. 

The natural productions of the land are similar to 
those enumerated as belonging to the Upper Congo 
section. 

The next section for consideration is that of the 
Cliambezi, having a superficial area of 46,000 sqirare 
miles. It is drained entirely by the Cliambezi and its 
tributaries, which are the headquarters of the Congo. 

It lies in a basin elevated about 3800 feet above the sea, 
walled around by tlie Losanswe' range of mountains 
on the north, and to the south and east by the Lokinga 
mountains, or plateau wall of Bisa, and the Chibale' 
range. 

The river is described by Livingstone to be 400 
yards wide at tlie place of his crossing, with a clear 
current of two knots and a deptk of three fathoms. 

One of its afilneuts, the Lnbanseuzi, is described as 
being- 300 yards wide, and three kithoms deep. The 
Lokulu is described as being- a still larger affluent. 

A few quotations from Livingstone’s own words will 
give a better idea of the country than can be gathered 
in -any other manner. 

" Immense swampy plains all around except at Kabende.” 

“The water in the country is exceedingly lai-ge; plains extending 
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fiiiihor lliuu tlic eye can reach have 4 or 5 feet of clear water, and the 
adjacent lands for 20 or 30 miles are level.” 

" “We wont through papyrus, tall rushes, armus, and grass till tired 
out. "We were lost in stiff grassy ysrairics from 3 to 4 feet in water for 
five hours.” 

“The country is all so very fiat tliat the rivers down here are of 
necessity tortuous. Fish and other food ahundaiit, and the people civil 
and reasonable.” 

" One sees interminable giussy prairies with lines of trees occupying 
quarters of miles in hreadth, and these give way to ])lain again. The 
plain is flooded annually ; hut its vegetation consists of grasses.” 

From tlie above it Avill be perceived that tbe basin 
of the Chanibezi is jirineipally a level comitiy like 
prairie land sloping very gradually on all sides to the 
Baugwcolo Lake, and during the rainy season inun- 
dated in its lower depressions, especially in the vicinity 
of the lake. Midway of its course, however, the country 
rises in beautiful gradations of uncliilatiiig pasture 
land, on which browse the cattle herds of the Babisa, 
as far as the foot of the MamljAve plateau, on the 
north-east, and the Chibale mountain chain cast, the 
latter beiinr ^",000 feet lu’o-ln 

O' O 

The population of this region cannot he estimated 
at more than leu to the square mile, which would give 
460,000 souls to the territory. 

The remaining section of the Congo basin to be 
described is tbe Tanganika territory, wliicli covers 
a superficial area of 93,000 separe miles, of which the 
lake itself being 391 English miles in length, with an 
average breadth of twenty-four miles, absorbs 9400 
square miles. 

In some portions of this section the population is 
dense ; as for instance, in Usige, TJrundi, Uhha, Eastern 
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/ Itawa, Ujiji, and some portions of Umyamwezi ; in 
j others, again, as in Kawendi, Marungn, Ufipa, it is but 
! thinly populated. By a moderate estimate, it would 
i be twenty-five to the square mile, making a population 
i for the entire l)asin of 2,325,000. 

The surface of the lake is at an altitude of 2750 
feet above the sea. On the north-west it is hounded 
by mountains rising 2500 feet higher, to the south- 
west bv heights ranging from 1500 to 2000 feet. 
Along the east the avorag'e height of the table land is 
1500 feet above the lake ; on the north is a broad, 
funnel-shaped valley leading to the lofty uplands of 
Ruanda. 

On one half of this ten’itory cattle are bred in 
numerous herds. The Warundi, Wahha, Wazige, and 
Wanya-Ruanda, a very superior race of people, could 
not exist without their cattle. The "^^ajiji and Wan- 
yamwezi, who are allied to them, also affect a pastoral 
life, while they do not neglect the production of 
cereals, sorghum, millet, maize, xlt Ujiji, Uvira, and 
Uzige, are trading* communities of Aiubs ; on the west 
side of Tanganika is a Loudon Missionary station. 
About midway on the east is a station of the African 
International Association. 

At Ujiji ends the oil-palm, the other productions 
of the land being similar to the Upper Congo section. 
On the eastern portion of the basin cereals form the 
staple food of the inhabitants, wdiile on its western 
portion the principal food consists of bananas and 
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At the markets of Ujiji may be seen a nmnber of 
the principal products for sale — ivory, maize, sesame, 
millet, beans, ground nuts, sugar-cane, chillies, wild 
fruit, palm-oil, bananas, plaiutains, honey, goats, sheep, 
cattle, fowls, fish, tobacco, fish-nets,- copper wristlets, 
iron wire, bark cloth, bows and arrows, hoes, spears, 
slaves, &c. 

At Uvira, on the north-west side, are great smelting 
works, and manufactures of iron wire and ware, iit 
Usanzi, a little south, the hest tobacco is raised ; in 
Ukawendi the largest store of honey and wax is to be 
found ; from Urungu to Mamhwc the finest ivory 
arrives ; from Marungu the largest number of slaves 
are brought ; Uruiuli and Uhha supply the largest 
number of cattle ; while Ujiji supplies goats and 
sheep. 

The following table will present in a compact foim 
the state of onr actual knowledge of the Congo 
basin : — 


Sections. 


Area in Population 

bqiiare pei 

miles SqUiiie mile 


( Length 

'Mumber of ot \ 
Population. ,Ka\iga- 
tion. 


( jI Lake. 


Ate i nf 
L-kke 
beiu >re 
miles 


Lower Congo . 
Upper Congo 

Lnalalia 

Cliambezi, with 
Bangwcolo . 

Tiinganika . 


33,000 About 01 


297,000 


1,090,000 

I 

210,000 

I 

40.000 

93.000 


40 43,881,000 3 


L( opold II. 
Mautumba. 

,230| 


Laiigweolo. 

I I ^ . 

i lvfisstilfi and 
chain ot 
I Lakelets . 

10 400, 00»; i00{ 

I I 

2o, 2,325, OOOl 301 Kuta Kebir 
I I 


1 , 508,000 Avciagc 3 1 51 , S86 , 000 7 , 251 


0.)0 

iOO 

10,200 

2,700 

2,200 

'9,100 

.5,100 

-HI 
31 , 094 


The subjoined form will illnstrate how the Congo 
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basin is at present divided, 
Conference ; — 


according; to the Berlin The Keruci 

° of the 

Argument. 


— 

Divisional Areas. 

Population. 

Total area of Congo basin — 
Frciicli territorj' . . . 

. i G2,400 

2,121,600 

Portnguose territory . 

. ' 30,700 

276,300 

UnolairaGcl 

. i 3t9,700 

6,910,000 

Free State of the Congo . 

. ' 1,065,200 

42,608,000 


1 1,508,000 

51,886,000 



The above is a concise description of the basin, 
about tlie resources of wbiclr I lectured about fifty 
times in the larger cities of France and England in 
1878. More minute exploration, and more intimate 
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kno^YlGclge of the peoples during my six years’ later ' 
intercourse with them have hut intensified my con- 
victions. 

The clever practical people of Manchester ask me, 

“ And what can the natives give ns in exchange for 
our cloth ? ” 

I answer, that the trade of West Africa amounted 
to £32,000,000 last year, out of which there were 
probably about £17,000,000 exports, which sailing- 
ships and steamers were able to carry away to Europe 
from a line of sea coast only 2090 miles long. I 
have shown, after due care for exactitude obtained 
after some four hundred astronomical observations, 
patient exploration, personal investigation, hold essays 
into as yet wild regions with our small steamers, as- 
siduous cpiestioning of native navigators, that there arc 
5250 statute miles of uninterrupted navigable water, 
which may by overcoming a little trouble at one 
rapid he increased to 6000 miles in the Upper Congo 
section of the Congo basin. 

The area through which these navigable channels 
flow is over 1,000,000 scpiare miles superficial extent, 
and is throughout a fertile region unsurpassed for 
the variety of its natural 2 n-oductions. It is ^^eo^iled 
by about 43,000,000 of native Africans, whom, from 
our experience among 1,000,000 of them, lead us to 
believe will 23rove as amenable to reason and prudent 
treatment as any natives wo have encountered. As 
we have ascertained that along 2030 miles of river- 
banks there dwell 806,300, we may estimate then that 
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4,483,000 KOLils iuLabit the two banks of the navigable 
mileage of 6000 miles, or 12,000 miles of river shore. 

These 1 2,000 miles of Congo banks excel in quality 
the sea shore. In this book, I speak of having- 
found oil-palms and rubber creepers, the dyeing- 
powder of the red- wood and of the orcliilla-weed, of 
copal deposits, and forests of gmn-producing trees 
at every place I visited ; I speak of eager native 
traders following us for miles for the smallest piece 
of cloth. I mention that after travelling many 
miles to obtain cloth for ivory and red-wood powder, 
the despairing- natives asked, “ Well, what is it you 
do want ? Toll us, and we will get it for yoii.” 

On venturing before that body of practical, sober, 
intelligent men incorporated into a Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, I am confronted with the 
singular question, “ What can the natives give us 
in exchange for our cloth?” For a first answer I 
append the following list of produce from the Congo. 

If sailing ships and steamers can be sent to the 
Upper Congo basin by the IMancbester people, they 
will obtain three times at least more of West African 
produce than they obtain from the whole of the West 
African coast, extending from the Gambia to St. 
Paul de Loanda, or £50,000,000 worth of produce. 
Since they cannot send either sailing- or steam vessels, 
they must hiuld two sections of narrow-gauge rail- 
way respectively fifty-two and ninety-five miles in 
length, connected by steamboat navigation, or a 
connected railway 235 miles long, and they will 
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"of the"'' miicli produce as such a railway can con- 

Argument. from tlicii’ trading agents on tlio Upper Congo, 
who wnll collect it from over a million native Africans, 
wdio are waiting to be told what further produce is 
needed beyond ivory, palirr-oil, palm kernels, ground- 
nuts, guni-copal, orcbilla-wmcd, camwood, cola-nuts, 
gum tragacantb, myrrh, frankincense, furs, skins, 
hides, feathers, copper, india-rubber, fibre of grasses, 
beeswax, bark-cloth, nutmeg, ginger, castor-oil nuts, &c. 

Memorandum from Hutton & Co., The Temple, Hale Street, 
Liverpool, \2th March, 1885. 

Value op ApiircAN PitonrcE ix LiVEnrooL. 

£ f. d. 


Palm oil (Congo) . . 

... 28 

5 

0 

per ton. 

„ Iteruels „ . . . 

. . 12 

5 

0 

}> 

Gronud-niits, shelled 

. . . 11 

10 

0 


„ in the shell 

. . . 12 

0 

0 


Co])ra ...... 

. . IG 

0 

0 

}y 

India I'uhher .... 

. L. Id. to 2 

1 

per lb. 

Irory teeth .... 

. £1.5 to CO 

0 

0 

per cwt. 

„ sci'ivelloes . . . 

. t’2.5 „ 45 

0 

0 


Barwood 

. . . 3 

10 

0 

per ton. 

Camwood 

. £21 to 23 

0 

0 

t> 

Ebony 

. £G „ 14 

10 

0 

yy 

Coffee, small berry . 

. . . 1 

10 

0 

per cwt. 

„ large „ . . 

. . . 1 

12 

0 


Cotton 

. . . 0 

0 


per lb. 

„ seed .... 

... 4 

10 

0 

per ton. 

Bermiseed 

... 2 

5 

0 

per 384 lbs. 

Gmn copal, red Angola . 

... 5 

15 

0 

per cwt. 

,, white Loaiida 

. . . 1 

15 

0 

yy 

„ Sierra Leone 

. . . 0 

0 

61 

per lb. 

Guinea grains . . 

. . . 0 

19 

0 

per cw't. 

Chillies 

. £1 5s. to 2 

10 

0 

yy 

Ginger 

. . . 1 

16 

0 

yy 

Castor seed .... 

. . . 0 

9 

0 

yy 

Croton „ .... 

. . . 0 

5 

0 

a 

Beeswax 

. £5 to 6 

10 

0 

yy 

Orchilla weed, Angola il 

17s. Ga. „ 2 

10 

0 

yy 
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Kola nut? (fresh') 
Itattan canes , 
Porcupine quills 
Monkey .sldns . 
Calabar beans . 
Morse teeth 


Adansonia, or Baobab bark or fibre 
Oil nuts (Candle-berry) 

Eausi seed 


:1 


Nominal 


£. 

s. 

d. 

The Kernel 

1 

0 

0 per cwt. 

of the 

8 

0 

0 per ton. 

Argument. 

0 

14 

0 per 1000. 


0 

1 

0 apiece. 


0 

0 

4 per lb. 


0 

2 

0 „ 


11 

0 

0 per ton. 


0 

7 

0 per cwt. 


0 

10 

fl „ 



(frouiid decorticated or shelled, come from the Congo; unshelled 
from Gambia, Senegal, and the rivers north of Sierra Leone. 

< 'ujn-ah, or Cupra, conics from different parts of the coast ; it is the sun- 
dried flc.sh of the cocoanut. 

Iiidia-Iliihhei . — The best and cleanest, 'worth 210s. per cwt., comes from 
the Congo, and is called “thimble.” 

Ivory. — The dearest is the greenish Gaboon; large teeth fetch £60 per 
o'wt. and upwards ; Angola large teeth fetch £55 to £60. 

Lei iniseed is a seed like the Gingclly seed. 

Guinea Oiaine are used, or adulterating beer. 

Kola Nuts . — Only saleable 'when fresh ; our .sample is dried up ; they 
come red and 'white. 

Culahar Beans 'ivcro 'W'orth 2s. 6d. per lb. a few years ago ; they only 
fetch 3d. to Ad. per 111. now, having boon imported too plentifully ; 
they arc used for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Baohah, or Adansonia Fihe, used for paper-making, is imported prin- 
cipally from the Congo and south-wo.st coast. 

Oil Nuts are little imported ; they are of the size of jiigcons’ eggs, and 
contain some oil. 

Eyusi Seed, little known, contains oil ; is imported now and then ; 
j rc.scinblos melon seed. 

j'^hony . — Imported from Old Calabar, wortli £6 to EG 17s. Gd. per ton; 

imported from Gaboon, it is ■n'orth £7 to £14 10s., according to size of 
, pieces. 

By tlie very simplicity of the question of the 
Manchester merchants, it is evident they require 
very simple ans'wers. For the benefit of these as 
well as for others, I submit the following exceedingly 
simple method of replying. 

Supposing a few factories were established on the 
Uioper Congo, a few at Isangila, and a few at Man- 

2 B 


YOL, 11. 
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The Kernel jaiiga, aiicl judging froiB what is being clone on tin 

of the ^ 

Ariiimcnt. Lowor Cong’o, the following produce n-as sliipped : — 


Factories here Stationed. 

Produce. 

1 Gro‘«'? d'alue. 

Weight. 

Isangila .... 

Ground nuts 

£ 

370", 000 

Tous. 

25,000 

Manyanga .... 


370,000 

25,000 

Isangila and Manyanga 

Palni-oil .... 

310,000 

10,000 

Stanley Pool, &c. . 

Orcliilla-Avocd . 

4.70,000 

10,000 


Ivory .... 

260,000 

232 


Hip)io teeth . 

11,200 

20 

Tipper Congo . 

Eubber .... 

1,5.30,000 

10,000 

„ ... 

Skins .... 

20,000 

1,800 


Paliii-oil .... 

1,240,000 

40,000 


Beo.swax .... 

5,000 

60 


Copal-gnin . 

600,000 ' 

10,000 

Lake Leopold II. and! 
Mantnmba . . 

Camwood . . . 

480,000 

20,000 

Kwa Mouth . . . ^ 

Sesannm seed . . 

20,800 

4,000 

1 


5,607,000 

156,102 


Tlie tonnag-e thus adduced by tlie above estimate 
would be equal to 427i tons per day, which would 
task the resources of such a railway. At one penny 
per ton per mile freight, the gross revenue of the 
railway would be equal to £152,000, and if we esti- 
mate the revenue derived from the freiglit of goods/ 
going into the interior for commerce, State, ancl 
missions, wo may well conceive that the ag’grcgatc foij 
up and down freight avouIcI amount to £300,000 peij 
annum, exclusive of pa.'-.sengers. / 

' From Yivi to Isangila is ,a distance of fifty-tw(|> 
miles, and such a railway as Avould be rccpiirccl foi^ 
this section at the cost of £4000 per mile, would 
rec|uire a capital of £210,000. Four steamers at 
£5000 each rvould connect Isangila with Manyanga, 
which secures 00,000 tons of ground-nuts and palm- , 
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oil, the eToss value of which is £1,050,000. Of ivory 
and ruhher, £300,000 might easily be bought, because 
the great depot of trade would then he at the ter- 
minus — Manyanga — and the service of the 800 carriers 
now conveying goods between Vivi and Stanley Pool 
(235 miles), would he utilised in carrying produce 
between the Pool and Manyanga, ninety-five miles. 

The aggi’egate revenue of the up and down traffic 
from commerce. State, and missions, exclusive of 
passengers, would be about £120,000, for an outlay 
of £230,000. 

The fuel would be obtained at the Bundi and 
Ngoma forests, through which the line of railway 
would run. It would of course be a surface railway, 
the extraordinary outlay being only for a few bridges. 

Were the railway to he direct from Vivi to Stanley 
Pool, the distance being only 235 miles, the expense of 
construction at £4000 per mile would only amount 
to £940,000. The gross revenue of £300,000 per 
annum for such an outlay is surely large ! Once 
such a railway is constructed a million square miles 
must contribute to its support. The trade by 5200 
miles of uninterrupted river navigation flowing 
through it would chiefly consist of heavy produce in 
exchange for as bulky goods, cotton goods, beads, 
muskets, gunpowder, cutlery, china, and iron -ware, 
inasmuch as bullion, cheques, bank-notes are useless 
in the Congo basin. 

As a mere speculation there is nothing in the 
whole wide world offering so remunerative an in- 

2 B 2 
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The Kernel vestmeiit of capitiil as this small railway. Animals 
Argument. 01 all kincls, and human carriers have been tested, 
and have proved to be failures ; the cataracts are 
impassable ; aerial uavigatlou, iinFortunately, cannot 
compete with the railway as yet, and until that time 
arrives every article that a mortal man needs must pay 
toll of freig’ht to this iron road. 

To-day £52,000 are paid per annum for porterage 
between Stanley" Pool and the coast, by native traders, 
the International Association, and three Missions, 
which is equal to 5| per cent, on the £040,000 said to 
he needed to construct the railway to the Pool. But let 
the Vivi and Stanley Pool railroad he constructed, and 
it would require an army of G-renadiers to prevent the 
traders from moving on to secure the favourite places 
in the commercial El Dorado of Africa. 

The equatorial regions of Africa have for ages defied 
Islamism, Christianity, science, and trade. Like the 
waves beating on a rocky shore, so Islamism has dashed 
itself repeatedly from the north in its frantic effort to 
reach the line of the Equator, Christianity has also 
made ineffectual attempts for the last three centuries 
to obtain a footing in the same region, but iguorance of 
the climate caused its retirement. Science has directed 
strategic assaults upon the closely-besieged area, and 
has succeeded in retiring with brilliant results ; its 
success, however, has been only temporary, as Trade, 
which ought to have followed, stood dazed with the 
difficulties which the pioneers encountered. 

Thus the equatorial region, whicji offers such large 
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prospects to the enterprising, Las been left to stew in The 
its own juice of fatness. Civilisation, so often baffled, Arg 
stands railing- at the barbarism and sa^•agcry that 
presents sneb an impenetrable front to its efforts. It 
feig-ns to forget by wdiat process England, Gaul, and 
Belgm were redeemed from barbarism ; and because 
at this late hour there still emerges into light the great 
heart of Africa with its countless millions without the 
slightest veneer of artificialism over man’s natural state, 
it thoughtlessly exclaims that the African savages are 
irreclaimable. Horv is it jjossible that these natives of 
Africa, wdiose bonds have been fixed in such an inac- 
cessible area, could have been otherwise ? No people 
that w'e have any record of have ever risen out of the 
slough of barbarism without external help. Eairope has 
been compounded out of the relics of many nations and 
tribes — Celts, liuus, Goths, Yaiidals, Greeks, Romans, 
Franks, Saxons, Normans, Saracens, Turks, who have 
become iiivoh'cd with one another a thousand times in 
commotions and contentions during many centuries. 

It is out of the f]-agmcnts of warring myriads that the 
present polished nations of Euroi^e have sprung. Had 
a few of those waves of races flowing and eddying over 
Northern Africa succeeded in leaping the barrier of the 
Equator, we should have found the black aboriginal 
races of Southeni Africa very different from the savages 
we meet to-da_y. 

But until the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
the' . ^'1 was ignorant of what lay beyond the rapids 

of Isangila, or how slight was the obstacle w-liicli lay 


Kernel 

the 

ument. 
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The Kernel between clvilisation and tlie broad natural highway 

of the 

Argument, whicli cluaved the dark virgin regions of Africa into 
two equal halves, and how Nature had formed a 
hundred other navigable channels by which access 
could be gained to this her latest gift to mankind. 
As a unit of that mankind for which nature reserved 
it, I rejoice that so large an area of the earth still lies 
to be developed by the coming races ; I rejoice to 
find that it is not only high in value, but that it 
excels all other known lands for the number and rare 
variety of precious gifts with which nature has 
endowed it. 

Let us take North America for instance, and the 
richest portion of it, viz., the Mississippi basin, to 
compare with the Congo basin, previous to its develop- 
ment by that mixture of races called modern Americans. 
When De Soto navigated the Father of waters, and the 
Indians were undisputed mastei’s of the ample river- 
basin, the spirit of enterprise would have found in the 
natural productions some furs and timber. 

The Congo basin is, how'ever, much more promising 
at the same stage of undevelopinent. The forests on the 
banks of the Congo are filled witli precious redwood, 
lignum vital, mahogany, and fragrant gum-trees. At 
their base may he found iuexhaustihle quantities of 
fossil gum, with which the carriages and furnitures of 
civilised countries are varnished ; their holes exude 
myrrh and frankincense ; their foliage is draped with 
orchilla-weed, useful for dye. The redwood when cut 
down, chipped and rasped, produces a deep crimson 
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jjowder, giving ;i valuaWe colouring ; the creepers The Kernel 
which hang in festoons from tree to tree are generally Aigument. 
those from which india-ruhher is produced (the best 
of which is wortli 2 s. per lb.) ; the nuts of the oil palm 
give forth a butter, a staple article of commerce ; while 
the fibres of others will make the best cordage. Among 
the wild shrubs are frequently found the coffce-plant. 

In its plains, jungle, and swamp, luxuriate the ele- 
phants, whose teeth furnish ivory worth rom 85 . to 11 s. 
per Ih. ; its waters teem with numberless herds of hij)- 
popotamus, whose tusks are also valuable ; furs of the 
lion, leopard, monkey, otter ; hides of antelope, buffalo, 
goat, cattle, &c,, may also he obtained. But what is of 
far more value, it possesses over 40,000,000 of mode- 
rately-industrious and workable people, which the Red 
Indians never were. And if we speak of prospective ad- 
vantages and benefits to he derived from this late gift 
of Nature, they are not much inferior in number or 
value to those of the well-developed Mississippi Valley. 

Tlie copper of Lake Superior is rivalled by that of 
the Rwilu-Niadi Valley, and of Bembe'. Rice, cotton, 
tobacco, maize, coffee, sugar, and wheat, would thrive 
equally well on the In-oad p)lains of the Congo. This 
is only known after the least superficial examination of 
a limited line which is not much over 50 miles wide. 

I have heard of gold and silver, but this statement 
requires further corroboration, and I am not disposed 
to touch upon what I do not personally know. 

For climate, the Mississippi valley is superior, hut a 
large p 'on of the Congo basin at present inaccessible 
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The Kernel to tlic immigrant is blessed witli a temperaliire under 
Argument, whicli Europeans may tlirive and multiply. There 
is 110 portion of it where the Eurojieaii trader may 
not fix his residence for years, and develop com- 
merce to his own profit with as little risk as is incurred 
in India. 

It is specially with a view to rouse the spirit of trade 
that I dilate upon the advantages possessed by the 
Congo basin, and not as a field for the pauper immi- 
grant. There are over 40,000,000 native paupers within 
the area described, who are poor and degraded already, 
merely because they arc encompassed round about by 
hostile forces of nature and man, denying them con- 
tact and intercourse with the elements which might 
have ameliorated the unhappiness of their condition. 
European pauperism planted amongf-t them would soon 
degenerate to the low level of aboriginal degraclatioii. 
It is the cautious trader who advances, not without 
the means of retreat; the enterprising mercantile 
factor who with ono hand receives the raw produce 
from the native, in exchange for the finished pro- 
duct of the manufacturer’s loom — the European mid- 
dleman who has his home in Europe but has his heart 
in Africa is the man who is wanted. These are they 
who can direct and teach the black pauper what to 
C’ather of the multitude of things around him and in 
his neighbourhood. They arc the missionaries of com- 
merce, adapted for noAvhere so well as for the Congo 
basin, where are so many idle hands, and such abun- 
dant opportunities all witliin a natural “ ring fence.’ 
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Those entirely weak-minded, irresolute, and senile people The Kernel 

of the 

who profess sce2:)ticism, and project it before them Ai-gument. 
always as a shield to hide their own cowardice from 
general observation, it is not my purpose to attempt 
to interest in Africa. Of the 325,000,000 of people in 
civilised Europe there must be some surely to whom 
the gospel of enterprise jrreached in this book throug’h 
the medium of eight lang'uages will present a few 
items of, fact worthy of retention in the memory, and 
capable of inspiring a certain amount of action. I am 
encouraged in this belief by the rapid absorption of 
several ideas which I have industriously promulgated 
during the last few years respecting the Dark Conti- 
nent. Pious missionaries have set forth devotedly to 
instil into the dull mindless tribes the sacred germs 
of religion ; hut their material difficulties are so great 
that the progress they have made bears no proportion 
to the courau’e and zeal thev have exhibited. I now 
turn to the worldly wise traders, for whose benefit and 
convenience a railway must be constructed. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

THE BERLIN COXEEREJfCE. 

Sti-engtlieniug the fabric — Precedents — Treaties with chiefs : their 
validity — The Anglo-Portuguese Treaty — United States action — 
Prince Bismarck’s views —Position of Great Britain— German and 
French interests — Freedom of commerce — Berlin Conference— List 
of Plenipotentiaries — Deliberations and deci.sions at the Conference- 
Acquisitions of France and Portugal— Free Trade — A safe jnris- 
jiiotion — The Royal Founder. 

Confe^eice" buildiiig of tlio Coitgo State may be likened to 
the construction of an edifice. Wc of tlie expedition 
may be compared to the laboitrers clearing the ground, 
levelling the site, reducing the approaches into order, 
digging the trenches, laying the foundations, and 
finally building up the walls to the designed height, 
while Colonel Straiich and Captain Thys, of the 
Bureau of the Association, supplied us with tools and 
mortar. But the edifice in such a condition if long 
exposed to the elements cannot stand. The labourers, 
bricklayers, and stone-masons must retire, and the 
owner must apply to the carpentcr.s and slaters to 
put on the roof, and place the doors and windows in 
their places. When these have finished their parts, 
the cabinet-makers and upholsterers must be called in 
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' to render tlie house liahitnLle. The Expedition of the The Berlin 

Confereuce. 

Upper Congo and the Bureau liad now performed their 
duties, but tlie Eoyal Founder of the State was com- 
pelled, in order to insure its prosperity and continuity, 
as the work advanced, to apply to the various Go- 
vernments of Europe and America for recognition, 
and for security and peaceful safeguard of its frontiers, 
to make treaties with Franco and Portug’al, wdrich 
j would delimit the boundaries, and arrange with all of 
I them for the preservation of neutrality. 

I The precedents of the English Puritans of the J/uy- 
Jlower in 1620, of the Eew' Hampshire colonists in 
1639, of the East India Company, Sarawak, Liberia, 
and Borneo favoured the right of individuals to found 
and establish states upon the cession of territory with 
its sovereignty to them by the independent sovereigns, 
chiefs, rulers, or assemblies, who were the origiiral 
owners or holders of it. 

The Association were in possession of treaties made 
with over 450 independent African chiefs, whose righls 
would be conceded by all to have been indisputable, 
since they held their lands by undisturbed occupation, 
by long ages of succession, by real divine right. Of 
their own free will, wuihout coercion, hut for substantial 
considerations, reserving only a few easy conditions, 
they had trapsferred their rights of sovereignty and 
of ownership to the Association. The time had then 
arrived when 'a sufficient number of these had been 
made to connect the several miniature sovereignties 
into one coircrete wliole, to present itself before the 
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■world for general recognition of its right to govern, 
and hold these in the name of an independent state, 
lawfully constituted according to the spirit and tenor 
of international la'uu 

The Committee on Foreign Relations with the United 
States, in their Report to the forty-eighth Congress, 
say : “ It can scarcely he denied that the native chiefs 
have the right to make these treaties. The ahle and 
exhaustive statements of Sir Travers Twiss, the 
eminent English jurist, and of Professor xi,rntz, the 
no less distinguished Belgian publicist, leave no doubt 
upon the question of tlie legal capacity of the African 
International Association in view of the law of nations 
to accept any powers hclongiiig to these native chiefs 
and governments which they may choose to delegate 
or cede to them.” 

“The practical question to wliicli they give an 
affirmative answer, for reasons which appear to he 
indisputable, is this, ‘ Can independent clhefs of savag’e 
tribes cede to private citizejis (persons) the whole or 
part of their States, with the sovereign rights which 
pertain to them, conformably to the traditional customs 
of the country ? ’ ” 

“ The doctrine advanced in this proposition, and so 
well sustained by these writers, accords with that hold 
by the Grovernment of the United States, that the 
occupants of a country, at the time of its discovery by 
other and more powerffil nations, liave the right to 
make the treaties for its disposal, and that private 
persons when associated in such country for self-pro- 
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tection, or self- government, may treat with the inliahi- The Beiim 

I /IP 

^oiiterence. 

tants for any purpose that does not violate the laws 
of nations.” 

In consequence of negotiations entered into between 
the British and Portuguese Glovernments, beginning 
November, JSS2, and ending- February 25 , 1884, a 
treaty was finally concluded, by which the whole of the 
south-west African coast, between S. latitude 5° 12', 
and S. latitude 5° 18', was recognised by the British 
Grovernment as Portuguese territory. This included 
the Lower Congo, of course, by which the territory 
of the Association became excluded from the sea. The 
treaty was signed on the 26th of February, 1S84, by 
Earl G-ranville on the part of Great Britain, and by 
Senhor Miguel Martins d’Antas, on bfdnalf of the 
Government of Portugal. 

Earl Granville, however, declared, previous to the 
signature of the ti'eaty, that the acceptance by other 
Powers of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty was indispens- 
able before it could come into operation, and that there 
was reason to believe that this acceptance would be 
refused, which would necessarily delay the ratification. 

Hitherto this territory proposed to be given up to 
Portugal, so far as Great Britain was concerned, had 
been regarded as neutral, and the treaty, thus con- 
cluded, marked a radical change in British policy ; for 
a long series of British ministers had, during over 
half a century, peremptorily declined to recognise the 
Portuguese claims. 

On the publication of the Anglo-Portugucso Treaty 

I 

I 
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tlie European powery, especially France and Germany, 
emphaticall}' protested against it, and in England men 
of all shades of politics combined to denounce it, pi’inci- 
pally through a fear that the restrictions imposed upon 
trade in other colonies belonging to Portugal rvonld 
be so severe as to render commerce impossible in the 
Congo region. | 

The most signal protest to the Anglo-Portugnese 
Treaty was, however, from the United States of xVnierica. 
One of the faithful coadjutors of the Committee of the 
International Association, General H. S. Sanford, of 
Floiida, formerly United States Minister io Belgium, 
in the latter part of 1883, had, by means of the press 
and his intimate acquaintance witli the authorities, 
succeeded in rousing a genuine public interest in the 
Congo question. The American people had evidently 
forgotten that it was through the philanthropy of their 
fellow citizens that the Free States of Liberia had been 
founded, to the establishment of which they had con- 
tributed $2,558,987 of their money to create homes and 
comforts for the 18,000 free Africans they had de- 
spatched to settle there. This state, which they might 
regard with honest pride, had now an area of 14,300 
square miles, and a, revenue of yl00,000. They had 
seemingly forg'otteir also that it was to the munificence 
of one of their fellow citizens, and that it was to the 
discovery and rescue of Dr. Livingstone by another of 
their fellow-citizens, that popular attention was drawn 
to Africa, and that they had a half share in the honour 
of the exploration of the Congo basin which had now 
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culminated in attracting tlie attention of tlie wor Id. riic Berlin 

_ . -1 « Conference. 

When G-eneral Sanford reminded his countrymen of 
these facts, and held out to them a prospect in re- 


building their once imjrortant trade in West Africa, it 
was not difficult then to induce Congress to examine the 


question soberly, and after a j^atient investigation of 
every firct bearing upon it, the United States Senate, on 
the 10th of April, 1884, passed a resolution authorising 
the President to recognise the International African 


, hssociatiou as a governing power on the Congo River. 

The I'ecognition of the United States was the birth 
unto new life of the Association, seriously menaced as 
its existence was by opposing interests and ambitions ; 
and the following of this example by the European 
Powers has affirmed and secured its place among 
Sovereign States, This act, the result of the well- 
considered judgment of the American statesmen, was 
greatly criticised abroad, as was the participation of 
the United States in the Berlin Conference, to which 


it directly led up, by the press of America. It was 
an act well worthy of the Great Republic, not only as 
taking the lead in publicly recognising and supporting 
the great work of African civilisation in histoiy, and in 
promoting the extension of commerce, but of significant 
import, in view of its interest for the future weal of 
the 7,000,000 people of African descent within its 


borders. 


The British Chambers of Commerce, notably those 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and G-lasgow, resolutely 
opposed the treaty concluded with Portugal, but 
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witJi all tlie strenuous op]iosition maintained to it in 
commercial circles and in tlie House of Commons, had 
not the Eoyal Founder of the Association obtained the 
assistance of the German Chancellor and the sympathies 
of the French Government, it is doubtful whether any- 
thing done in England wordd have succeeded in 
averting the effectual seal being put upon enterprise 
in the Cona-o basin by this treat}". Huch more liberal 
terms would be needed to temjDt commerce within its 
borders than any provisions that the treaty contained. 
Some such arrangement as that made by the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, whereby liberty of navigation was 
proclaimed to the great rivers of Europe, such as the 
Rhine and the Danube, would be necessary ; and now 
that an Association had absorbed unto itself hundreds 
of petty sovereignties along a large portion of it, and 
Franco had proceeded in the same manner to absorb 
other portions of the Congo banks, while Portugal 
pressed her claims to territories rvashed by the great 
African river, it was absolutely and imperatively in- 
cumbent on the Powers to step forward and impose 
such obligations on the riverain Powers as would not 
imperil or strangle the commerce already thriving on 
the banks of the Lower Congo. 

On the i'th of Ju 2 ie, 1884, Prince Bismarck set 
forth his objections to tlie Anglo-Portugnese Treaty to 
Count Mnnster as follows ; — 

“ I do not tliink the Treaty Las any cLaucc of being universally recog- 
nised, even 'with the modifications whicli are tlicrcin proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

“tVe arc not prepared to admit tlio previous rights of any of the 
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Powers who are interostetL in the Congo trade as a basis for the nogotia- The Berlin 
tions. Trade and commerce have hitherto been free to all alike, without Conference, 
rotsriction. Wc cannot take part in any scheme for handing over the 
administration, or even the direction of their arrangement, to Portuguese 
officials. 

“ In the interests of German commerce, therefore, I cannot consent that 
a coast of such importance, which has hitherto been free land, should be 
subjected to the Portuguese colonial system.” 

Hitherto Brittiin had been the most enterprising 
nation in African fields of exploration and commerce. 

In the annals of exploration of the Dark Continent, we 
look in vain among other nationalities for a name such 
as Livingstone’s. He stands pre-eminent above all ; he 
unites in lumself all the best qualities of other ex- 
plorers, tire methodical perseverance of Barth, Moffat’s 
philo-Africanism, Rohlf’s enterprising spirit, Duvey- 
rier’s fondness for goograpliical minutiae. Burton’s 
literal accuracy, Speke’s charming simplicity and 
seductive ( Lhominie with the aborigines ; he is a rare 
piece of hi) lan mosaic, a real glory to England. But 
to Englisl Burton, Germany can show Barth, and 
France Duveyrier ; and to Speke the first can show 
Rohlf, and the latter Rene Caillie ; to Cameron 
Germany can oppose Rachtigal ; and to Baker, Schwein- 
furth, though two greater opposites can scarcely be 
imagined ; and France can also boast of De Compoigne 
and De Brazza. But Britain, after producing Bruce, 

Park, Clappertoii, Denham, the Landers, excelled her- 
self even when she produced the strong and perse- 
verant Scotchman, Livingstone. 

In "West African trade also Great Britain stood 
almost alone at one time. Maegregor Laird exploited 
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llic Niger in 1811; her traders were busy on tlie 
Gambia, on the Eoqnelle, on the Gold Coast, at Lag’os 
in the oil livers, at Gaboon and Kabinda, and the 
Glasgow and Liverpool and Bristol merchants were 
represented by a host of agents, who bad planted 
themselves at various points along 2,t)00 miles of 
coast, but of late years, through the apa thy of English 
merchants, Germany by her enterprise had also estab- 
lished hei’self at various places, and great houses like 
that of Woerman’s were looming upward, overtopping 
all individual English firms, which could numlier their 
factories by dozens and their agents by scores. Ham- 
burg and Bremen were outrivalliug Liverpool and 
Glasgow, Thus Germany had solid and substantial 
reasons for watching and jealously guarding her mer- 
cantile interests ; and France, aided by the cnei’gy and 
talents of Monsieur de Brazza, in territories beyond 
and contiguous to the Gaboon colony, naturally wished 
to establish herself, beyond dispute, in the districts 
acquired by the devotion and intelligence of her 
agents. 

The political talents of the German Chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck, are not of the ordinary standard. 
Those who profess to follow the beaten paths and 
prescribed rules of diplomatic art, mere obsolete 
principles of Machiavelli, are confused by the con- 
sistent, direct, coherent sincerity which dictates his 
policy, and lose themselves in profound speculations 
as to what his drift is, when in plain literal characters 
his purpose lies written in legible letters and in- 
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tellio'iljle lanp’uac-e. German savants had explored The Berlin 

^ ' Conference. 

territories unclaimed by any Power ; German merchants 
were honestly established at certain jrlaces on the '\7est 
African coast ; out of the most intelligent and enter- 
prising of the sons of Germany twenty-four Geo- 
graphical Societies had been formed, and a dozen 
Colonial Associations, besides African societies, were 
being constituted in Germany. Already Bastian, 
Gussfeklt, Peschnel Loesche, Buchner, \'on Mechow, 

Pog-ge, Weissman, had been equipped by a German 
African Society, and it was preparing- to despatch 
more. These facts were published in their reviews 
and / agazines. There was no secrecy in the raove- 
mj/ h ; all was honest and above-board, and all the 
^ rid was told of the modest effort Germany was 
making' to e.vpand its colonial streugtln 

Like the great statesman lie is, Prince Bismarck felt 
this strong throb of modern German life. He applied 
his stethescope to listen to the nmrmnring and latent 
passion of his era, and having disco\ered it, he bent his 
genius to create a sound system of colonial policy, not 
rashly, though to those without the orbit of his genius 
it might he supposed to be eccentric. He is zealous 
in all he undertakes, ho seeks advice from those 
competent to give it. This is his eccentricity ; it is 
unusual for statesmen to convene a number of experts 
to consider the best course to pursue. The Woermans 
and the ileyers of Hamburg and Bremen were sum- 
moned to Varsin to see the Prince. During the visit 
they paid him, Prince Bismarck, through his receptive 

2 c 2 
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respecting' tbe little known territories of West Africa, 
that I venture to say few Foreign Ministers ever 
possessed. 

On September 13th Prince Bismarck writes to 
Baron de Coiircel, French Ambassador at Berlin — 

“Like PrancOj the German Government will ohservo a friendly attitude 
towards the Belgian enterprises on the banks of the Congo, o\viiig to the 
desire entertained by the two Governments to sccrirc to their countr\ men 
freedom of trade throughout the whole of the futm-o Congo State.s, and in 
the districts which France holds on this river, and which she proposes 
to assimilate to the liberal system which that State is expected to establish. 
These advantages will continne to he enjoyed by German .suhjoct.s, and 
will be guaranteed to them in the event of Frnneo being called upon to 
exercise the light of preference accorded by the King of the Belgians in 
the contingency of the acquisitions made by the Congo Company being 
alienated.’’ 

It should he observed here that the Intermitiomd 
Association, after the publication of the Anglo-Portu- 
giiese Treaty, and perceiving- no other way to escape the 
consequences of it, had .signed an agreement, to which 
was attached a map, with France, fifty-seven clays later, 
or on April 23rd, the text of which is a.s follows : — 

“The International As.soeiation of tlio Congo, in the name of the Free 
Stations and territorio-s which it has csta.bli.shcd on the Congo and in the 
valley of the Kiadi-Kw-ilu, formally declares that it will not code them 
to any Power under reserve of the special Conventions which tnight be 
concluded between France and tlic Association with a view to settling 
the limit.s and conditions of their respective action. But the Association, 
wishing to afford a new jiroof of it.s friendly feeling towards France, 
pledges itself to give her the right of preference, if through any unfore.sccn 
cirenm .Stan CCS the A.ssociation were one day led to realise its 23osscssion,s. 

(Signed) “ Steauch.” 

Mons. Jules Ferry, President of the Council, re- 
plied in terms which formally pledged France to 
respect the territories of the Association. 
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Prince Biwinarck continues — 

" Tlio cxcluiiigc of views 17111011 T have had. the honour of holding with 
your Excolleiioy jirovcs that the two Goveniincnts are equally desirous of 
applying to the navigation of the Congo and the Niger the principles 
adopted by the Congress of Vienna, with a view to assuring the freedom 
of navigation of several international rivers, and subsequently applied to 
the Danube. In order to secure at the same time the regular development 
of European trade in Africa, it would be useful to arrive at an agreement 
as to the formalities to bo observed with a view to new occupations on 
the coasts of Africa being regarded as effective. I heg that your Excellency 
will have the goorliicss to propose to the Government of the Eepublio that 
it siiould recognise the identity of onr views on these points by means of 
an exchange of note.?, and should invito the other Cabinets interested in 
African eonuneroo to proiionnee themselves in a Conference to be convoked 
to tins intent upon tlie .stipulations agreed upon between the two Powers. 

(Signed) “Vox Piswarok.” 

The French Ambassador, Baron de Courcel, in 
replying to tliis communication, states that iie has 
not failed to convey to his Government Prince Bis- 
marck’s note, which in substance was similar to the 
views exchanged between them at Yarzin. Also that 
the French Republic is completely in accord with the 
Imperial Government of German}'’ about the desir- 
ability of arriving at a mutual understanding respect- 
ing the delimitation of territory over the IVest Coast 
of Africa, especially where the German possessions 
border on those of the French. He likewise acknow- 
ledges that the friendly accord between the two Govern- 
ments is connected with principles of the highest 
importance to trade in Africa, of which the chief 
are those which must govern the freedom of trade in 
the basin of the Congo. He also assents to the idea 
that whereas the African International Association, 
which has established a number of stations on the 
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Congo, dcclfircs itself ready to admit that principle 
over all the territory under its control, France should 
grant freedom of trade over that which she now owns, 
or may hereafter own on the Congo, and that France 
declares her willing-ncss to permit this freedom to 
continue in the event of her reaping the benefit of the 
arrangements touched upon by the Prince, which 
assures to France the right of preference in case of 
the alienation of the territories aerpured by the Asso- 
ciation. He defines freedom of commerce to mean free 
access to all flags, and the interdiction of all monopol}' 
or differential duties ; hnt not excluding the establish- 
ment of taxes to compensate for useful expenditure 
incurred in the intei'ests of commerce. Wlrilo freely 
extending the.se Leneficial concessions to commercial 
enterprise in the Congo basin, Baron do Courcel 
states that France is not willing that G-ahoon, Guinea, 
or Senegal shoidd .share them ; but solely the Congo 
and the Niger. With other view's expre,ssocl by 
Prince Bismarck, the French Government wc are told, 
holds identical ideas, and Mons. Jules Ferry acquiesces 
with the Prince in sending an invitation to the other 
Cabinets interested in African trade, for the piu’pose 
of convening a Conference wbicb shall pronounce 
upon the respective stipulations irnrtually agreed upon 
by France and Germany. 

On the 2nd of October Baron cle Courcel replies 
to a letter addre,s,sed to him by Prince Bismarck : — 


" My Prince, — I have lost no time in informing my Govornmont of the 
ews expressed in the communication of your Serene Highness, dated 
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September 30th, respecting the meeting at Berlin of a Conference of the ^ 1,0 Eorliu 
roprescutativos of the different nations interested in the trade of "West Confei-ence. 
Africa. Tlie Govemmeut of the Eepuhlic instructs mo to inform you of 
its aeqniesconco in your suggestions regarding the date of tlio opening 
of the Conference, and the procedure to bo followed for the iuritation- 
M, Jules Teiry thinks, like your most Serene Higlinos,s, that bc.sidcs 
Ifrancc and Germany, the Powers which ought first of all to take part in 
this Goiifereuoe are Groat Britain, the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, 

Belgium, and the United State.? of North America. Ho al.so concur, s in 
your opinion, tliat in order to assure the general assent to the resolutions 
of tlio Conference, it would be advisable to invite later on all the great 
Power, s and the Scandinavian States to as.sooiatc themselves with the 
deliberations. 

(Signed) '-'Alphonse be Coukoel.” 

Accordingly, invitations tvere issued, to the under- 
mentioned G-ovemments, and on the 15th of November 
there were gathered at Berlin the following plenipo- 
tentiaries, who were empowered to take part in the 
Conferences. 


For the Gentian Umpire and 
the Kingdom of Prussia . 


For the Austrian Empire, 
Kingdom of Bohemia, and 
of Hungary , . . . 

For the Kingdom of Belgium 


For the Kingdom of Denmark 
For the Kingdom of Spain . 


Otho, Prince dc Bismarck, President of the 
Council of Ministers, and Chancellor of 
the Gorman Empire. 

Paul, Count I-Iatzfcldt, Ministoi- of State 
and Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Angnsto Bnseh, Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

Hen- Henri dc lvu.sscrow, Counsellor in 
flic Doitartmcnf of Foreign Affairs. 

Emeric, Count Szechenyi do Sarviiri Folso- 
Videk, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotciitiary, 

Gabriel, Count you der Sfraten Ponthos, 
Envoy Estraoi-dinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

August, Baron Lamlxn-iaont, Minister of 
State, Envoy E.xtraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Emile dc Vind, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Don Francisco Merry y Coloin, Count dc 
Benomar, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 
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The Berlia For HioEepublic of tlior'nitecl 
Coufereucp. of jsoi'th America . 


For the Republic of France . 

For the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Empire of India. 

For the Kingdom of Italy . 

For the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands and tho Duchy 
of Luxembourg. . . . 

For the Kingdom of Portugal 
and the Algarves. . . . 


For the Empire of all tho 
Eussias 


For the Kingdom of Sweden 
and Norway 

For the Empire of the Oito- 
mans 


.lohn A. Kasson, Estj., Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Henry S. Sanford, Esq., formerly American 
Minister to Belgium. 

Alphon.so, Baron de Coiircol, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

Edward, Count de Laimay, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

Phillippo Ei’cdcric, jonkbeor A'an dor 
Hoeven, Envoy Extraordinary and 
hlinister Plenipotentiary. 

Senhdr da Serra Gome.s, Marquis de Pena- 
liol, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Sonlior Antoine Serpa de Pimentel, Coun- 
cillor of State. 

Pierre, Count Kapnist, Privy Counsellor, 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to tho King of tho 
Netherlands. 

Gillis, Baron Bildr, Licut.-Genoral, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Melicnietl Said Pacha, Vizier and High 
Bignitary, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. 


/ 


In the suite and attached to these high and puissant 
functionaries were the various delegates and experts 
who were either appointed by their respective Govern- 
ments or by the Plenipotentiaries themselves. 


Vhth the German Eepresentatives 
„ French Ambassador . 


British Ambassador 


Italian Ambassador 


Herr Adolpho Woorinan. 
Mons. Dubuisson. 

Moils. Eiigelhardt. 

Hr. Ballay. 

Hon. Eobert II. Meade. 
Henry Percy Anderson, Esq. 
Mr. Hemming. 

Mi. AV. E. Crowe. 

Coniit Christoforo Negri. 
Senator Montegazza. 


r 
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"With the Spanihli Amliassador . 

„ Duteii Ambassador 

,, Portugueso Peprcs>ent.i- 
tives 

„ Belgian Ambassador . 

„ American Plcnipotcntiaiies 


Col. Cocllo y Dus.id.1, President of The Beilm 
the Sirauisli African Society. Confeience. 
A. D. Bloemc, Esq., of Banana Point, 

Congo Eiver. 

Scuhor Luciano Cordciio. 

\ 

Capt. Carlos du Bocagu. 

Col. Straucli. 

Mobs. Enisle Banning. 

The Author, lu, ~ Advisor. 


The secretaries of the Conference were Mons. Eaindrc, 
of the French Embassy, Count Wm. Bismarck, and 
Vice-Consul Dr. Schmidt. 

The sittings vvere held in the German Chancellor’s 
palace on lYilhelmstrasse, in the same room where the 
Berlin Congress sat in 1878. 

'When the members of the Conference had assembled, 
the afternoon of the 15th of November, Prince Bismarck 
rose to formally open it, and in his short address he 
declared that the Conference had met for the solution 
of three main objects, namely : — 

1. The I'roe navigation, rvith freedom of trade, on 
the River Congo. 

2. The free navigation of the Eiver Niger. 

3. Tlie formalities to be observed for valid annexation 
of territory hi future on the African continent. 

Sir Edward Malet replied, that while he echoed the 
philanthropic sentiments of the Prince, and accepted 
the above three points for discussion, his Government 
was willing to see the principles of Free Trade ap- 
plied to the Niger, but stipulated that the surveillance 
over the execution of those principles should not be 
conceded to any international body, as that was the 
duty and privilege of Great Britain, being the chief 
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iNiger, 

In order to make a consecutive narralivo of the 
principal events connected with the sittings, I append 
a brief diary of the events which led to the final 
act * 

liTovember 19th. — Portugal declares its acceptance of 
the principle of freedom of commerce. 

Count de Launay declared his adhesion to the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade and navig-ation. 

The American Minister makes a speech in harmony 
with the principles for which the Conference has been 
invoked ; is complimentary to the author, and informs 
his colleagues that the author has been iippointed 
technical deleg'ate for the United States. 

A Commission is to he appointed to consider tlie 
boundaries and the e.vtent of the territories in "lYestcru 
Africa in which Fi’ee Trade is to be established. 

The plenipotentiaries are entertained at dinner by 
Count Hatzfeldt, Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

November 20th. — A Commission composed of the 
plenipotentiaries and delegates considered the definition 
of the Congo basin. There was a curious reluctance 
To speak, as .thougli there was .some grand scheme of 
State policy involved. Finally Mons. Banning briefly 
stated that the Congo basin signified the area of land^ 
drained by the river. Colonel Strauch acquiesced in 
Mons. Banning’s remarks. I being next c i the roll 
of delegates was asked, and' replied at length (see 

* See Appendix. 
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f Appendix), argning for a broad commercial delta The Berlin 
380 miles wide to a free commercial basin, that is, 
from the mouth of the Loge river to 2^ 30' S. Lat., 

1 and also suggested, cpiite unexpectedly to the members, 

I that it would be wise to extend the same liberty for 
J trade across Africa to witliin one degree from the sea- 
^ coast from N. Lat. 5° to and inclusive of the lower 
Zambezi. Mr. Anderson, of the English Foreign Office, 
endorsed ray remarks about the breadth of the fi'ee 
outlet to the commercial basin of the Congo. Mons. 
de Eloemc, on the part of Holland, also Avarmly sup- 
ported the proposition. The Portuguese delegates pro- 
posed to narrow the outlet solely to the river-mouth. 

Dr. B'.vllay argued that the outlet to the commercial 
basin should he restricted to the affluents flowing to 
the Congo below Stanley Pool, Avhich near the mouth . 
would be only tAventy miles Avide. 

November 24th.-— The Commission finally accepts 
the definition of the free littoral or dehouchare of 
the commercial basin as proposed by Mr. Anderson, 

M. de Ploeme and myself, and agreed that tlie same 
freedom of commerce should be extended east as 
far as tlic Indian Ocean, Avitli due reserve to the 
rights of suzerainty now existing along tiie Oriental 
coast. 

Mons. de Bloemc delivered an interesting speech 
respecting the Dutch commerce on the Congo, and 
Herr Woerman gave eA'idence as to the character and 
extent of the trade on the West Coast. 

This evening I dined with Prince Bismarck, I am 
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rejoiced to discover that the grandeur to which he has 
attained is due solely to his honesty, resolution, and 
clear-e 3 'ed comtnon-sense, unallo 3 md by any one grain 
of cant or false sentiment. 

November 30th. — An unanimous decision was arrived 
at in favour of freedom of trade througdiout the newly- 
defined Congo basin (see Appendix for the Declaration). 

I made a speech about the religious and missionar}’ 
enterprise in the Congo basin. 

December 3rd. — The special sub-committee continued 
its deliberations for the Actes de Nacii/ation. The da}* 
before Sir E. Malet, on the part of England, declared 
that “ Great Britain engages herself to protect mer- 
chants and foreigners of all nations engaging in com- 
merce in those portions of the course of the Niger 
which are or will he under its sovereignty or its 
protectorate equally as if they were its own subjects, 
provided always that these merchants conform to the 
regulations which are or will bo established in terms 
of that which precedes.” 

Mr. Wm. H. Tisdel, appointed by the United States 
Government, has just set out for the Congo to report 
upoir the advantages to American trade. 

December 13th. — The Grand Committee of the Con- 
ference approved the Congo and Niger Acts of Navi- 
gation. 

December 17th. — On the 8th of November Germany 
recognised the International Association, and to-day 
Sir Edward Malet, on behalf of Great Britain, followed 
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her example on conditions nearly similar to those of The Berlin 
Grermany. The question of delimitation of course is 
not touched upon until some agreement has been 
arrived at with France and Portugal. 

December ISth. — There was a full meeting of the 
' plenipotentiaries to-day, at which the Actes de Ntivl- 
' (jation for both Niger and Congo were approved. 

December 19th. — Italy signed the Conrention with 
Colonel Strauch to-day, recognising the International 
Association. 

' A scheme was brought out at the Conference for the 
i enforcement of temperance on the Congo by Italy, hut 
' it was strenuously opposed by Grermany and Holland. 

^ Baron dc Courcel produced a counter-motion, which is 
j more likely to be accepted, 

( December 22nd. — The Commission discussed and 
approved the “ motion ” on liquor traffic. 

December 23rd. — The Conference accepted the ap- 
proval of the Commission regarding the liquor traffic, 
but added that measures taken to prevent its abuse 
shall irot be taken as a breach of the Free Trade 
princii^les already accepted ; after which an adjourn- 
ment until the 5th of January was agreed to. 

December 24th. — Austria recognised th« flag of the 
Internatioiral Association as that of a friendly State in 
terms similar to those of Germany, with reserving 
clauses respecting Consular jurisdiction like those of 
England and Italy. 

The diplomatic agents of the Association are at 
work in Paris about a treaty with France. 
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Jfinuaiy atli, 1885. — The Conference resumed its 
labours to-day, and discussed the propositions relating 
to the slave trade tendered hj Sir E. B. Malet and 
Mr. John A. Kasson. As recasl, these cnihody both 
proposals, and will form a separate declaration. 

January Gth.- — The plenipotentiaries received at a 
Conference held this day the draft Declaration relating 
to the formalities to he observed when taking possession 
of new territory on the coasts of xVfrica. It enjoins 
the necessity of a simultaneous notification to all 
the other signatory Powers to obtain recognition, 
and to make possession valid, and recogmises the 
obligations of such annexing potvers to establish and 
maintain a jurisdictio]r sufficient to ensure the observ- 
ance of peace as well as respect for acr|uired 3'ights, 
and as the case may be for the conditions under 
which freedom of trade and of transit shall have been 
guaranteed. 

January 7th. — The Declaration prohibiting slave 
trade in the Congo basin was adopted by the Con- 
ference. It says ; “ Each of the Powers exercising’ 
sovereign rights or influence in the regions forming 
the conventional!}' established Congo basiji declare that 
these regions shall not be used as markets or routes of 
transit for the trade in slaves, no matter of what race. 
Each of these Powers binds itself to use all the means 
at its disposal to put an end to this trade, and to punish 
those engaged in it.” 

A large assemblage from the Rhine Province and 
"Westphalia honoured me with a banquet to-day, and 
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listened to iny remiirks about the advantages offered The Berlin 

. IT* p 1 /-^ Conferouce. 

to commerce in the basm ol the Congo. 

January 8tli. — I lectured to a remarkably entlmsiastic 
audience at Frankfort this evening, on Central Africa, 
and the benefits likely to accrue to Europe from the 
labours of the Conference, A diploma from the oldest 
established Geographical Society in Germany, and 
another from Prince Hohenlobe Langenburg. on behalf 
of the German Colonial Association, were bestowed 
on me. 

January 0 th. — I lectui’ed at Wiesbaden to-day, and 
was honoured with a banquet. 

The plenipotentiaries discuss the Declaration respect- 
ing formalities, and several days’ delay are caused 
piincipally through Sir E. Malet not having received 
definite instructions from the British Foreign Office 
upon the points mentioned. 

January 19th. — Prince Bismarck entertained the 
plenipotentiaries and delegates at a banquet given at 
his palace. An interesting feature at these banquets 
are the elaborate menus in fashion illustratins' the 

o 

Congo and Afiican scenery. 

Jannary 28th. — After a long delay the third point, 
which referred to the foundation required on taking- 
possession of a portion of the African coast, in the 
programme of the West African Conference, was dis- 
posed of to-day. 

January 31st. — The official rep)ort on the regulations 
to he observed in regard to future annexations was 
approved at a plenary sitting of the Conference. 
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February 5tli. — France concluded a treaty with the 
International Association to-day at Paiis, by which the 
frontiers between their respective territories are recog- 
nised to be as follows: On the north tlie course of the 
Chiloango river, thence from its source to near Man- 
yanga, thence the River Congo, upward through the 
centre of Stanley Pool, and along the Upper Congo as 
far as and inclusive of the basin of the Likona. The 
flag of the Association is to he regarded by France as 
that of a friendly State, and the Government of the 
Republic is to use its good offices in the effecting an 
amicable understanding between Portugal and the 
Association. 

February 6tli. — Russia formally recognised the Asso- 
ciation Internationale du Congo to-day, and signed a 
Convention with its President. 

February 10th. — Sweden recognised the Association 
to-day, and signed a Convention with it. 

February 13th.— The Acte Generate was discussed 
at a meeting of this day’s Confei’ence. Mr. Kasson, on 
behalf of the United States, opposed the proposal to 
give it the form of a Treaty. 

February 14th. — Tlie Commission sat this afternoon 
to deliberate upon the neutrality question. 

February 15th. — A Delimitation Convention has 
been at last signed between Portugal and the Associa- 
tion, by which the former obtains all the south or left 
bank of the Congo from the sea as far as the rivulet at 
Uango-Ango. The line between these territories runs 
goutb through the mouth of this rivulet, to the latitude 
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of Nokki, thence east to the Kwa or Kwango. On The Berlin 
the littoral north of the Congo, Portuguese territory 
begins at the little stream near Cabo Lombo, or Red 
Point, and thence extends along the sea-coast to Mas- 
sabe. In depth this territory extends inland about 
35 miles, forming' an enclave into that ceded to the 
Association. 

The International Association has obtained through 
these late Conventions with France and Portugal a strip 
of , sea-coast extending from Banana Point to Cabo 
Lombo, twenty-two miles in length. All of the north, 
or right bank, as far as the Cataract of Ntorabo Mataka, 
three miles above Manyanga Station, with back country 
inland, as far as the Chiloango River. On the south, or 
left bank, the territory of the Association begins at 
Uango-Ango rivulet, and ends at Lake Bangweolo. 

Inland it rims south from the mouth of the Uango- 
Ango rivulet to the latitude of Nokki, thence east 
along that parallel to the Kwa or Kwango, thence the 
line ascend.s the Kwa to S. lat. G°, which it follows 
to the River Lubilash. Ascending the Lubilash, it 
runs soutli to the water-parting between the Zambezi 
and the Congo, which it follows to Lake Bangweolo. 

From the eastern side of the lake the line runs to Lake 
Tanganika, and follows its western shore to the Rusizi 
jnfluent, and up along its course until it touches east 
long. 30°, as far as the water-parting between the 
Congo and Nile waters, whence it strikes westward to 
East long. 17°, and thence along that meridian south- 
Avard to the Likona Basin. 

2 D 
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February lOtli. — The Commission was engaged this 
afternoon in deliberating upon the French neutrality 
proposal. 

February 21st. — The neutrality question has been 
adopted. Baron Lambermont’s report on the final Acte 
was read. 

February 23rd. — Belgium has formally recognised 
the International Association, the Treaty being signed 
to-day. Denmark has also declared by treaty its recog- 
nition of the new State of the Congo. 

Dr. Busch, the acting President, communicated to 
the Conference the fact that nearly all the Powers 
assembled had concluded Conventions for the recog- 
nition of the International Association, and declared 
not only his personal gratification at the news, but 
also that the G-erman Government entertained the 
warmest sympathy with the magnanimous efforts of 
King Leopold II., which had been so signally crowned 
with success. The assembled delegates expressed their 
cordial assent, and on their part recorded in the 
protocol a similar testimony of their appreciation of 
the great work of the King of the Belgians. {See 
Appendix.) 

February 26th. — The final plenary sitting of the 
Conference took place to-day. Prince Bismarck occu- 
pied the chair to formally close the meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Powers whom he had convoked to 
deliberate upon the important questions now settled. 

The final Act, which is engrossed on vellum, was 
signed by the nineteen plenipotentiaries representing 
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fourteen Europeau Power’s. Prince Bismarck then The Bei-iin 
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rose and introduced Colonel Strauch, the President of 
the International Association, to the members, and an- 
nounced that he, on behalf of that Association in its 
recognised quality as the Congo State, had expressed 
and signed its adhesion to the General Act of the West 
African Conference. After reviewing the labours of 
that high diplomatic bod}'-, the Prince concluded by 
thanking the plenipotentiaries in the name of the 
Emperor. 

Count de Launay, as doi/e7i of the plenipotentiaries, 
returned the thanks of his illustrious associates, saying 
that the success of the Conference was in a large 
measure due to the efforts of the German Chancellor, 

My own remarks upon the labours of the Conference 
must be brief. Two European Powers emerge out of 
the elaborate discussions protracted for such a long 
period, principally through the adroitness and skill 
of Baron de Courcel, and the concurrence of Prince 
Bismarck, with enormously increased colonial posses- 
sions. 

France is now mistress of a West African terri- 
tory, noble in its dimensions, equal to the best tropic 
lands for its vegetable productions, rich in mineral 
resources, most promising for its future commercial 
importance. 

In area it covers a superficies of 257,000 square 
miles, equal to that of France and England combined, 
with access on the eastern side to 5200 miles of liver- 
navigation ; on the West is a coast-line nearly 800 miles 

2 D 2 
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its boi’ders eight spacious river basins, and throiio-hout 
all its broad surface of 90,000,000 square hectares, 
not one utterly destitute of worth can he foiind. 

Portugal issues out of the Conference with a coast- 
line 995 English miles in length, 351,500 square 
statute miles in extent, a territory larger than the 
comhined areas of France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Great Britain. On the Lower Congo, its river bank 
is 103 miles in length. It can now boast of healthy 
pastoral lands to the south, oil and rubber producing 
forests northward, mineral fields in the north-eastern 
portion of its territory, and valuable agricultural 
regions in its eastern borders. If her own population 
were added to the aboriginal population of this African 
colonial territory, and distributed over its area, there 
would still be sufficient to give 32| acres to each 
Portuguese Avhite and black subject. Her home 
and colonial populations of all colours number now 
8,300,000. The area of her territories in Africa, 
Asia, and tlie oceans, measure 141,343 square miles, 
or 474,500,000 acres, sufficient to give each subject 
57 acres. Great Britain, on the other hand, with all 
her vast acreage of 5,05 G millions of acres, can only 
give to each of her 249,000,000 of people the small 
, portion of 20^ acres. 

The International Association surrendered its claims 
to 60,366 square miles of territory to France, and to 
Portugal 45,400 square miles, for which consideration 
600 square miles of the north bank between Boraa 
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and the sea were conceded to it, besides cordial recog- Hie Berlin 

Conference, 

nition of its remaining territorial rights from two 
powerful neighbours. 

To the world at large, the two j)owers above men- 
tioned have been also duly considerate, for the territo- 
ries surrendered to them by the Association have been 
consecrated to free trade, which, along with those recog- 
nised as belonging to the A.ssociation and which rrere 
pre-ordained for such uses, and those as yet unclaimed 
by any Power, but still reserved for the same privi- ^ 
leges, foi'in a domain ecpial to 1,600,000 square miles 
in extent, throughout which most exceptional privileges 
have been secured by the cordial unanimity of the 
riveraine of the United States and European Powers 
for commerce. With due reserve for the sovereign 
rights of Portugal and Zanzibar, this Free Trade area 
extends across Africa to within one degree of the East 
Coast, thus enlarging the privileged commercial zone 
to 2,400,000 square miles. 

Cynics may declare, on glancing over the large mile- 
age proudly claimed to have been reserved for free 
development and trade, that the advantages are only 
prospective ; that thei'e are no traders within the 
boundaries to be benefited by these liberal endow- 
ments. That is true enough ; but the absorption of 
Africa by European Powers was rapidly advancing, 
and considering that of the coasts there remained but 
little unoccupied,. it is something surely to have rescued 
such a large portion of Africa from final closure to 
possible commercial enterprise. 
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,The Ceihii Pliilantlii'opists arg'iierl very rationally in tliis vise : 
e u is already popularly supposed to be tlie most 

unhealthy continent in the world, A general dread of 
its climate prevails in the minds of men. It has been 
hut lately explored in its interior, and to all except a 
few geographers it is comparatively unknown. If 
EurojDean Powers are permitted to seize the coasts 
round about the Continent, and levy the usual differen- 
tial customs and high tariffs, they will for ever prevent 
, commercial enterprise from essaying the exploitation of 
any part of it. If, however, we cair guarantee these 
fertile and naturally productive territories larger privi- 
leges and absolute immunity from oppression, a few 
bold enterprising spirits may be tempted to venture 
inland, and their success will induce others to follow, 
until the continent is fairly won from harharism and 
un2mocluctiveness.” 

These philanthropic views have been realised. The 
merchant adventurer is fenced all around with guaran- 
tees against spoliation, ojr^Jression, vexation, and worry, 
and his Consul, the re^wesentativc of his Government, 
is charged with the jurisdiction over his person and 
property. At the gateway to the free commercial 
realm the Commissioner, with his colleagues, will 
take position, and will remain there close at hand to 
protect his interests. These officials will constitute a 
Court of Law called the International Commission, to 
whom he can always appeal for redress and pjrotection. 
Only on the exportation of the produce ho has collected 
can a moderate sum be charged, sufficient to romune- 
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rate tlie riveraine Grovemment for ita expenditure. The Beviio 

Confer'^nce. 

The liquor traffio may not he abused ; slave-trading is 
prohibited ; the missionary is entitled to special pro- 
tection ; and scientific expeditions to special privileges. 

To all these numerous privileges in behalf of commerce 
and humanity, the European Powers, and the United 
States, as well as the International Association, other- 
wise the Congo State, unanimously gave their apjDroval, 
and every political Power left the Conference with 
uncpialified satisfaction. • 

The author of this record likewise feels called upon 
to express his unbounded satisfaction with all that has 
been irrevocably fixed by the decrees of the assembled 
re25i'esentativcs of Europe. He expresses also his 25er- 
sonal thanks to His Serene Highness Prince Bismarck, 
and to the German representatives, Dr. Busch and Herr 
von Kusserow, for the remarkable patience they mani- 
fested during the protracted sitting, which gave time 
for the most advanced ideas to mature and bear fruit, 

Avhich the least impatience would have endangered •, 
to Baron de Courcel, for the exquisite tact he dis23layed 
thronghont his Presidency of the Commission, which 
charmed all who came within his cii'cle ; to each and 
all of the assembled pleni 2 )otentiaries for their many 
kindnesses and their enlightened co-023eration. All men 
who syin23athise with good and noble works — and this 
has been one of unparalleled munificence and grandeur 
of ideas — will unite with the author in hoping that 
King Leopold II., the Royal Founder of this unique 
humanitarian and political enter23rise, whose wisdom 
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The Bevliu liglitlv giucled it, and whose moral courage bravely 

Conference. . , , . , . . . . , 

sustained it amid varying vicissitudes to a happy and 
a successful issue, will long live to behold his Free 
State expand and flourish to be a fruitful blessing to 
a region that was until lately as dark as its own deep 
sunless forest shades. 


FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 
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The Co:'i3tERCfAL Basix of the Congo, as desceibe;j bx i'HE Actthor 

BEFORE THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 

To define the geographical basin of the Congo, -whether explored The Berlin 
or unexplored, is a very easy matter, since eveiy schoolboy knows Conference, 
that a river basin — geographically speaking — includes all that 
territory drained by the river and its affluents, large and small. 

The Congo, unlike many other large rivers, has no fluvial delta ; it 
issues into the Atlantic Ocean in one united stream between 
Shark’s Point on the south and Banana Point on the north, with a 
breadth of seven miles and an unknown depth; soundings having 
been obtained over 1300 feet deep. The Niger lias a flurdal 
delta extending over 180 miles of coast-line ; tiro Nile and the 
Mississipiu have deltas extending over a considerable breadth of 
coast-line. But when you ask me as to what I should consider as 
the commercial basin of the Congo, I am bound to answer yon . 
that the main river and its most important affluents running into 
it from the north and south and from tiro north-cast and north- 
west, east and west, south-east and south-west, constitute means 
by which trade ascending the river and its affluents can influence 
a much larger amount of territory than is comprised within the 
geographical basin. 

For all practical purposes the geographical basin of the Congo 
might be permitted to stand for the commercial basin of the 
Congo as well. When, howevor, wo 'begin to consider tlio com- 
mercial outlets from this basin of the Congo, wc must bear in 
mind that tbej^ extend, as a commercial delta to a commercial 
liasin, from St. Paul do Loauda to the south of the mouth of the 
Congo, as far north and including the Ogo-wai lliver. Whereas 
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Tlie Berlin much uf Lliu litturul tlmnigh which the coinmorciiil delta de- 
Conlereuce. bouohcs is already ocenpied, we find that the breadth of what may 
bo considered as the free commercial delta of the commercial basin 
of the Congo extends along the coast-lino from 1° 25' is. lat. to 
near 7^ 50' S. lat., 385 geographical miles. Eor the following 
reason : at Stanley Pool, 325 miles up the Congo from the sea, w'c 
encounter fleets of trading canoes which have descended the main 
river from as far uj") as tlie Equator from the affluents Jluhiiidu or 
Black Eiver, and the Kwango or Kwa, wdro wait ];)atientlj^ months 
at a time for the caravans from Loango, the Kniln, Landana, 
Kahinda, Zombo, Fimta, Kinzao, Kinscniho, Amhrizette, and other 
places on the coast, which bring Enropean goods from the coast to 
Stanley Pool to exchange for the produce of the Ppper Congo, 
notably ivory, rubber, and camwood pow'dor ; and after a time, 
having exchanged their goods, march back with such produce 
of the U^ppor Congo as rvill rc23a3' transjiorfc, to the European 
traders settled along the free coast-lino of 085 goograiihical miles 
just mentioned. These various channels of trade, formed hj' lui- 
instructod barbarism, maj’ then well V)e comjrarod to a eunnneieml 
delta. To define the commercial hiisin of the Congo bj' boundaries 
is very simple after the above remarks, and I will describe them 
as follows; Commencing from the Atlantic Ocean, I should follow 
the line of 1° 25' S. lat. cast as far as 13^ 13' Ion. oast of Green- 
wich, and along that meridian north until the rvatershed of the 
Niger-Biime is I'oachod, thence eastorlj.- along the watershed 
seirarating the waters flowing into the Congo from those flowing 
into the iShari, and continuing east along the water-par tin g 
between the waters of the Congo and those of the Kile, and 
southerly and castciij' along the rvatershed between the waters 
flowing int(j the Tanganika and tho.so flowing into the affluents of 
Lake V ictoria, and still dinging to the watershed to the east of 
the Tanganika southeiij' until the wator-jiarting between the 
waters flowing into the Zambesi and those flowing into the Congo 
is readied ; thence along that watershed rvestorly until the head 
waters of the main trihubaiy of the Kwango, or Kwa, is reached, 
whence the lino shown runs along the left hank of the river 
Kwango, or Kwa, to 1 ° 60’ 8. lat. ; thence straight to the Logo 
Eiver, and thonce along the left bank of that river westerly to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Bj' this delimitation jmu will have comprised the 
geographical or commercial basin and its jircsent commercial 
delta. 

Baron do Courcel asked what might the value of the trade in 
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tlio Congo basin bo cstiiuateil al, to ivliicli Mr. Stanley replied : The Berlin 
“ The Lower Congo and tbo immediate free littoral make a sliore- Conference, 
line 388 Englisli miles in length. This mileage produces a 
present trade of £2,800,000 annually. The Upper Congo is much 
more fertile, and, as it has a river shore of 10,000 miles, it 
ought to jn'oduce, if equally developed, a trade wmrth £70,000,00(1 
annually. Or, if we rcclton it in this manner, from the river 
Gambia to Loanda, along' a coast-line of 2,900 miles hr length, 
there fu'e employed forty-five steamers and eighty sailing vessels 
every j-ear. The Congo basin, with river hanks over three times 
longer, onglit to employ, if cqu-ally developed and oh'^nlly ex- 
ploited, throe times that number, or tiay 13.1 steamers, and 240 
.sailing vessels.” 

The Hon. ]\Ir. Kasson, Mini.ster for the United Strites, asked 
Mr. Staidey if lie would bo good enough to explain to their 
Uxocllciieies if a further extension of the free commcrcijil territory 
to the eastward would not be advantagcon.s to commero£!> to which 
Mr. Stanley replied: 1 journeyed in the year.s 1874, 1875, 1876, 
ami 1877, across Africa from east to west — that is to say from 
Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzibar, to Lake A'^ictoria. I circumnavi- 
gated that lake, and thence proceeded west and discovered Mnta- 
Hzige. lletraciug mj- steps to Lake Victoria, I journeyed to Lako 
Tanganika, whioli lako I also circumnavigated, and then pro- 
ceeded to Nyangwo and down the Congo Itivcr to the Atlantic 
Ocean. This journey was made across 21’ of longitude and ii]) 
and down 11° of latitude ; and I declare solemnly to you that, from 
a distance of ton miles from Bagamoyo, my starting-place on the 
east coast of Africa, until I .sighted an English flag at the mast- 
head of a mcrohf "'t river-.stcamcr on the Congo, along a journey of 
7600 miles, I nc 'cr saw a flag, or an emhlcm, or symbol, flag- 
staff, erection of -wood, stone, or iron, to indicate that I had 
come across civilised, or .scmi-civilised, power or authority ; the 
authority I encountered everywhere being the authority of in- 
dependent native cliicfs, exacting tribute on the eastern half, and 
opposing violence on the western half. At Ujiji and Jlyangwc I 
did meet a trading community of Arabs settled at each place. But 
they wore isolated and cut off by want of connection from their 
parent state at Zanzibar, and all comer's hither had been compelled 
to submit to paj^ tribute to the AYagogo, the AA^ahlia, the AVaviuza, 
and the AVakarang.a, independent native tribes who demanded the 
tribute in recognition of their rights to the soil over which the 
caravans piassed. Therefore, this being the case, I would iiropioso 
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'L'Jie Berlin tile free comincrciiil territory across central Africa slioulcl be 
(Jonferenee. comprised witliiii tlie following limits ; Begiimiiig- at tlie Allan tiu 
Ocean at S. latitude 1° 25’, tliis line slioukl run along that parallel 
east to longitude 13’’ 30' from tlie Greenwich meridian, thence' 
north along the meridian of 13’ 30' to latitude 5’ ; thoncc along 
that parallel of latitude eoutinuously east to within one googra- 
phical degree from the Indian Ocean. From this point the line 
should continue parallel -with the cast African coast at the 
distance of one geographical degree down to the right hank of the 
Zambesi, and the following rivers piercing this eastern line and 
having their exit into the Indian Ocean : The J ah, the Tana, 
the Pangani, the AVami, the Enfiji, or Lnfiji, the Eovmna, and the 
Zambesi — the latter as far up as five miles above the confluence 
of the Shire and the Zambesi sbonld bo declared free to naviga- 
tion ; thence from that point on the right hank of the Zambesi, 
across that river and along the water passing between waters 
flowing to Lake Xyassa, and those flowi)ig direct to other affluents 
of the Zambesi, northerly as far as the Congo and Zambesi 
watershed ; thence westerly along that watershed until the head 
waters of the Kivango or Kwa shall have been reached, whence 
the line shall follow the left Lank of the principal tributary to 
S. latitude 7° 50', and from that point tho lino to extend ^^iest- 
ward of the Loge river, and following tlie left bank ol' that 
river westerly to the Atlantic Ocean. AVithin the above 
described limits, the Congo basin, in addition to tho lacustrine 
basins of the Lakes A^ictoria, Albert, and Xyassa, and tho river 
basins of the low'er .Jub, the Tana, the Pangani, tho AAhuui, tho 
Lufii, the Eufiji, and the Kovuma, are comprised ; and I respect- 
fully submit that the more unrestricted this spacious commercial 
domain shall bo the sooner it will be subjected to the influences of 
(Jhristianity, civilisation, and commerce. It hears "within itself 
nearly all the products required by the necessities of Europe, and 
all the elements that might be needed fur its conversion from 
being an unproductive waste to be a material and moral profit to 
humanity. AVithin its bosom it contains nearly 80,000 square 
miles of lake ivater, the second largest rivoi' and river-hasin in the 
world, fertility that no equatorial or tropical regions elsewhere 
can match, a population I should estimate at ninety millions 
of people, great independent native empires, kingdoms, and 
republics, like Uganda, Kuanda, Unyoro, and the pastoral plain 
country like tlie Masai Land ; gold and silver deposits, abundajit 
copper and iron mines, valuable forests producing priceless timber, 
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inexhaustible quantities of nihher, precious gums and spices, xhe Berlin 
pepper and coffee, cattle in countless herds, and people who are t-'onfcreiioe. 
amenable to the courtesies of life provided thej' are protected from 
"the attaohs of the lawless freebooter and the murderous wiles of 
the slave-traders. These facts, I respectfullj- submit, are sufficient 
to justify me in suggesting that the more comprehensible j'et 
simjdc limit, s ju.st described should form the boundaries of the free 
commercial territory of Equatori.al Africa, and that free, un- 
restricted means of access should he secured to it, both from the 
cast as well as from the west. 

Laron de Courcel questioned Mr. Stanley as to the actual trade 
at present in the Ujiper Congo by which it might ho known what 
existing induceinonts there wore for the construction of a railway. 

Mr. Strinley replied that at present on the Upper Congo, according 
to ills calculations, the goods and articles required by the French 
settlements, the two English Mission Societies, tlio International 
Association, and native caravans would, if constrained to pay the 
railway the same prices as now paid for human transport, he suffi- 
cient to pay o per cent, on a capital of £860,000, which was ample 
for tho coiistruction of a light railway from Vivi to Isangila, four 
steamers at £10,000 each, between Isangila and Manyanga,'and a 
railway section 90 miles long lx;tween Manyanga and Leopold- 
ville. If, however, it was necessary to construct a direct line to 
Leopoldville from Yivi, tho cost would he £1,500,000, inclusive of 
all expenses, and a flotilla to jfly between the sea and Yivi. 

Sir Edward Jfalct asked 3Ir. Stanley if, in his opinion, the line 
of railway from Yivi to Stanley Pool would ho sufficient as a com- 
mercial outlet for tlio coniiiiorcc of the Congo basin? Mr. Stanley 
replied ; ( 'ertainlj^ not. It might he ,a sufficient outlet for the 
main channel of the rh'cr and tho lower iiortions of the affluents 
flowing into that channel, hnt it would not ho a sufficient outlet 
for tho upper portions of tho southern affliieirts, inasmuch as those 
find an outlet by the caravan route, via Piihe to Eengiiella and 
Angola, and Cassangc to Angola, and the northern portions of the 
north-western streams flowing into the Congo would naturally 
seek the caravan routes to the Gaboon, the Ogowai, and tho 
Kwilu-Niadi. I therefore strictly adhere to my deliiiiitatlou of 
the commercial basin 'which I have already had the honour of de- 
scribing to your Excellency. 

nis E.xcellcnoy the Plciiipotcnliary for the Governmoiit of tho 
Netherlands remarked that Mr. Cameron had written a hook wherein 
it was stated that canals might he constructed with advantage. 
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The Berlin He ivoukl be olsligod if 4Ii‘. Sfiniley -w-oukl iuforiu kiiu ivkotlicr ho 
tonferenco. ygen any localities where canals might be advantageously con- 
structed. 4Ir. Stanlej' replied that he knew only of one place, and 
that was hetween Lake Mantnniha and Lake Leopold II., by 
which a canal might easily be constructed, of a length of 25 
miles, to connect the two places along a depression which showed 
that at high water it was possible the two hikes might even be 
now connected. 

Baron de k'ourccl inqrrired wbetber tbero were any tunnels to 
be made along tbe proposed railway between Vivi and iStanloj"- 
Pool? Mr. Stanley readied in the negative. 

After some remarks from I)r. Ballay depreciatory of the value 
of the produce of the Congo basin, and of the Ogowai river as a 
channel for transporting produce from the Ujipor Congo to the 
sea, Sir. Stanley replied as follows : IVhcrcas l)r. Ballay ascended 
the Ogowai river, crossed the watershed, and dosconded the 
Alima river to the Upper Congo with a steamer and large quanti- 
ties of goods, and whereas !M. de Brazza likevlse ascended the 
Ogowai river and descended the Alima river, and on a former 
occasion stimck across to Stanley Pool, it is o^idcnt that tho 
Ogowai river must also ho considered a.s a stream hclonging to the 
commercial delta of the commercial basin of tlio Congo. And 
■whereas in 1881 I received from M. de Brazza a letter wherein he 
.stated that ho strongly recommended my .sending by tho Ogowai 
route my letters, and officens inciipacitatcd by sickness from 
further work, as from ex]ierienco he judged that route to he 
.shorter and superior to the route by the Congo to the sea, I 
am hound to take M. do Brazza’s owii written .statements, and 
Messrs, de Brazza and Ballay’s succes.ses by tho Ogowai-Alima 
route and OgO'wai-Stanlej’' Pool route a.s indisputable proofs of the 
correctness of my as.sertions that if the commercial hiisiii of the 
Congo, with its various outlets to the sea, shall be declared free for 
commerce to come and go untaxed, the free littoral sliould have its 
northern limit at is. lat. 1° 25' to long. 13° 30' east of Greenwich, 
and thence north along that meridian to the water-parting 
between the waters flowing to the Kiger-Binue and those flowing 
to the Congo, and that the southern limit of the littoral will bo 
just if fixed at the mouth of the Loge river, thonce east along 
that river easterly to the left hank of the Kwango or Kwa river 
at S. lat. 7° 50'. 
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PEOTOCOL, No. 9. 

Febriiarij 23rd, 1885. 

The sitting opened at Half-past Tliree o’clock, under the Presidency 
of M. Boscit. 

The Piesideiit, before proceeding to the oi'der of the day, com- 
municated to the High Assembly a letter which had been addressed 
to His Sorono Iligluiess Prince Bismaick bj- tho President of the 
International Association of the Congo, and which was in these 
terms : — ■ 

“ Prince. — Tho International Association of the Congo has 
concluded treaties in succession with all the Powers represented 
at the Berlin Conference (except one) wliich among their clauses 
contain a provision recognising its flag as that of a friendly 
State or Government. The negotiations in progress with the 
remaining Power will, there is every reason to hope, have an early 
and favourable termination. I bring this fact to the knowledge 
of your Serene Higliness in accordance with the wishes of Ilis 
Majesty the King of the Belgians in bis capacity as Founder of tho 
Association. 

“ Tho meeting and the dcliherations of tho eminent Assembly 
now in session at Berlin uiidor your High Presidency have 
materially oonti ibuted to hasten this felicitous result. The Con- 
ference, to which I beg to offer due homage, will, I venture to 
hope, he disposed to consider the accession of a Power who'e 
exclusive mission is to introduce civilisation and commerce into 
the interior of Africa as an additional token of the results due to 
its important labours. 

“ I am, with the profoundest respect, 

“ Your Seicne Highness’s most humble and 
most obedient servant, 

“ Straucii. 

“ Berlin, 23r(J Fchrnary, 1885. 

“ To Ilis Serene Ilighuess Prince Bismarck, 

“ President of the Berlin Conference.” 


The Berlin 
Conterence. 
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31. Buscii liaA/ing read this coiniimnicatioii spoke as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I believe I am expressing the unanimous feeling 
of the Conference in welcoming as a hapji}' event the communica- 
tion which has boon made to ns and which informs us of the 
almost unanimous recognition of the International Association of 
the Congo. IVe all of ns do justice to the elevated purpose of the 
work to which His Jlajesty the King of the Belgians has lent his 
name ; we all of us recognise the efforts and sacrifices hy means of 
which he has guided it to the point it has reached to-daj' ; we are 
all desirous that the most complete success may crown an enter- 
prise which can support so usefull}^ the object, s the Conference has 
had in view.” 

Baron de Courcei. then spoke as follows : — 

“ As representing a Power whose possessions horJer on those of 
the Inteniational Association of the Congo, I note with satisfaction 
the step taken by that Association in informing us of its entrance 
into international life. In the name of my Government I beg to 
express tho wish that the State of the Congo as now territorially 
constituted within dofiiiito boundaries will soon provide regular 
governmental organization for the vast domain whoso prosperity 
has been entrusted to it. Its noighboiirs will be the first to 
rejoice at its progress, for they will bo tlio first to profit by the 
development of its prosperit}’’ and bj' all those gnarautces of order, 
safet}', and good administiation with which it has undertaken to 
endow the interior of Africa. 

“ Tho new State owes its birth to tire generuiLs as})irations and. 
enlightened initiative of a Prince respected throughout Europe. 
It has been devoted from its cradle to tho practice of every liberty. 
Assured of the unanimous goodwill of the Powers here represented, 
let us join in the hope that it will fulfil the destiny promised for 
it under tho wise dii’cction of its august founder, whoso con- 
trolling infinence is the best assurance for its future.” 

Count Kai'Nisi' desired to join, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, in tho homage rendered by his colleagues to the enlightened 
and fertile initiative of liis Majesty the King of tho Belgians. 

Sir Edward Malet then spoke as follows ; — 

*• The part taken hj’ Her Majesty’s Government in recognising 
the flag of the Association as that of a friendly Government 
enables me to express the satisfaction with which we view tho 
constitution of this ucw State due to the initiative of His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians. For many years the King, for purely 
philanthropic motives, has spared nothing, neither personal effort 
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Mor pecuniary sacrifice, that could coiitrihutc to the realisation of 
his ohjeot. The world in general regarded his efforts ■with in- 
difference. Here and there llis Majesty received a little sjnnpathy, 
hut it was rather the sympathy of condolence than that of encou- 
ragement. It -was thought that the undertaking was heyond his 
strength, that it was too great to succeed. It is notv seen that the 
King was right, and that his idea was not Utopian, lie has brought 
it to a successful ending, not without difficulties, hut these very 
difficulties have made the success more striking. In acknowledg- 
ing the obstacles which His Majesty has had to contend with, we 
most cordially greet the new-horn State, and give expression to 
our sincere desire that it maj- flourish and increase under his 
protection. 

“ I may also he permitted on this occasion to express our acknow- 
ledgments to the Government of roriugal and to the Minister of 
Porlugal at liorliu for the friendly reception which they accorded 
to the suggestions wo had the honour to address to them on the 
subject of an arrangement between Portugal and the Association, 
and for the spirit of conciliation with which they have brought 
those negotiations to a successful close.” 

The Jlarcpiis of Pf.n.vfiel, as representing a Power Ijordering on 
the Congo State, declared his participation in the sentiments 
expressed by Baron C'ourcol in his address of welcome to the new 
Idtate. 

Count de Laux.vt joined most cordially in what had been said hy 
the President, by Baron Gourcol, and by Sir Edw'ard Malet. The 
Powers here represented had already almost unanimously recognised 
the new State which had ju.st been founded under the august patron- 
age of a sovereign ■who during eight j'oar's.'with a constanoj' rare and 
■worthy of great praise, had sjiared neither trouble nor personal 
sacrifice for the success of a noble and philanthropic enterprise. 
The whole world bore witness by its sympathy and encouragement 
to this work of civilisation and humanity, which was an honour to 
the nineteenth century, and of which mankind in general would 
for ever reap the benefit. 

The lT.\LiAisr Avm.tss.vnoi! also joined with pleasure in the senti- 
ments expressed by the Britisli Ambassador, with regard to the 
Portuguese Government and its Plenipotentiaries at the Cou- 
forcnoc. 

Count SziiCiicNYi spoke to the same effect as his colleagues, in 
whose sentiments he shared in every respect. 

Count Benomau said that Spain was the possessor of territories 
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in tlic neiglibonrhood of those under the control of the Interna- 
tional Association of the Congo. As rein’osonting a neigliLonring- 
state, he, in the name of his Guvoriiment, fully supported all that 
the President had said in favour of the work of linnmnity and 
civilisation originated by His Majestj’ the King of the r>clgians. 

M. do A’ind was happy to join in the good wishes which had 
already been expressed for the hap.piness and prosperity of the now 
Congo state. The linmanitariau and civilizing object of its founders 
was higlily appreciated by the Dani.sli Government. 

The Plexipotentiakt of Swedes amj Xueway also juined in the 
good wishes at tlie birth of tlic new State, and in favour of its 
development. 

Mr. Sasfoud said that the Goveriiiueut of the United States of 
America had been the first to publicly acknowledge the great 
civilizing work of King Leopold IT. by recognising tbe flag of the 
International Association of the Congo as that of a friendly guveni- 
inent. He was happy to find that this example had been followed 
by the Powers of the Old 'World, and it only remained for him to 
express his hope that he would see the crowning of the work 
in the participation of the Associatioi in the Acts of the; Con- 
forence. 

Said Pasha regretted that ho was not yet able to join officially 
in the sympathetic declarations of his colleagues. Only a few da}’s 
had ela2ised .since thi.s question of I'ccogni.sing- tho flag of the Inter- 
national Association had arisen. There had not been snfiieien t time 
for him to receive his instructions on the subject, but wliilc await- 
ing those instructions, he could say that personally ho had no 
objection to tlie constitution of the new State. 

Count U'ax der Stratex Poxtuoz thanked tho President for the 
tenns in which ho had spoken of His Majesty tho King of the 
Belgians. Tho sentiments thus cxpircssed would ho gratefully 
received by the King and iho Belgian nation; and Count AAu dor 
Straten Poiithoz would convey those sentiments to them without 
delay. lie was also bound to toll tJio Members of the High 
Assembly how deeprly ho was sonsihlc of tho sympathetic and 
unanimous a2)probation the3'^ had given to what had fallen from 
M. Busch. The praise bestowed on tho initiatii'O jjursned by tho 
King of the Belgians dcs2)itc so many obstacles, was jiraiso well 
merited. The Acts of the Conference gave jrractlcal exju-ession to 
Ills Majesty’s bold and generous ideas. Tlic Government and the 
Belgian nation would adhere with gratitude to the work elaborated 
bjf the High Assembly, and thanks to which there was henceforth 
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assured tlio existence of tiie new State at the same time as regula- 
tions wcTo laid down in the general interest of mankind. 

Baron La'\iui.ii.vos'i' spoke as follows : — 

“ If the President of the International Association of the Congo 
had the honour to sit amongst you, it would fall to him to reply to 
the words wo liaTO heard to-day, and which are so appreciative of 
the King of the Belgians and of his work. In his ahsenoe, and 
although representing Ilis Majesty under another title, my col- 
league and I thought we might he allowed to testify how fully we 
are sensililc of the etunpliment you have paid to the Founder of tin.' 
Association. 

“ Count Van dor Straten has expressed his sentiments, and in 
them I cordially join. Wc are well aware that we cannot go too 
far in expressing iu advance our gratitude, for we do so in His 
]\Iajc‘sty's name, iu recognition of the support that liis enterprise 
has received amongst yon, and wdiich support is not tlie least 
important guarantee of its success.” 

The President announces that the letter of the President of the 
luteruatioual Association of the Congo, and the various declarations 
it had given rise to would Become the Protocol of the sitting. It 
is considered convoniciit hj' many of the Plenipotentiaries that in 
order to oomplote Colonel Strauch’s communication, copies of the 
different treaties by which the International Association had oh- 
tained the recognition of the several Governments should ho boun 
togotlior and annexed to the Protocol. 


1885. 
Feb. 23. 
Berlin. 


DECLAEATIONS 

EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE l.'NITEI) STATES OP ^UIEEICA AND THE 
INTERNATIOSAI. A.SS0C1AT10N OF THE CONGO. 

The International Association of the Congo declares by these 
presents, that iu virtue of the treaties concluded with the legiti- 
mate sovereigns, in the basins of the Congo and Niadi-Kwilu and 
in the territories bordering on the Atlantic, there has been ceded 
to it a territory for the use and profit of the Free States, alioadj- 
established, or in conrse of establishment, under the protection and 
surveillance of the said Association in the said basins and adjacent 
territories, and that the said Free States succeed to the full rights of 
this cession. 

That the said International Association has adopted as its flag as 

2 E 2 
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well for itself as for the said Free States the flag of the International 
African Association, that is to sa 3 % a blue flag with a golden star in 
the centre. 

That the said Association and the said States have resolved to 
levj^ no customs dues on goods or products imported into their 
territories, or carried on the l oads that have been constructed round 
the cataracts of the Congo ; this resolution has been taben so as to 
encourage trade in making its way into Equatorial Africa. 

That they assure to strangers who settle in their territories the 
right to buy, sell, or lease the lands and buildings therein situated, 
to establish houses of business, and to trade on the solo condition 
of obeying the law's. They undertake in addition never to accord 
an advantage to the citizens of one nation without immediately 
extending the same to all othci’ nations, and to do all in their power 
to stop the slave-trade. 

In witness whereof, Ileurj' S. Sanford, duly authorised to that 
effect by the said Association, acting for it, and in the name of the 
said estates has hereto affixed his signature and his seal the 22nd 
of April, 1884, at the cit}- of Washington, 

(Signed) H. S. Saxfokd. 

L.S. 

Frederic T. Frelingiiuy.sex, Secretary of State, dnlj' authorized 
to that effect liy the President of the United States of Amevioa, and 
in conformity with the advice and consent given to that effect b}' 
the Senate, acknowledges to have received from the Association of 
the Congo the above declaration, and declares that in accordance 
with the traditional policj' of the United States, w'hicli enjoins their 
careful .attention to the commercial interests of American citizens, 
avoiding at the same time all interference in the controversies 
engaged in between other pow'eis, or the conclusion of alliances 
with foreign nations, the Government of the United States declares 
its sj'mpathy with and approbation of the humane and noble object 
of the International Association of the Congo, acting in the interest 
of the Free States established in that region, and commands all 
officers of the United States, either on land or sea, to recognize the 
flag of the International Association as that of a friendly Govern- 
ment. 

In witness whereof, he has hereunder affixed his signature and 
his seal this 22nd of April, 1884, in the city of Washington. 

(Signed) Fred. T. Frelinghuysen. 

) L.S. 

■ ) 
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CONVEKTION 

BETWEEN THE ElIPIRE OF GEEMASY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OP THE CONGO. 


1884. 
Kov. 8. 

Brussels. 


Article I. 

Tiro International Association of the Congo undertakes to levy, 
110 duties on articles or goods imported director in transit in tlieir 
possessions, present and future, in tire hasins of tlie Congo and the 
hJiadi-Kwilu, or in its iiossessions situated on the coast of the 
Atlantic Ocean. This freedom from duties shall especially extend 
to goods aird articles of eomineroo -which are transported on the 
I'oacls estahli.shod round the cataracts of the Congo. 


Article II. 

The subjects of the German Empire shall have the right of re- 
siding or settling in the territories of the Association. They sliall 
ho treated on tlie same footing as the subjects of the most favoured 
nation therein, including the inhabitants of the country, in all 
that concerns the protection of their persons or their goods, the free 
exercise of their religion, the claiming and defence of their rights, 
in matters of the navigation as well as in tlio.se of commerce and 
industry. 

Especially they shall have the right to buy and sell, and lease 
lands and buildings situated on the territories of the Association 
to found houses of business, and to engage flioroin in commerce and 
coasting trade under the German flag. 


Article jTI. 

The Association undertakes never to accord the least advantage 
to the subjects of another nation, unless such advantage isimmedi- 
atelj" extended to German subjects. 


Article 1Y. 

In case of the present or future cession of the territory of the 
Association or of a part of that torritoiy, the obligations contracted 
by the Association towards the Empire of Germany shall he trans- 
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feri'cd to the acquirer. These obligations and rights granted by 
the Association to the Empire of Germany and to its subjects 
shall remain in force after every cession to each new acquirer. 

Article V. 

The Empire of Germany recognises the flag of the Association 
— a blue flag -witb. a golden star in the centre — as that of a 
friendly state. 

Article VI. 

The Empire of Germany is ready on its part to recognise the 
frontiers of the territory of the Association, and of the new state 
about to be founded, as indicated on the map annexed hereto. 

Article VII. 

This Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged with the least possible delay. This Convention shall 
come into force immediately after the exchange of the ratifications. 
Done at Brussels, the 8th of November, 1884. 

(Signed) Couxt de Brasdexbouro. 
iStu.vucii. 


DECLAEATIONS 

EXCIIAXOED BETWEEX the GOVERSMEXT of her ISllITAXXIC JIA.IESTY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGO. 

Declaration of the Association. 

The International Association of the Congo, founded by His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians -vvitli the object of encouraging 
the civilization and commerce of Africa and also with humani- 
tarian and philanthropic intentions, declares by these presents as 
follows ; — 

1. That by treaties concluded with the legitimate sovereigns 
whose States are situated in the basins of the Congo and the 
Niadi-Kwilu, and in the territories boi dering' on the Atlantic, 
there has been ceded to it certain territories for the use and 
profit of Free States established or to be established in the said 
basins and adjacent territories. 
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That in Tirtne of these treaties, the Assooiatiun. is invested 
with the administration of the interests of the said Free States. 

That the Association has adopted as its flag and that of the 
Free States a blue flag with a golden star in the centre. 

4. That witli the object of allowing commerce to make its way 
into Equatorial Africa, the Association and the said Free States 
have resolved to lev 3 ' no duty on articles of commerce or mer- 
chandizo imported direct into their territories, or introduced hy 
the roads which have been constructed round the cataracts of the 
Oongo. 

o. That the Association and the said Free States guarantee to 
foreigners settled in their territories the free exercise of their 
religion, the rights of navig-ation, trade, and industr}', as well as 
the right to buy, soil, and lease land, buildings, mines and forests 
on condition of obedience to the laws. 

(). That the Association and the said Free States shall do all in 
their power to put an end to the slave trade and suppress slavery. 
Done at Berlin, the Ititli of Deceinhor, 1884. 

(Signed) Strauch. 

lu the name of the Association. 

Dj'XL.vRATiou or’ Tin; GovEEM.MEJcr OP Her Britannic Majesty. 

The Government of Her Britannic Majesty' declares that it 
accords its sympathy and appi'ohation to the humanitarian and 
philauthropio objoct.s of tho Association and, by these presents, re 
cognises the flag of the Association and the Free States under its 
administration as tho flag of a friendly Government. 

tSignod) Edward Malet. 

In the name of Her Majeslfs Government. 


COAYENTIOH 

UErWHEN THE GOVERNMENT OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGO, 

Seeing that the Government of Her Britannic Majestj^ has recog- 
nised tho flag of the International Association of the Congo and 
tho Free States under its administration as the flag of a friendly 
Govcrnniont 


18S4. 
Nov. 8. 
Brussels. 
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Beiiiji; of f)2iiinoii that it is advisable to regulate and define the 
lights of British euhjects in the teriitoiics of the said Free States, 
and to provide for siicli matters concerning the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction as shall bo indicated liereunder until tin; 
Association shall have jirovided in a sufficient manner fur tlie 
administration of justice with regard to foreigners, 

It has been agreed ; 


Article I. 

'I'ho International Association of the Congo undertakes to levy 
no duties of importation or transit on articles of coinmeroo or mer- 
chandise imported bj- British subjects into the said territories, or 
into the territories which hereafter may bo placed under its 
Government. This freedom from duty shall extend to merchandise 
and articles of commerce which shall he transported hy the roads 
and canals established or to he e.stahlishecl round the cataracts of 
the Congo. 


Airi'ioi.E II. 

British subjects shall at all times have the right to reside and 
settle in the territories which are or shall bo under the government 
of the Association. They .shall enjoy the sumo protection as sub- 
jects or citizens of the most favoured nation in all matters which 
affect their persons and tlieir goods, tlio free exorcise of their reli- 
gion, and the rights of navigation, commerce, and industry. Espe- 
cially thoj" shall have the right to hu}'', sell, lease, and lot lands, 
Iniildings, mines, and forests within the said territories; to found 
houses of business, and to engage in commerce and coasting trade 
therein under the British flag. 


AnncLK III. 

The As.sociation nndertakos to accord no ad\'antagc, however 
trifling, to the subjects of another nation, unless such advantage is 
immediately extended to British subjects. 

Article IY. 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland maj- nomi- 
nate consuls or other consular agents in the ports or stations on 
the said territories, and the Association undortalces to protect them 
therein. 
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AllTJCLE V. 

Eveiy British conswl or consular agent who shall have hcoii duly 
authorised l)y the Government of Her Britannic Majesty, shall 
have power to establish a consular tribunal for the district assigned 
to him, and shall cvoiciso sole and exclusive jurisdiction, civil as 
well as criminal, with regard to the persons and property of 
British sulijects within the said district, in acccrdance with the 
British laws. 


Autici.e YI. 

hTothing contained in the preceding article shall absolve an;> 
British subject from the obligation of observing the laws of the 
said Free States applicable to foreigners, but all infraction of those 
laws on the part of a British subject shall be referred to the British 
consular tribunal. 


Ari'icle A'II. 

If the inhabitaiits of the said torritorios rvhioh are subject to 
the Government of the Association do any injury to the person or 
property of a British subject, they shall bo arrested and punished 
by the authorities of the Association conformably to the laws of 
the said Free States. Justice shall be administered equitably and 
impartially on both sides. 


AunoLE Vlll. 

A British subject having grounds of complaint against an in- 
liabitant of the said territories, subject to tbo government of the 
Association, shall ajiply to the British Consulate and there detail 
his grievances. 

The Consul shall make an inquiry to ascertain that the com- 
plaint is well founded, and will do his utmost to arrange it ami- 
cably. Ill the same wajy if anj’^ inhabitant of the same territories 
shall have cause of complaint against a British subject, the British 
counsel shall hear his complaint and do his utmost to arrange the 
matter amicably. If difl'erences arise of such nature that the 
British Consul cannot arrange them amicably, be shall have re- 
course to the authorities of the Association to examine into the 
matter and end it equitably. 


1884. 
Dec. IG, 
Berlin. 
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Article IX. 

If an inhaLitunt of the said territories subject to the govern- 
ment of the Association should fail to pay any debt contracted 
■with a British subject, the authorities of the Association shall do 
all in their power to bring him to justice and procure the recovery 
of the said debt ; aud if a British subject should fail in the pay- 
ment of any debt contracted with one of the inhabitants, the British 
authorities shall in the same way do their utmost to bring him to 
justice and pirocure the recovery of the (Jebt. Ko British Consul 
and no authority of the Association shall be held respiousible for 
a debt contracted by a British subject, nor by any inhabitant of 
the said territone.s ■who is subject to the govennueut of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Article X. 

In case of the cession of any tcrritoiy which now or in the future 
shall be imdcr the goveriiuient of tlie Association, the obligations 
contracted by the Association in thepiresent Convention shall appily 
to the grantee. The engagements and rights accorded to British 
subjects shall remain in force after every cession with regard to 
every new occupant of every piart of the said territory. 

This Convention shall he ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged with as little delay as possible. This Convention shall 
come into force immediately after the exchange of the ratifications. 

Done at Berlin, the 10th of Decemher, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-four. 

(Signed) EnwARD Malet. 

Straucii. 


CONVENTION 

BETWEEN THE NETHEKLANDS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OP THE CONGO. 

Article I. 

The International Association of the Congo undertakes to levy 
no duties of impioi'tation, or transit on merchandise, or articles of 
commerce, imported by Dutch subjects -within the present or future 
possessions of the Association. The freedom from duties shall 
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extend to mDi'oliaudiso and .articles of commerce transported on the 
roads or canals rvliioh are or shall he established round the cataracts 
of the Congo. 


1884 . 
Dec. 47. 

Bru'SseU. 


Article II. 

Dutch subjects shall at all times have the right to reside or settle 
in the territories which are or .shall be subject to the Association. 
Thej'' shall enjoy the protection accorded to subjects or citizens of 
the must favoured nation in all matters concerning their poisons, 
their property, the free exercise of their religion, and the rights of 
navigation, commerce and industry ; they shall especially have the 
right to buy and sell, lot and lease land, mines, forests, and build- 
ings in the said territories ; to found therein houses of business, 
and carry on commerce and coasting trade under the Dutch flag. 

AirriCLE III. 

The A.ssociatioa undertakes to grant no advantage whatsoever 
to the subjects of another nation, unless such advantages are im- 
niecliatcly extended to Dutch subjects. 

Article IV. 

Ilis Majesty the King of the Ketlicrlands has the right to nominate 
Consuls or Consular Agents in the ports or stations of the said 
territories, and the Association undertakes to protect them. 

Article Y. 

Until the administration of justice shall Iiavo been organized in 
the Free State.s of the Congo, and until that organization shall 
have been notified by the Association, every Dutch Consul or Con- 
sular Agent, who has been dnlj’' .authorized by the Government of 
His Majesty the King of the Kotlierlands, may ostahlish a Con.snlar 
tribunal for the extent of the district assigned to him, and in that 
case will exercise sole and exclusive jurisdiction, civil as well as 
criminal, with regard to the jjersons and property of Dutch sub- 
jects witliiii the said district, conformably to the laws of the 
Netherlands. 


Article YI. 

Nothing contained in the foregoing article shall absolve anj' 
Dutch subject from the obligation of observing the laws of the 
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Pree States apiilicaL'lo to foreigners, but all infractions thereof on 
the part of a Dutch subject shall he referred to a Dutch Consular 
tribunal. 

Article Vll. 

If the inhabitants of the said countries, who arc subjects of the 
government of the Association, do any injury to the person or pro- 
perty- of a Dutch subject, they shall be arrested and pitnished by 
the authorities of the Association, conformably to the laws of the 
said Free States. Justice shall be administered equitably and 
imiiartially on both sides. 

Article VIIl. 

A Dutch subject having grounds of comjdaiut against an in- 
habitant of the said territories subject to the government of the 
Association shall apply to the Dutch Consulate, and there detail his 
grievance. The Consul shall proceed to enquire if the same bo rvoll- 
founded, and do all in his power to arrange the matter amicably. 
In the same way, if any inhabitant of the said territories has any 
complaint concerning a Dutch subject, the Dutch Consul shall hear 
the complaint, and do his utmost to arrange the difficulty amicably. 
If differences arise of such a nature that the Consul cannot arrange 
them amicably, he shall then have recourse to the authorities of 
the Association, for them to examine into the matter and end it 
equitably. 

Article IX. 

If an inhabitant of the said territories subject to the government 
of the Association shall fail in the payment of a debt contracted 
with a Dutch subject, the authorities of the Association shall do all 
in their power to bring him to justice, and procure the recovery of 
the debt, and if a Dutch subject shall fail in the payment of a debt 
contracted with one of the inhabitants, the Dutch authorities shall 
do all in their power to bring him to justice, and procure the 
recovery of the debt. 

Xo Dutch Consul nor any authority of the Association shall he 
held responsible for the payment of a debt contracted by an in- 
habitant of any of the territories .subject to the government of the 
Association or by any Dutch subject. 

Article X. 

In the event of the cession of the territory now under the 
government of the Association, or which shall he so at any future 
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time, or of any part of the said territory, all the ohllgations enn- 
tracted hy the Association in the present Convention shall bo 
binding on the grantee. These arrangements and rights accorded 
to Dutch subjects shall remain in force after the cession -with re- 
gard to any new occupant of no matter what part of the said 
territory. 

Article XT. 

The Association and the Free States engage to do all in their 
power to put an end to the slave-trade and suppress slavery. 


Article XII. 

The Kingdom of the Xothorlands, according its sympathy to the 
humanitarian and civilising object of the Association, recognizes 
the flag of the Association and the Free States placed under its 
administration — a blue flag with a golden star in the centre — as the 
flag of a friendly Government. 

Article XIII. 

This Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged with as little delay as possible. It shall come into force 
immediately after the exchange of the ratifications. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
it, and to it have affixed the seal of their coat of arms. 

Done at Brussels, the twenty-seventh day of the month of 
December, of the year one thon.sand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

(Signed) L. Gekicke. 

Steaucii. 


CONVENTION 

BETWEEX THE GOVERXMEST OF THE FRENCH RETUBLIC AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGO, 

Article I. 

The International Association of the Congo declares that it 
extends to France the advantages it has conceded to the United 
States of America, to the Empire of Germany, to England, to 
Italy, to Austro-Hungary, to the Netherlands, and to Spain, in 


1884. 
Dec. 27. 
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1885. vii'tiic of file Convention it lias concluded with the several Powers 
Feb. 5. of respective dates of the 22nd of April, the 8th of November, 
Pans. 19th, 24th, and 29th of December, 1884, and the 7th of 

January, 1885, and of which the texts arc annexed to the present 
Convention. 

Article II. 

The Association undertakes, in addition, to accord no advantages 
of any nature whatsoever to the subjects of another nation without 
immediately extending those advantages to Prench citizen.?. 


Article III. 

The Government of the French Eepublic and the Association 
adopt for the frontiers between their possessions : 

The Eiver Chiloango from the ocean to its mo.st northerly 
source ; 

The crest of the water-parting of the Niadi-Kwilu and the Congo 
as far as the meridian of Manyanga ; 

A lino to be determined, and which, following as much as 
possible, a natural division of the ground terminates between the 
station of Manyanga and the cataract of Ntombo Mataka in a point 
situated on the navigable portion of the river ; 

The Congo to Stanley Pool ; 

The centre line of Stanley Pool ; 

The Congo to a point to be determined up the stream of the 
Eiver Licona-Nkundja ; 

A line to be determined from that point to the 17th degree of 
longitude east from Greenwich, following as much as possible the 
line of the water-parting of the basin of the Licona-Nknndja, 
which forms part of the French possessions; 

The 17th degree of longitude east from Greenwich. 


Article IV. 

A Commission composed of representatives of the contracting 
parties, er[ual in number on both sides, shall be entrusted with 
executing on the spot the laying out of the frontier oonformahly 
to the preceding stipulations. In case of dispute the matter shall 
he referred to delegates nominated by the International Commission 
of the Congo. 
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Article V. 

Under the reservation of the arrangements about to take place 
between the International Association of the Congo and Portugal 
for the territories situated to the south of the Chiloango, the Go- 
vernment of the French Eepublic is disposed to recognise the 
neutrality of the possessions of the International Association within 
the frontiers shown on the annexed map, subject to the discussion 
and regulation of the conditions of that neutrality in accord with 
the other Powers represented at the Berlin Conference. 

Article A^I. 

The Government of the French Eepublic recognises the flag of 
the International Association of the Congo — a blue flag with a 
golden star in the centre — as the flag of a friendly Government. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Convention, and to it affixed their seals. 

Bone at Paris, the .jth of Febniary, 1885. 

(Signed) Jules Ferry. (L.S.) 

CoMTi; Paul de Borchcir.vve d’Ai.texa. (L.S.) 


1884. 
Feb. 5, 

Paris. 


CONA^ENTIOhT 

DETWEEX I’OllTL'OAL A\D TUE ISTERSATIONAL ASSOCI.YITON OF THE 

COXGO. 

Article I. 

The International As.sociation of the Congo declares that it 
extends to Portugal the advantages it has conceded to the United 
.States of America, to the Emp)ire of Germany, to England, to Italy, 
to Austro-Hungary, to the Netherlands, to Spain, to Prance and to 
the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, in virtue of the 
Conventions it has concluded with these several Powers of the re- 
spective dates of the 22nd of April, the 8th of November, the IGth, 
19th, 24th, and 29th of December, 1884, the 7th of January, the 
5th and 10th of February, 1885, and of which the Association 
undertakes to icmit authentic copies to the Government of His 
Most Faithful Majesty. 
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Feb. 14. 
Berlin. 


Article II. 

The International Association of the Congo undertakes in addi- 
tion to accord no advantages of any kind whatsoever to the sub- 
jects of another nation without immediately extending those 
advantages to the subjects of Ilis Most Taithful Majesty. 


Article III. 

The International Association of the Congo and Ilis Most Faith- 
ful Majesty the King of Portugal and tiic Algarvcs ado2it for 
frontiers betieeen their po.sses.sions in Western Africa the follow- 

To the north of the River Congo (Zaire) the light bank of the 
mouth of the river which enters tlic Atlantic Ocean to the south of 
the Bay of Cabinda, close to Ponta Vermclha, at Cabo-Lombo; 

The iiarallel of this last point jitolongcd up to its intersection 
with the meridian of the junction of the Culacalla with the 
Luculla ; 

The meridian thus determined to its meeting with the River 
l.uculla ; 

The course of the Luculla to its junction with the Chiloango 
(Luango Luce) ; 

The course of the Congo (Zaire) from its mouth to its junction 
Avith the small river of Uango-Uango; 

The meridian ivhich passes through the mouth of the small 
River Lrango-Uaugo hetAveeu the Dutch factory and the Portuguese 
factory, so as to leave the latter in Portugue.se territory up to the 
meeting of the meridian with tho parallel of Nokk ; 

The parallel of Nokk to its intersection ivitli the River Kuango 
(Cuango) ; 

From this pioint southwards the course of the Kuango (Cuaugo). 


Article IY. 

A Commission composed of representatives of the contracting 
piartie.s equal in number on both sides shall lie intrusted with the 
execution on tho spot of the laying out of the frontier conformably 
to the foregoing stipulations. In case of dispute the matter shall 
he referred to delegates nominated by the International Commis- 
sion of the Congo. 
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Article V. 

His Most Faithful Majesty the King of Portugal and the Algai-ves 
is disposed to rocoguiae tho neutrality of the possessions of the In- 
ternational Association of the Congo, subject to the discussion and 
regulation of that neutrality in accord with, the other powers repre- 
sented at the Berlin Conference. 


Article VI. 

His Most Faithful Majesty the King of Portugal and the Algarves 
recognises the flag- of the International Association of the Congo — 
a blue flag with a goldon star in the centre— as tho flag of a friendly 
Government. 


Article VII. 

Tho present Convention shall bo ratified, and the ratifications 
shall he exchanged at Paris within three months, or sooner if 
possible. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries of the two contracting 
parties, and His E.xcellonoy the Baron de Conreel, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of France at Berlin, as representing 
the mediating Power, have signed the present Convention, and 
thereto affixed their seals. 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the fourteenth day of the month of 
February, eighteen hundred and eighty-five. 

(Signed) Marquis de Pexmitel. 

Stuaucii. 

Alph. de Coup.cel. 


I 

DECLAKATIOK.S 

EXCHANGED DETIVEKN THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
international association op the CONGO. 

The International x^ssociafion of the Congo declares by these 
presents that in virtue of treaties concluded with the legitimate 
sovereigns in tho basin of the Congo and its tributaries, it has 
been ceded tho sovereignty of vast territories with the object of 
founding a free ind independent State ; that Conventions define the 
1 frontiers of the tonitories of the Association as regards those of 

1 YOL. II, 2 P 
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France and Portugal, and that the frontieis of the Association are 
shown oil the annexed map. 

That the said Association has adopted as the flag of the State 
administered by it a blue flag with a star of gold in its centre. 

That the said Association has re.solved to levj' no customs duties on 
merebandise or products imported into its territories or transported 
on tho roads -ndiich Lave been constructed round tlic cataracts of 
the Congo ; this resolution has been taken so as to encourage trade 
to make its way into Equatorial Africa. 

That it assures to foreigners who settle in its territories the 
right to buy, sell, and lease ground and buildings situated thereon, 
to establish houses of busine.s.s, and ti-ade under tho sole condition 
of obeying the laws. It umlert.ikes, in addition, to accord no 
advantage to the citizens of one nation without immediately 
extending it to the citizens of all other nations, and to do all in 
its power to put down the slave trade. 

In witness whereof the President of tho Association acting for it 
has hereunder afii.xed his signature and his seal. 

Berlin, the twenty-third day of tho month of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

(Signed) SmAUCit. 

The Belgian Government take.s note of the declaration of tho 
International Association of tho Congo, and by these presents 
recognises the Association within the boundaries stated, and I'eoog- 
nises its flag as that of a friendly State. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorized, have afGxed 
their signature and seal. 

Berlin, the twenty-third day of the month of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

(Signed) Cte. Auc. vax deu Stratex Poxtiioz, 
Barox Lajiuer.moxt. 


PEOTOCOL, No. 10. 

Sitting of the 2t5th of February, 1885. 

Present: ■ 

For Germany' : Prince B/smakck ; M. Brnscii ; M. de Kusseeow. 

For Austro-Hnugary : Count Szisciiexyi. 

For Belgium: Count Van per BtuatExX Ponteoz; Baron Lamber- 
MONT. 
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For Denmark : do Vind. 

For Spain : Count do Bexomau. 

k’or tlie United States of America; 3Ir. John A. Kassox; Mr. 

Henky S. Saxford. 

For France ; Baron do Courcel. 

For Great Britain : Sir Edward Malet. 

For Italj^ ; Count no L ruxAY. 

For the Netherlands : The JoiiiciiEER VAX der Hoevex. 

For Portugal : Marquis do Penafiel ; M. do Seepa Pimentel. 

For Piussia : Count Kapnist. 

For S'svedcn and Norway : General Baron Bildt. 

For Turkov : Said Pasha. 

Tho sitting opened at half-past two o'clock, under the Presi- 
dency of llis Serene Iligiincss Prince Bismarck. 

The President expressed his regret at liaving been prevented 
by the state of his health and the pressure of business from sharing 
in tho wliolo of tlie labours of the Higli Assembly which he, liow- 
over, had followed ^^’ith much interest. 

His Serene Highness then dolivorod tho following address : — 

“ Gentlemen, — Our Conference after long and laborious delibera- 
tions, has reached the end of its work, and I am glad to say that 
thanks to your efforts and to that spirit of conciliation which has 
in'osided over our proceedings, a complete accord has been come to 
on every point of the pii'ogrammc submitted to us. 

“ Tho resolutions which we arc about to sanction formally secure 
to the trade of all nations free access to the interior of the African 
Continent. The guarantees by which tho freedom of trade win be 
assured in the Congo basin, and the whole of tho arrangements 
embodied in the rules for the navigation of tho Congo and the 
Niger, are of such a nature as to afford tlie commerce and industry 
of all nations the most favourahlc conditions for their deYelo25ment 
and security. 

“ In another series of regulations j'ou have shown your solicitude 
for the moral and material Nvelfare of tho native jiojmlation, and 
wo may hoyie that those ^’I’incijdes adojitcd in a spirit of wise 
moderation will bear fruit, and help to familiarise those populations 
with the benefits of civilisation. 

“ The particular conditions under which are placed the vast 
regions jmu have just opened iiji to commercial enterpirise havo 
scorned to require special guai’antoes for tho preservation of jioaco 
and public order. In fact, the scourge of war would hecome jiar- 
ticulaiiy disastrous if the natives were led to take sides in tho 
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disputes "between the civilised Towers. Jiistlj- appi'ehen.sive of llui- 
dangers lliat siu-li an event might have for the interests of com- 
merce and civilisation, you have sought for lire means of with- 
drawing a groat part of the African Continent from the vicissitudes 
of general politics, in confining therein the rivalry of nations to- 
peaceful emulation in trade and industiy. 

“ In the same manner you have oudeavoured to avoid all mis- 
understanding and dispute to which fresh annexations on the African 
coast might give rise. The declaration of the formalities required 
before such annexations can he considered effective introduces a 
new rule into public law, which iu its turn will remove many a 
cause of dissent and conflict from onr international relations. 

“ The spirit of mutual good understanding which has distin- 
guished your deliberations has also presided over the negotiations 
that have been carried on outside the Conference, with a view to 
arrange the difficult question of delimitation between the parfieR 
exercising sovereign rights in the Congo basin, and which by their 
position are destined to he the chief guardians of the work wo aie 
about to sanction.- 

“ I caunot touch on this subject without healing testimony to 
the noble efforts of Ifis Majesty the King of the Belgian, s, the 
founder of a work which now has gained the recognition of almost 
all tho Powers, and which as it grows will render valuable service 
to the cause of humanity. 

“ Gentlemen, I am requested by Ilis Jlajc.sty the Emperor and 
King, my august Master, to convey to j’ou his warmest thanks for 
the part each of you has taken in tho felicitous accomplishment of 
the work of the Conference. 

“ I fulfil a final duty in gratefully acknowledging what tho Con- 
ference owes to those of its merahors who undertook the hard work 
of the Commission, notably to tho Baron do Conreel and to Baron 
Lamhermout. I have also to thank tho delegates for the valuable 
assistance they have rendered us, and I include in this expression 
of thanks the secretaries of the Conference, who have facilitated 
our deliberations by tho accuracy of their work. 

“Like the other labours of man, ihc woik of this Conference 
inaj^ he improved upon and perfected, hut it will, I hope, mark an 
advance in the development of international lehitions, and form a 
new bond of union between the nations of the cir ilisod world.” 

Count ve Lauxay thou spoke as follows ; — 

“ Gentlemen, we are all of us very pleased to see His Serene. 
Highness Prince Bismarck once more amongst us. 
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“ We have the honour to thank him for his speeoh, which horc 
the mark of such perfect courtesy, and for his flattering opinion 
of the eiforts which liave resulted in our general agreement. 

“ As you have just heaial, he has "been prevented, much against 
his inolination, from prcisiding in person at all our sittings, hut 
his mighty mind has hovered over this assembly. If ho has been 
obliged to delegate his functions, ho knew beforehand that he 
was putting them in good hands. In fact, Count Hatzfeldt and 
Under Secretary of State, M. Bnsch, have successively carried out 
their instructions wilh an intclligonce, a tact, and a spirit of con- 
ciliation that we are all of ns pleased to acknowledge. We owe 
them a debt of gratitude. Both of them liiive thoroughly entered 
into tlie principles that have been brought before us with equal 
precision and elevation of view ever since the beginning of the 
Conforonce. 

“ AVhatever may be reserved for onr work in the future — it 
rcniaius subject to the vicissiliides of all things human — we can at 
lU'esent at loa.st bear witness that we have neglected nothing that 
was at all possible to open up into the iuteribr of the African 
Continent a broad road for the moral and material progress of its 
native races and for the development of the general welfare of 
commorco and navigation. 

“Wo have, simultaneou.slj% served the cause of religion, of 
peace, of hunianitj-, and enlarged the domain of public international 
law. 

“ Snob was the object wo had in view. If we have succeeded in 
attaining it, a large part of the merit Is due to our illustrious 
President, the piomoter of the meeting of this Conference, the 
author of the programiue which formed the basi.s of our delibera- 
tions. 

“ I am thus secure of the unanimous assent of the members of 
this High Assembly in expressing to His Serene Highness Prince 
Bisinarclv onr cordial acknowledgment for his having, whether 
present or absent, given our labours their best direction. 

“ As we ai’c about to part, I think, gentlemen, that I am your 
faithful interpreter in offering the homage of our respectful grati- 
tude for the kindly welcome we have received from His Majesty 
the Emperor of Germany, King of Pnissia, and also from his 
august family.” 

At Count de Launay’s suggestion, the members of the High 
Assembly rise from their scats to mark their hearty assent to what 
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lias beon said by the Italian rejiresentative ivitli regard to Eis 
Majesty the Emperor. 

PiiiucE Bismakck thanks Count de Lannay for his appreciative 
remarks. He expresses a wish that the Plenipotentiaries and 
himself will in the course of their political life have frequent 
opportunities of meeting in that unanimously friendly spirit which 
has distinguished the Berlin Conference. Hi.s Serene Higlines,s 
hears witness to the satisfaction he has experienced at the excellent 
relations to which the Conference has given rise. 

The president consults the high assemhl}^ as to wdiether it wall 
he convenient before proceeding to the signature of the general 
act to have the document read. The general act already adopted 
in its entirety by the Conference has been printed and distributed 
to the Plenipotentiaries for their mature consideration. The 
high assembly may perhaps under the circumstances think it well 
to omit the formality of the customary reading. Should that be 
the general feeling-, it will be in accord with the opinion of the 
president. 

Said Pash.a considers the reading superfluous. 

The high assembly unanimously agrees to tlio suggestion 
offered by Prince Bismarck. 

The president formally announces that the high assembly having 
given the general act its definitive sanction, without wishing to 
hear it read over for the last time, it will perhaps immediately 
pass to the signature of the documents. 

However, before inviting the Blenipotentiaries to proceed to 
this formalit}', Prince Bismarck, in order to .simplify the order of 
business, desires to bring before the Conferenoo a eommunication 
which ought strictly to follow the signing of the treaty, and 
which is to this effect ; — 

“Pieferring to Article EXXTIl. of 1 ho Act just accepted by you 
I have the honour to make a comniunicalion to you which has just 
reached me. This is the adoption by- the International Association 
of the Congo of the resolutions of the Conferenoo. I will talco 
the liberty of reading this document, as well as a letter from 
Colonel Strauch, the President of the Association.” 

The President reads these documents, w-hich arc as follow's : — 

1. Act of Adhesion of the International Association of the Congo 
to the General Act of the Berlin Conference, of date the 26fh of 
February, 1885. 

“ The International Association of the Congo, in virtue of Article 
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XXXVII. of the General Act of the Berlin Conference declares by 
these presents that it adheres to the provisions of the said General 
Act. 

“ In witness whereof the President of the International Associa- 
tion of the Congo has .signed llie iircsent declaration and thereto 
affixed his seal. 

“ Done at Berlin the twonly-sixtli day of the month of Pehrnary, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

“ CoLONKr, STiiAUCir.” (L. S.) 

2. Letter from Colonel Stranch to his yerene Highness Prince 
Bismarck : — 

“Prince, — In virtue of the j^owers given to me by His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, acting as founder of the International 
Association of the Congo, powers sent herewith, and in conformity 
with Article XXXTl 1. of the General Act of the Berlin Conference, 
I have the honour to forward to tho Govcrnniont of the German 
Empire tho Act by which the Interjiational Association of the 
Congo adheres to the said General Act. 

“ I trust that your iSercne Highness will in accordance with the 
stipulation which forms paragraph trvo of the same Article notify 
this adhesion to the iStates that har-e signed the General Act or 
who will adhere to it. 

The International As.sociation of tho Congo will regard the 
favourable consideration given to its request as another proof of 
the friendliness of the Powers towards a Avork destined bj' its 
origin, its conditions of existence, and it.s object to aid in the 
accomplishment of the generous ideas of the Conference. 

“ I am, -with profound re.spcot, 

“ Y our yerene Highness's most humble and 
most obedient servant, 

“ Cot.oxm. Stuaucu. 

“ The Pre.sident of the International Association of the Congo.” 

“ Berlin, 26ih I'chmanj, 188o.” 

3. Powers conferred on Colonel Strauch. 

“ AVe, Leopold II., King of the Belgians, acting as Founder of 
the International Association of the Congo, give by these presents 
full poAvers to M. ytrauch. President of that Association, to sign 
the Act of accession to tho general treaty adopted by tho Berlin 
Conference. 

“ Leopold. (_L. S.) 

“ Brussels, 15</j February, 1885.” 
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Ilis Serene Higlmes,s Prince Pismavck then speaks as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen, — T helieve I express tlio feeling of the Assembly 
in greeting with satisfaction tiro step taken hj’ the International 
Association of the Congo, anil in jicknowlcclging its adhesion to 
our resolutions. The new Congo State is destined to bo one of the 
chief protectors of tire work wc have in view, and I hope it will 
have a prosperous development, and that the noble aspirations of 
its illustrious founder may be fulfilled.” 

At the Prosidont’s invitation, the Plenipotentaries then jn-ooeed 
to the signature of the final Act. 

The President announces that the sitting is at an end, and the 
High Assembly separates at half-past Four o’clooli. 


(Signed) 

SzfiCHEbtYI. 

Cte. Augte. der 

Steaten PoNTiroz. 

Bx. Lamdeemoxt. 

E. ViND. 

ColITE DE BeXOJIAR. 

Joiix A. Kasson. 

ALni. DE CoURCEL. 

Edward B. Mai.et. 


F. 1’. VAX DEE IIOEVEX, 
Mauciuis de Pexafied. 
A. ])H Serpa PniKXTET.. 
Cte. P. KArxisr. 

GiLEi.s Bildt. 

Said. 

V. Bismarck. 

Busch. 

V. Ku.sserow. 


Lauxay. 

Certified as agreeing with original, 


Eaixdre. 

Comte W. Bismarck. 

SCilMIDT. 


THE GENERAL ACT OF THE BERLIN CONEERENCE. 
In the Name of Almighty God. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, Ilis 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, &c., and King 
Apostolic of Hungary, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, His 
Majesty the King of Denmark, His Majesty the King of Spain, tho 
President of the Pnited States of America, the President of the 
French Republic, Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
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nf Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, Ilis llajesty the 
King of Italy, llis Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, Ilis Majesty the King of Portugal and the 
Algarves, &c., &c., &c., Ilis Majesty the Czar of all the Itussias, 
Ills Majesty the King of vSv.'Gdcn and. Norway, &c., &o., and Ills 
Majestj- the Sultan of the Turks. 

Desirous of settling in a spirit of mutual goodwill the most 
favourahle conditions for the development of commerce and civili- 
sation in certain districts in Africa, and ensuring to the natives 
the advantages of the free navigation of the two chief African 
rivers tlnat how into the AtLmiic Ocean ; desirous, moreover, 
of preventing inisnndcrstanding.s and disputes which may in 
the future arise as new tciritorics are annexed on the African 
coast, and at the same time an.xious to promote the moral and 
material welfare of the native races, have, resolved at the invita- 
tion addressed to them hy the Imperial Government of Germany, 
in accord with the Government of the French Eepublio to meet 
for those purposes in a Conferonco at Berlin, and have nominated 
as Their Plenipotentiaries the following : — 


Ills Majlsty the Ejii'eiioii of Gehuaxy, King of Prussia ; 

Le Sieur Otho, Prince BrsuAUCK, Ilis President of the Counoil of 
Ministers of Prussia, Chancellor of the Empire ; 

Paul, Count IIatzfeldt, His Minister of State and Secretary of 
State for the Department of Foreign Aftairs ; 

Le Sieur Auousii; Bu'Cir, Ills Privj' Councillor of Legation, and 
Under-Secrotarj’ of State for the department of Foreign Affairs ; 
and 

liS Siour Ilrxiii ui: Kussmiow, Ilis Privy Councillor of Legation of 
tho Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Ills Majesty me EMiunior. of Austuia, King of Bohemia, &c., and 
King Apostolic of Ilungary ; 

Lo Sieur Euiiiuc, Count Szloiilnyi de vS.vnvAra EELsd-YiDEic, Cham- 
herlain and Privy Councillor, Ills Anihassador Extraordinary 
and Plcnipotontiary to Ilis Majesty tho Eiuxieror of Germany, 
King of Prussia. 

His Majesty the KiX(! or the Beluiax.s ; 

Le Siour Gaeiuel AuriUSTE, Count Van ueb Straten Ponthoz, His 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to His 
Majesty tho Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia; and 

Le Sieur Auguste, Baron Lajiberjiont, Minister of State, Ilis Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipioteutiary. 
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His Majesty the King of Hea’iiakk ; 

Lo SicuT Eyiil de Yi'Sd, Chamberlain, His EnYoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pleiiipotoutiary to Ilis Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany, King of Prussia. 

His Majesty the King of Spain ; 

Don Franoisco Merry y Colon, Count do Benonar. Ilis Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plonipotentiary to His Jlajesty 
Emperor of Germ.any, King of Prussia. 

The President op the Hnited States of Ajierica ; 

Le Sionr John A. Kasson, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of North America, to Ilis 
Majesty the Emperor of Gormanj', King of Prussia ; and 

Le Sieur Henry" S. Sanford, Ex-Mitiistcr. 

The President of the French IIepurlic; 

Le Sieur Alphonse, Baron do Col'rcel, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of France, to His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany, King of Prussia. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdoji of Great Britain 
AND Ireland, Enpp.ess of India; 

Sir EtnvAiiD Baldwin Malep, Her Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King 
of Prussia. 

llis Majesty the King of Italy; 

Lo Sieur Edouard, Count do Launay", His Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany, King of Pi iissia. 

His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of 
Luxemisurg, &c. ; 

Lo Sieur Frederic Philippe, Jonkheer Yan der IToeyen, Ilis 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Ilis 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia. 

His Majesty" the King of Portugal and the Algarves, &c. ; 

Le Sieur du Sekra Gojies, Marquis de Pi'Enauel, Peer of tho Eealm, 
Ilis Envoy Extraordinary and iMinistcr Plenipotentiary to Ilis 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia ; and 

Le Sieur Antoine de Serpa Pimentel, Councillor of State and Peer 
of the Eealm. 

His Majesty the Czap. of all the Eussias ; 


Lo Sieur Pierp.e, Count Kapnist, Pi ivy Councillor, Ilis Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands. ^ 

His Majesty the King of Syveden and Noryvay, &c. ; 
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Lo Siour Gim.i-^, P>aron Bildt, Lioutonaiit General, His Envoy Ex- 
traordijiary and Minister J’lciiipotontiary to Ilis Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia. 

Ills M.vji:sty Tiiii iSarrAN oi' the Tuimcs; 

Meiie-\ii:i) iS-UD, Pasha, 'Vizier and High Dignitaiy, His Ambassador 
Extraordinary and PJonipotcntiaiy to Ills Majesty the Emperor 
of Geriirany, King of Prussia. 

"Who, furnished vith full powers, which Irave been found to be 
in good and proper form, have successively discussed and adopted. 

1. A declaration relative to the freedom of trade in the basin of 
tho Congo, its mouths, and circumjacent districts, with certain 
arraiigcnients connected therewith. 

A cleelaration concerning tho slave-trade, and the operations 
on land or sea, whicli supply tiro slaves for the trade. 

■'!. A dooluration relative to the neutrality of the territories com- 
prised in tho said basin of tlie Congo. 

4. An act as to the navigation of the Congo, wl)iuh takes into 
consideration the local circumstances affecting the river ; its afflu- 
ents, and the waters that arc similar to them, tho general principles 
set forth in Articles lOS to IIC of the final Act of the Congress of 
d'icnna, and intended to regulate hetween the signatoiy powers to 
tlnit act, the free navigation of navigable watercourses that separate 
or traverse .several States ; principles that have once been generally 
applied to the rivers of Europe and America, and notably to the- 
jfamibo with the modifications foreseen bj' tho Treaties of Paris of 
I85G, of Berlin of 1878, of London of 1871 and 1883. 

0 . An act fijr the navigation of tho Kiger, which also takes into 
consideration the loo.il circumstances affecting this liver and its 
affluents, on the same principles set forth in Articles 108 to 116 of 
the final Act of the Congres.s of Vienna. 

6. A dedal ation introducing into international relations uniform 
rules with regard to annexations wliiclr may take place in the- 
future on the African continent ; 

And having decided that those various documents could be use- 
fully combined in a single deed, liave collected them in a general 
act composed of the following articles. 

CHAPTEE I. 

Eeclaration relative to the fieedom of commerce in the basin of 
the Congo, its mouths, and circumjacent districts, with certain 
arrangements connected therewith. 
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A.nTICLE I. 

The trade of all nations shall he entirely free ; 

1. Ill all the territories constituting tlio basin of the Congo and 
its affluents. The basin is bounded by the crests of the adjoining 
basins, that is to say, the basins of the Kiari, of tbc Ogowe, of the 
Shari, and of the Nile towards tlio iiortli ; by the lino of the 
eastern ridge of the affluents of Lake Taiiganjul^a towards the east ; 
hy the crests of the basins of the Zambesi and the Logo towards 
the south. It consequently embraces all the tcnitorics drained hy 
the Congo and its affluent^, comprising thcroin Lake Tanganyika 
and its eastern tributaries. 

2. In the maritime zone e.iitending along {ho Atlantic Ocean 
from the parallel of 2° 00' south latitude to the mouth of the Loge. 

The northern limit will follow the parallel of 2’ 30' from the 
coast until it reaches the geographical hasiu of the Congo, avoiding 
the basin of the Ogowe, to which the .stipulations of the present 
Act do not applj'. 

T'lic southern limit will follow the course of the Logo up to the 
source of that river, and tlioiicc strike eastwards to its junction 
with the geographical basin of the Congo. 

3. In the zone e.vtending eastwards from the basin of the Congo 
as limited above herein, to the Indian Ocean, from the fifth degree 
of north Latitude to the mouth of the Zambesi on the south ; from 
tbis point the line of demarcation will follow' the Zambe.si for five 
miles up .stieain to the junction w'ith the Sliird, and continue hy 
the line of the ridge dividing tlio waters w'hich flow towards lake 
Nyassa from the tributary waters of the Zambesi, until it rejoins 
the line of the water-parting between the Zambesi and the Congo. 
It is expressly understood that in extending to this eastern zone 
the principle of commercial freedom, the Fov/ei'S represented at the 
Conferemeo bind only themselves, and that the principle will ajrply 
to territories aotnrdly belonging to some, independent and sovereign 
state only so far as that state consents to it. Tbe Powers agree to 
employ their good offices among the e.stablished Governments on 
the African coast of the Indian Ocean, to obtain such consent and 
in any case to ensure the most favourable conditions to all nations. 


Articli; II. 

All flags, without distinction of nationality, shall have free 
access to all the coast of the territories above enumerated, to the 
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livers 'which therein flo'w to the soa to all the “waters of the Congo 
and its afHnents, including the lates, to all the canals that in the 
future may bo cut with the ohjoct of uniting the watercourses or 
the lahes comprised iu the whole extent of the tenitories described 
in Article I. I'licy can undertake all kinds of transport, and 
engage in maiitimo and fluvial coasting, as well as river navigation, 
on the same footing as the natives. 


Akticli; III. 

Goods from every source imported into these tenitories under 
any flag whatsoever, either hy waj' of the sea, the livers, or the 
laud, shall pay no ta.xes exeop)t such as aie an eqnitahle compensa- 
tion for the necessary e.vpenses of the trade, and which can meet 
with equal support from the natives and from foreigners of every 
nationality. 

All differential treatment is forbidden both with regard to ships 
and goods. 

Akticle IV. 

Goods imported into these territories will remain free of all 
charges for entry and transit. 

The powers reserve to themselves, until the end of a period of 
twenty years, the right of deciding if freedom of entry shall h© 
maintained or not. 


Autici.e Y. 

Every Power which exercises or will exercise sovereign rights 
in the territories above-mentioned, cannot therein concede any 
monopoly or privilege of any sort iu commercial matters. 

Eoicigners shall therein indiscriminatclj' enjoj' the same treat- 
ment and rights as the natives in the protection of their persons 
and goods, iu the acquisition and transmission of their property, 
movable and immovable, and in the exorcise of their professions. 


Articek TI. 

Jpyovisions Bclatiye to the Protection of the Natives, to Missionaries 
and Travellers, and to Meligious Liberty. 

All the Powers exercising .sovereign rights, or having influence 
in the said territories, undertake to watch over the preservation of 
the native races, and the amelioration of the moral and material 
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conditions of their existence, and to co-ojieiatc in the .su]iprcs&ion 
of slavery, and above all of the slave trade ; they rvill protect and 
encorrrage, witliont distinction of nationality or creed, all institn- 
tious and enterprises, religious, scientific, or charitahlc, established 
and organi.sed for these objects or tending to educate tlie natives, 
and lead tliem to understand and appreciate the advantages of 
civilisation. 

Christian missionaries, men of science, e.xplorors, and their 
escorts and collections, to be equally the object of special pro- 
tection. 

Ijibcrty of conscience and religious toleration arc expiessly 
guaranteed to the natives as well as to the inhabitants and 
foreigners. The free and public exercise of every creed, the right 
to erect religious buildmgs and to organise missions belonging fo 
•every creed, shall be subject to no restriction or impediment what- 
soever. 


Aeticlu VII. 

Postal Airangcmenis, 

The Convention of the Postal Union revised at Paris on the 1st 
■of June, 1878, shall apply to the said basin of the Congo. 

The Powers which there exercise or will exorcise rights of 
sovereignty or protectorate, undertake, as soon as cii'cnmstajicos 
permit, to introduce the necessary measures to give effect to the 
above resolution. 


Ap.xicbi: VIII. 

Eight of Surveillance con ferred on the International Gonnnisslon for the 
Navigation of the Congo. 

In all parts of tbo territory embraced in the present Declaration, 
where no Power shall exercise the rights of sovereignty or jn’otee- 
torate, the International Commission for the navigation of the 
Congo, constituted in accordance with Article XVII., shall ho 
entrusted with the surveillance of the application of the principles 
declared and established in this Declaration. 

In all cases of difficulties arising relative to the application of 
the principles established by the present Declaration, the Govern- 
ments interested shall agree to appeal to the good offices of the 
International Commission, leaving to it the examination, of the facts 
which have given rise to the difficulties. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

DECLARATION CONCERNING* THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Article IX. 

In confonnity with the principles of the right of nations as 
recognised hy the signatory Powers, the slave trade being forbidden, 
and operations which on land or sea supply slaves for the trade 
being equally held to bo forbidden, the Powers which exercise or 
will exorcise rights of sovereignty or influence in the territories 
forming the basin of the Congo declare that these teri'itories shall 
servo neither for the place of sale nor the waj' of transit for the 
traffic in slaves of anj' race whatsoever. Each of the Powers under- 
takes to employ every moans that it can to put an end to the trade 
and to juinisli those who engage in it. 

CIIAPTEPt III. 

DECLARATION r,l-;LATl\’E TO THE NEUTIIAI.ITY OK THE TERRITORIES 
COJirRISEI) IN THE SAID U.ISIN OF THE CONGO. 

Article X. 

In order to give a new guarantee of security for commerce and 
industry, and to encourage bj' the maintenance of peace the de- 
velopment of civilisation in the countries mentioned in Article I. 
and placed under the system of free trade, the High Parties signa- 
tory to the present Act, and those who will accept the same, hereby 
undertake to respect the neutrality of the territories, or parts of 
the territories dependent on the said countries, comprising therein 
the territorial waters, for so long as the Powers which exercise, or 
will exercise, tlic rights of sovereignty or protectorate over the 
territories, avail tliemselvos of the right to proclaim them neutral 
and fulfil the duties that neutrality implies. 

Article XI. 

In cases jwhero a Power exercising rights of sovereignty or pro- 
tectorate in the countries mentioned in Article I. and placed under 
the system of free trade shall he involved in war, the High Parties 
signatory to the present Act and those who will accept the same 
hereby engage to use their good offices so that the tcriitories be- 
longing to that Power, and comprised within the said boundaries 
where free trade exists, shall, hy the mutual consent of that Power 
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and of the other or others of the belligerent parties, be lickl to be 
nontral for so long ,i,s the war lasts, and considered as belonging to 
a non-belligerent state ; the belligerent parties will then abstain 
from extending- hostilities into suck ncutrali.scd teriitories as well 
as from rising them as a base for operations of war. 


Article XII. 

In the event of a serious disagreement originating on the sub- 
ject, or arising within tlie limits of the territorie.s niontloned in 
Article I., and placed under the .system of freedom of trade, Letiveeii 
Powers signatory to the present Act or Powers accepting the tame, 
these Powers undertake before appealing to arms to liave recourse 
to the mediation of one or several of the friendly Powers. 

Under the said circumstances the said Power reserve to tbom- 
selves the option of proceeding to arbitration. 


CHAPTEPv IT, 

ACT OF THE XAVIGA'nOX OF 'THE COXoO. 

Autici.e XIII. 

The navigation of the Congo, ndthout any c.vooption of any 
branches or issues of the river, is to remain entirely free for mer- 
chant shipping of all nations in cargo or ballast, for the carriage of 
goods or the carriage of passengers. It shall be in accordance witli 
the provisions of the present Act of navigation or of the regulations 
established in execution of the said Act. 

In the exercise of that navigation the subjects and flags of all 
nations shall under all circumstances be treated on a footing of 
absolute equality as well as regards tlie direct navigation from the 
open sea towards the interior ports of the Congo, and r/ce versa, as 
for grand and pett}- coasting and boat and river work all along the 
liver. 

Consequently^ throughout the Congo’s course and mouths, no 
distinction .shall ho made between the subjects of the river-sido 
States and those not bordering on the river, and no exclusive privi- 
lege of navigation shall be granted eitlior to societies or corjiora- 
tions or individuals. 

These provisions are recognised by the signatory Powers as 
henceforth forming part of public international law. 
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Article XI Y. 

The navigation of the Congo shall not he subjected to any 
restraints or imposts wliioh are not expressly stipulated for in the 
present Act. It shall not be burdened with any duties for har- 
bourage, stoppages, depots, breaking bulk, or prutting in through 
stress of weather. 

Throughout the length of the Congo ships and merchandise 
passing along the stream shall be subject to no transit dues, no 
matter what may bo their origin or destination. 

There shall not be established any tolls, marine or river, based 
on the fact of navigation alone, nor shall anj' duty be imposed on 
the merchandiso on board the vessels. Such taxes and dirties only 
shall bo levied as arc of the character of j enumeration for services 
rendered to the said navigation. That is to say : 

1. Taxes of the port for the actual use of certain local establish- 
ments, such as wharves, warehouses, Ac. 

The tariff of such taxes to be calculated on the expenses 
of construction and suppiort of the said local establishments, 
and in its application to he iudepiendent of the origin of the 
vessels and their cargo. 

'2. Pilotage dues on sections of the river, or where it apipears 
necessary to e.stahlish stations of certificated pilots. 

The tariff of these dues to bo fixed and propoitionate to 
the services reudored. 

ties in respect of the technical and adiniiiistiutive expenses, 
imposed iu the general interest of the navigation, and com- 
pulsing lighthouse, beacon, and buoyage dues. 

flues of the hist descripition to be based on the tonnage of 
the ships according to the piapei's on board, and to bo con- 
formable to the regulations in force on the Lower Danube. 

The tariffs of the taxes and dues mentioned in the three preced- 
ing praragraphs are not to admit of any differential treatment, and 
are to be officially pniblishod in each port. 

The Powers reserve to thcmscjvcs tho right at the end of five 
years, by mutual agreement, to inquire into tho ahove-mentioned 
tariffs in case they require revision. 

Akticle XY. 

Tho affluents of the Congo shall under all circumstances be 
subject to the same regulations as the river of which they are the 
tributaries. 
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Tlio same regulations sliall aiiply to tlio lalccs and canals as to 
the rivers and streams in the territories defined in Article I., 
paragraphs 2 and :i. 

Ivevertheless the powers of the International Commission of the 
Congo shall not extend over the said rivers, lakes, and canals, 
unless with the assent of the States under wlio.so sovereignty they 
are placed. It is also understood that for the ierritories mentioned 
in Article I., paragraph 3, the consent of tlie sovereign State.s on 
whom these territories are dependent rciuain.s rc.scrved. 


AniicLE XYI. 

The roads, railways, or lateral canals which shall he e.stahHshcd 
for the special ohject of supplementing the innavigahilily or imper- 
fections of the water-way in certain sections of the Congo, of its 
afBuents and other watercourses hold to to like unto them by 
Article XY., shall be considered in their capacity as means of 
communication as dependencies of the river, and shall be like^viso 
open to the traffic of all nations. 

And as on the river there sliall bo levied on these roads, railways, 
and canals, only tolls calculated on the exj)enscs of constructioji, 
maintenance, and administration, and on the profit.s due to lho 
promoters. 

In the assessment of thc.se tolls foreigners and the inhabitants 
of the respective territories .shall be treated on a footing of perfect 
equality. 


Aurici.r; XYII. 

An Interu.atioiial Commi.ssion is instituted appointed to ensure 
the execution of the provisions of the present Act of Xavigation. 

The Powers signatory to this Act, as well as those who after- 
wards accept it, shall at all times be represented on the said Com- 
mission each by a delegate. Xo delegate .shall have more than one 
vote even in the event of his representing several GovcruDionts. 

This delegate shall he paid by bis own Government direct. 

The salaries and allowances of the agents and servants of tlio 
International Commission shall be charged on the proceeds of tlio 
dues levied conformably to Avtiolo XIV., paragraphs 2 and 3. 

The amounts of the said salaries and alloivancos as well as the 
number, position, and duties of the agents and servants shall appear 
in the account rendered each year to the Governments represented 
on the International Commission. 
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Article XVIII. 

Tlie momlicrs of tho International Commission, as well as tlie 
agents nominated b}' thcni, are invested with the privilege of in- 
violahility in the exercise of their functions. The same guarantee 
shall extend to the oiEces, promises, and archives of the Com- 
mission. 

Article XIX. 

The International Commission for the navigation of the Congo 
shall he constituted as soon as five of the signatory Powers of the 
present General Act shall have nominated their delegates. Pend- 
ing the constitution of the Commission, tho nomination of the 
delegates shall be notified to the Government of tho German 
Enquire, by whom the necessary steps will be taken to manage 
the meeting of the Commission. 

Tho Commission v/ill draw nji -without delay the arrangements 
for the navigation, river police, pilotage, and quarantine. 

These regulations as well as the tarills instituted by the Com- 
mission, bofore boing put in force, shall he submitted to the 
approbation of the Powers repi-csented on tho Commission. The 
Powers interested shall declare their opinion therein -with the 
least possible delay. 

Offences against these regulations shall he dealt with hy the 
agents of the International Commission, -udiere it exercises its 
authority direct, and in other places hy tho rivei'side Power. 

In case of abuse of power or injustice on the part of an agent or 
servant of the Iiitornatioual Comml'sion, the individual consider- 
ing himself injured on his pel son or hi.s rights, shall apply to the 
Consular agent of his nation. JIo will enquire into his complaint, 
ii imma facie he finds it reasonahlo, he shall he entitled to report it 
to the Commission. On bis initiative, tho Commission represented 
hy three or fewer of its raemhers shall join with him in an enquiry 
touching the conduct of its agent or servant. If the Consular 
agent considers the decision of the Commi.ssion as objectionable in 
law, he shall report to the Government, who shall refer to the 
I’owcrs represented on tho Commission, and invite them to agree 
as to the instructions to bo given to the Commission. 

AKTieLE XX. 

The International Commission of the Congo entrusted under 
tho terms of Article XVII., with ensuring the execution of the 
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present Act of Navigation sliall specially levote its attention 
to — 

1. The indication of such works as are necessary for ensuring 
the navigability of the Congo, in accordance with the requirements 
of international trade. 

On sections of the river where no Power exercises rights of 
sovereignty, the International Commission shall itself take the 
measures necessary for ensuring the navigabilit}^ of the stream. 

On sections of the river occupied by a sovereign Power, the Inter- 
national Commission shall arrange with the riverside authority. 

2. The fixing of the tariff for pilotage and of the general tariff 
of navisration dues, provided for in the second and third parae-raphs 
of Article XIV. 

The tariffs mentioned in the fiist paragraph of .Vrtiole XIV. shall 
be settled by the territorial authority within the limits provided 
for in that Article. 

The collection of thc.so dues shall be under the care of the inter- 
national or territorial antlioiity, on whose account they have been 
established. 

3. The administi ation of the levenues accruing from the appli- 
cation of the foregoing jravagraph 2. 

4. The surveillance of the quarantine establishment instituted 
in compliance with Article XXIV. 

5. The nomination of agents for the general service of the navi- 
gation and its own j)articular servants. 

The appointment of sub-inspectors shall belong to the tcriitorial 
authority over sections occupied by a Power, and to the Inter- 
national Commission over tlio other 6ecliou.s of the river. 

The riverside Power will notify to the International Commission 
tire nomination of its sub-inspectors which it shall have appointed, 
and this Power shall pay their salaries. 

In the exercise of its duties as defined and limited above, the 
International Commission shall not be subject to the territorial 
authority. 

Aiii'icr.E XXL 

In the execution of its task, the International Commission shall 
have recourse in case of need to the vessels of war belonging to 
the signatory Powers of this Act, and to those which in the future 
shall accept it, if not in contravention of the instructions which 
shall have been given to the commanders of those vessels by their 
respective Governments. 
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Article XXI I. 

The vessels of war of the Powers signatory to the present Act 
which enter the Congo are exempt from the payment of the 
navigation dues provided for in paragraph 3 of Article XIV. ; hut 
they shall pay the contingent pilotage duos as well as the harbour 
dues, unless their intervention has been demanded hy the Inter- 
national Commission or its agents under the terms of the preceding 
Article. 


Article XXIII. 

With the object of meeting the technical and administrative 
expenses rvhich it may have to inenr, the International Com- 
mission, instituted under Article XVII., may in its own name issue 
loans scoured on the revenues assigned to tho said Commission. 

The resolutions of the Commission regarding tho issue of a loan 
must he carried by a majority of two-thirds of its votes. It is 
understood that the Governments represented on the Commission 
shall not, in any case, he considhred as assuming any guarantee 
nor contracting any engagement or joint responsibility with 
regard to the said loans, unless special treaties are concluded 
amongst them to that effect. 

The iiroceeds of the clues specified in the third paragraph of 
Article XIV., shall he in the first place set aside for the payment of 
interest and the amortisation of the said loans, in accordance with 
the agreements entered into with the lenders. 

Article XXIV. 

At the mouths of the Congo there shall be founded, either at the 
initiation of tho riverside Powers, or hy the intervention of the 
International Commission, a quarantino establishment, which shall 
exercise control over tho vessels entering and departing. 

It shall he decided later on hj- the Porvers, if any, and under 
what conditions sanitary control shall ho exercised over vessels 
navigating the river. 

Article XXV. 

The provisions of tho present Act of Navigation shall remain in 
force during times of war. Consequently, tho navigation of all 
nations, neutral and belligerent, shall at all times ho free for tho 
purposes of trade on the Congo, its branches, its affluents, and its 
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mouths, as well as on the territorial waters fronting the mouths of 
the river. 

The traffic shall likewise remain free, notwithstanding the stat(j 
of war, on its roads, its railways, its lakes, and its canals as men- 
tioned in Articles XV. and X^'I. 

The only exception to this principle shall he in cases in conucction 
with the transport of articles intended for a helligcront, and hell 
ill accordance with the law of nations to bo contraband of war. 

All the woiks and establishments instituted in execution of the 
present Act, particularly' the offices of collection and their fiiml.s 
as well as the staff permanently attached to the service of .sack 
establishments, shall be treated as neutral, aud shall ho rcsjiectcLl 
and yirotected by the belligerents. 

CHAPTER V. 

Tdli -VCT OF XAVIOATIOX OF THE XIGEr.. 

Akticle XXVI. 

The navigation of the Xiger, without excepting any of the 
hrancho.s or issues, is and shall continue completely' free fur raev- 
cliant vessels of all nations, in cargo or ballast, conveying guijils 
or oouvey'ing passenger’s. It shall bo conducted in nccordanc(3 with 
the provisions of the present Act of Navigation, and witij. the 
regulations established in execution of the same ..Vet. 

In the exercise of that navigation, the subjects and flag of every 
nation shall be Treated under all circumstances on a fiKjtiiig of 
perfect equality', as well as iii the direct navigation from tlio open 
sea to the interior ports of the Niger, and vke i-ci-sd, as for grand 
and petty-coasting, and in boat and riverwork througlamt it,^ 
course, 

Consequently throughout tlic length and mouths of the, Niger 
there shall he no distinction between the subjects of the riverside 
states -and those of states not bordering on the river, and thoiv 
shall be conceded no exclusive privilege of navigation to any society 
or corporation or any individual. 

Those provisions arc recognised by the signatory Powers as 
henceforth forming prart of public international law. 

Article XXVII. 

The navigation of the Niger shall not be subjected to any obstacle, 
nor duty based only on the fact of the navigation. 
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it fcliall not be subject to any clutios for bai'bouvage, stop- 
]iages, depots, brcalciiig bulk, or putting into port tbrougli stress of 
weather. 

Throughout the length of the Niger vessels and goods passing 
along the stream shall not be snhjeot to any transit dues, whatso- 
ever may he their oiigin or destination. 

There shall he established no sea nor river toll based on the sole 
fact of navigation, nor anj^ duty on the goods which happen to be 
on board tlie slops ; only siieli taxes and dues shall be levied as 
are of the nature of a payment for services rendered to the said 
navigation. The tariffs of these taxes or dues shall admit of no 
differential treatment. 


AuTiei,K XXVIII. 

The affluents of the Niger shall in every respect be subject to 
the same regulatious as the river of which they arc the tributaries. 

Ahtici.e XXIX. 

Hoads, railways, or lateral canals, which shall bo established 
with the special object of supplementing the innavigability or 
other imperfections of the waterway, in certain sections of the 
course of the Niger, its affluents, its branohes, and its issues, shall 
bo considered in their capacity of means of communication as 
dependencies of the river, and shall be similarly o])cn to the traffic 
of all nations. 

As on the river there shall bo levied on the road.-', railways, and 
canals, only such tolls as are calculated on the o-xponscs of con- 
struction, maintenance, and adiniiiistration, and on the 23rofits duo 
to the promoters. 

In the assessment of these tolls, foreigners and the inhabitants 
of the ros^ieotlvc territories shall be treated on a footing of per- 
fect ec^uality. 

AuricLE XXX. 

Great Britain undertakes to ap]3ly the princiides of freedom of navi- 
gation enunciated in Articles XXVI., XXVII., XXVIIL, XXIX., 
to so much of the waters of the Niger and its affluents, hif uches, 
and issues, as are or shall be under her sovereignty or protooif ute. 

The regulations she will draw uj) for the safety^ and coiitroJ. of 
tho navigation shall be designed to facilitate as much as possible 
the passage of merchant shipping. 
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It is ■understood tliut iiotlimg in the cngagomonts tlms accepted 
shall bo interpreted as hindering or likely to hinder Great Britai]! 
from making any rcguhitions whatever as to the navigation wliicli 
shall not ho contrary to the spirit of .such engagements. 

Great Biitain nndei takes to protect foreign traders of every 
nation engaged in commerce in tho,se parts of the oonrso of the 
Niger which are or shall be under her sovereignty or protectorate, 
as if they were her own subjects, provided that such trader.s con- 
forni to the regulations which are or shall he established in accoul- 
anco -(vith the foregoing. 


AKTicmi XXXI. 

Franco accepts under the same reservations and in identical 
terras the obligations .set forth in the preceding Article, so far ii.s 
they apply to the waters of the Xiger, its afBuonts, hranclics, and 
issues, which are or shall he irnder her sovereignty or protectorate, 


Article XXXII. 

Each of the other signatory Powers .similarly undertake that 
they will similarly act in such cases as they exercise or' may liorc- 
after exercise right.s of sovereignty or protectorate in any part of 
the Niger, its affluents, branches, or issues. 


Article XXXIII. 

The provjsiou.s of the present Act of Xavigation .shall remain in 
force during times of war. Consequently the navigation of all 
nation,s, neutral or belligerent, sh.all at all tiine.s bo freo for tlio 
purposes of trade on the Niger, its branches and affluents, its nioiitlis 
and issues, as well as on the territorial waters fronting the mouths 
and issues of the river. 

The traffic shall likewise remain free notwithstanding the 
state of war, on its roads, its railways, and canals mentioned in 
Article XXIX. 

The only exception to this principle shall he in cases in con- 
nection with the transport of articles intended for a belligerent 
and held, in. accordance with the law of nations, to be contraband 
of war. 
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CH AFTER VI. 

DECLA.KATIOX KELATIVE TO THE ESSESTIAL COXDITIOSS rOll N‘E\V AN- 
NEXATIOXS OX THE AFKICAX C0XT1X1;N'T TO EE CONSIDERED 
ETFECTIVE. 

ARriCLE XXXIV. 

The Power whicli in future takes possession of a territory on 
the coasts of the Afiioan continent situated outside its actual pos- 
session, or which, having none there, has first acquired them, and 
the Power which assumes a protectorate, shall accompany either 
act hy a notification addressed to (he other Powers signatory to 
the present .let, so as to enable them to protest against the same 
if there exist any grounds for their doing so. 

Ariict.e XXXV. 

The Powers signatory to the present Act recognise the obliga- 
tion to ensure in the territories occupied hy them on the coasts of 
the African continent, the existence of an adequate authority to 
enforce luspeot for acquired rights, and for freedom of trade and 
transit wherever stipulated. 

CHAPTER VII. 

GExcu.u. ruovisioX'!. 

Airnci.r. XXXYI. 

The Powers signatory to the present general Act I'eserve to 
themselves the right of eventnally, by mntual agreement, intro- 
ducing therein modifications or iuiprovoments the utility of which 
has been shown hy exjierienco. 

Artici.e XXXVlf. 

The Poweis who ma}' not have signed the present Act shall 
accept its provisions hy a separate Act. 

The adhesion of each I’owcr shall he notified in the usual dijilo- 
inatic manner to the Government of the German Eiiiplie, and by it 
to those of all the signatory and adherent Stah's. 

The adhesion shall imxily tlic full right of acceptance of all the 
obligations, and admission to all the advantages stipulated for in 
the present general Act. 

A RTICLE X XXVIII. 

The present general Act shall he ratified with as short a dclaj^ 
as possible, and in no case shall that delay exceed a year. 
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It sliall come into force for each Power on the Jute of its ratifi- 
cation by that Power. 

Ileanwhile the Powers signatory to the present Act hind them- 
selves to adopt no measure that shall ho contrary to the provisions 
of the said Act. 

Each Power shall send its ratification to the Govormnent of the 
German Empire, which uiiclertakos to ratify the same to all the 
signatory Powers of the present general Act. 

The ratifications of all the Power-s shall remain dcp(jsitcd in the 
archives of the Government of the German Empire. When all the 
ratifications shall hare heen j)roduccd, a deed of depri.sit sliall lie 
drawn up in a protocol which shall be signed hy the lioprc.seiita- j 
tires of all the Powers that have taken part in the Ileilin f'oul'ei- 
once, and of it a certified copy shall ho sent to each of all tlmse 
Powers. 

In consideration of which, the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present general Act and hereto affixed their seals. 

Done at Berlin, the twenty-sixth day of the month of Eel'niary, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 
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Ahecl bin Salem, slave trader, ii- 144 
Aborigines, study of the, i. 31:1, 314 ; ideas 
of barter among, i. 463 
Accident to Lieut. Bmeounier, i. 310 
Accidents fe^Y, i. 'd2G 

Accusation, unjust, against the expedition ' 
at Hulimfii, i, 200 ! 

Artes dc Navigation, ii. 396, 39T 
Adage, error of un old, i. 198 
Adameli. Signor, i. 3o 
Adaiisoniu, i. 3o.j; ii. 334 
Aden, i. 5i 

Advice for the tropics, ii. r>*2:>; inattentuor 
to licaltli, ii. 320, 321 

Africa, climate wrongly abused, i. C(>; 
climate of, ii. 281 ; cros.-^iiig. i. 5i) : 
Europeans in, ii. 238; past iaolation of 
C(iiiatoriiil, ii, 372 ; rcclaimablc, ii. 373> : 
stations on the cast coast, i. IV), 36 : 
unjust abuse of, ii. 2.12 
Afiicau and European life, ii. 23s. 23i> 

Association Intcruatiun.il. ii. 211) ; 

fir&t expedition of, i. 39 

chiefs, ab.^nrd grandeur of, i. 291. 301 

climate, ahiue of, ii. 2.St. 29S 

dialects not under.‘stoi)d among tlic 

staff, i. 190 

gardens, what inav be grown in, ii. 

258 

hill scenes, loneliness of, i. 1)1 

International Association, i. 38; ii. 

303; its foundation, i. 33 

life, delusions leg vidiug, «. 2H, 212 ; 

life, conditions of enjoymoiit of, ii. 218- 
210 

piodnce : table of value in LiverjXK)!, 

ii.368, 3G9 

society, tlie Gorman, ii. 387 

sunshine, i. 91, 05 

Trading Company : sec Afrikaanschc 

Ilandels-Vcreeuiging. 

Africans, incapable of acting in unison, 
ii. 87 ' 

Afiikaanscho ILmdcLs-Veiiootschiip, i. 29, 
38, 51, 72, 450 i 


Afrikaansche HamlL'ls-Vcreeniging, i. 29 ; 
offers free conveyance and acconimodo' 
tiou, i. 35; 38, 51, 72. 156 
Agiicultuval prospects, i. 1.38, 391, 393, 
412, 414 
Ague, ii. 32$ 

“A. I. A.” sUam laxinch, i. 477, 484, 501 ; 
ii. 57, 59, 1 !6 

Ajakkns invade Congo, i. 1 1. 12 
Albert Blount (C.imeuKms'). ii. 231 
Mhlon. tlie s-=.. i. 28. 38. ilD. 19. 17, 63. Cl, 
67, 79. S3. SS, 91. 103-1(11, 107, 108 
AUbiiso, King, i. 3.1 
.Mima llixcr, i. 233 

Allard, Dr., i. 202. 228; hU soiviccs, ii. 
270. 271 

Alliamvs. difficulty of forming, i. 388 
Aloe?, ii. 311 

Amazon Eivi r, i. ,s6; oomp:iri.-?on to the. i. 

4(H ; ii. 9 
Ainb.ico.i. i. l.’»l. 

Anilm.''.-'i capital of CVnigo-hiiul, i. 11 
Ainl)c/c. >\niba'.''i 

Ainbrizette i. 17 
Ambiisli at Dolabo. ii. 1-S 
Anielot, ii, .'il, 56 

America, i. 2S 
Amoiuxuu li. 31S 

Jinairr-jnifiin '' on tlic ('otigo, ii. 210, 
276 

Anchorage at Ibxnana Point, i. 04 
Anglo- Portuguese treaty, ii. 3S1-384 
Angola, i. 11; Govcvuor^-GeneraL of, i, 
113; buiindaries of, i. l.'il 
Animal life, i. 176 
Animals, domcsUo, {. ;»94 
Andcr.sion, C'ajitain. i. 239, 21S, 2G4. 268, 
2S4, -ITS, 481 ; ii. 12. 261 : Iiis services, 
25G, 257 

Mr. (Mnglisli Foreign Ollice), ii. 391 

Ankoli, a giiitlc, i. 4 11. 421, 421-, 421, 429. 
433, 441 

Antelope, i. 176, o09 ; skins, ii. 354 
Auzichana, literally people of the interior, 
i. 3 
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Anzichi, litcmlly “ InlaiKl.” i. 3 
Aralos. — cnmiJ of sluvey. ii. lif); character- 
istics, i. 40: tlLovi’s, employment of, i. 
•IS; incidents of sl:ive-tradin«!r, ii. IGO; 
slave-lradcis, ii. 124, 133; cunning of, 
ii. lili; on the Congo, ii. 139; over- 
taken, ii. 142 ; stations to be avoided, i. 
•10 ; trading communities, ii. 300, 303 
Arabs taken down rivir, ii. 108 
Araf:hh hyporjia, ii. 333 
Area drained by rivers, ii. 348 ; by navi- 
gable water, ii. 300 
Arid, i. SO (note) 

Arnminent of an cxitedition, i. 47 
Armed followers of Ne'alyeina, i. 302, 303, 
365 

Armlets, i. 428 

Arntz, Professor, on treaties, ii. 3S0 
“Artful dodgers,” ii. 24(5, 247 
Arthington mission, i. 400 
Articles for baiter and trade, i. 150, 157 

• included in the stoics, i. 285 

Aruwimi Piver, ii. 115 
Assistant chief, qualitienlions of an, i. 4«>0 
Assistants, disappointing, ii. 2-14-240; 
succGsj-ful, ii. 245 

"Association International du Congo.*’ it- 
objects, i. 51, 52; sa^creignty ceded U 
the, ii. 225 

Anstro-Hungarian connnittec, i. 30 
Avarice of aborigines, i. 40 
-Vxlc tree, a rotten, i. 310 

Pa*bangi tribe, the, i. 295 
Babari tribe, i. 500 
llabwende territory, i. .30 
JidciJliix ihrtZu/vVe. ii. 319 
Bad spirits in the woods,” i. 223, 224 
Bagamc>yo, i. 40, 45. 48 
Bagenyu tribe, ii. 300 
Baggage of Europemi.'^. i. 285 
Baliamba tiibe, ii. 170 ; villages, ii. 113 
Bahnnira trilio, ii. 122. 151, 170; marau 
der.-,"'ii. 133, 134, 137 
Bakaiiga tribe, ii. 38 
Baker, 8ir Samuel, ii. 358 
Bakonde tribe, ii. 300 
Bakongo, i. 137, US, 220 ; li. 209 ; traders 
jealowf^y of, i. '.’>09 ; ivory Isudcrs, i. 32 
Baknos tribe, ii. ,300 
Bakiiiiiira, ii. 345 
Bakuiuu tribe, ii. 3(10 
Balcgga tribe, ii. 300 
B-alliiy. 51., i. 231; ii. 187), 395 
Balui, ii. 43; pirates, ii. 08,09,70; rive: 
ii. 70, 345 

Bnhiiida tribe, ii. 3G0 
Bainnruugu tribe, ii. 300 
Bamluirre, i. 

Bamlumn or ^hnibuiidii, i. 323 
Bniini Island, i. 389, .395, 390, 505 
Banana, i. 75, 70,70, SI, 83, §7, 92 ; ii. 31( 
319, 320, 340 


Banana Creek, i. 77,85. 109, 110; ii, oog 
' 282, 40S 

I garden, n, i. 509 

' groves, i. 4.S2, 518 ; ii. 99, 13G, 193 

' Point, i. 29, 31, 59, 02-04, 71, 91, lO.i 

108, 149 

I Bananas, ii. 240, 357 

; Banfunu tribe, i. 400, 505 

j Bangala. tribe, ii. 21, 21, 2.5, -J4, 5G, 7G,79, 

I 80-8.3, 85, 172 ; justice, ii. 170 
' BaDg\Yefilo, ii. 340 ; lake, ii. 3.5S, 359 : see 
! also Lake Bcmlvi. 

Bankruptcy of Congo mcrcliants, i. 50 
Bankwa of Kinshassa, i. 375 
BaniiiDg, Jlons., ii. 394 
Banquet at Vivi, i. 153, 151 
Brnnum tribe, i. 518 
Bauyema tribe, ii. 300 
Banza, a village, i. 101 ; Cbibwcia, i. Id.l; 
Kimpuuzu, 1 . 102, 103; IvinhdO, i. 107) : 
Kulu, i. 135, 101, 103, 1G5; ii. 215; 
Luiigu, i. 101, 1(52, 105; Jraiileka, ii, 
21-1, *200, 303; Mbuba, ii, 207; Mgfiu- 
I gila, i. 105; Nkosi, ii. 215; Sninbo. i, 

' 101, 103; Uvann, i. lol. 102, 10.1, 197. 

I P.»S, 190; Vivi, i. 129, 133 
1 Baobabs, i. 355, 504; ii. 5 
Ba])tist niisbionaries, i. 225; missions, i, 
400; at Ban Salvador, i. i:'; BlUsionavy 
' Society, i. 13; school, native oJiildren at 
, the, ii. 208 
I ss. i. 29, G7 

Bargaining in Cungo-land, i. 137 
1 Barometer varhitions, ii. 331 
Barrack life an*! Congo life, ii. 205 
Barter {uuong aborigines, i. 403 : and trade, 
articles for African, i. 150, 157 
Bartering, i. 374, 383, 384, 4-14, 5U0 ; ii. 15. 
10,83 

Barth, Dr., the explorer, ii. 385 

description of tlie Shari llivi-r, ii. 131 

Barua tribe, ii. 3G0 ; vilhiges, ii. 113 
- 1 Bannnba tribe, ii. 170 
j Basaka fishing hamlets, ii. 113 
1 Basazza people, i. 429 
' Busoko or Basongo, ii. 115, 110; spears, ii. 

' 35G 

Ba.suko3, a fine people, ii. 123 
1 Basongo: .'‘Ct* Busuko. 

I Bastiau, Dr., the Ueimau traveller, i. 13, 
34; ii. 387 
Basundi, 1. 7*3 

Baawa palls, ii. 359; ii.dicriiicii, ii. 134 
Batete, i. 7:1, J.'ST, 148, 013; ii. liS; tube, 
r, i. 205, 407 ; ivory traders, i. 204 ; 

! of “not guilty,” i. 373; ivuiy trade 
I of the, i. 384 
Baths, advice about, ii. 32G, 320 
BaLuki tribe, ii. 38, 43, 71 
Bavraiiga, ii. 345 

Bayucston, i. 253; ii. 298; hill, i. 2.;f, 
), I 255 

1 Bays of Luke Le'opold, i. 437 
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Bazombo traders, jealousy of, i. 309; ivory 
tnulci's, i. 321 

Beads as currency, ii. 101. 102 
Beamont, M. Boutlicliior de, i. 3.5 
Beans, ii. ‘243, 357 

Bed of the Congo, Mirvey of tlie, i. 402 
•“Beef and beer,” Burton’s advice, ii. *294, 
29G 

Beer, ii. 212, 282, 294, 295; of Manfcu, i. 
512 

Beeswav, ii. 354 

Behaini, Marlin de. the explorer, i. 1 
Belgarde, the Ablje. i. 10 
Belgian officers, i. 239; military officers, 
ii. 259 ; colony, Congo-Lind not a, i. 54 ; 
eiitcrpribo, ii. 3S8 

BchiiqHc. La, bs.. i. dS, S3, 01, 103, 10-1, 
107, 121, 141, 145, 149, 152, 190, 2US, 
4G9 

Belgians Creek, i. 145 
Belgium, i. 2G, 28; the first to establish a 
national coniinittce, i. 33; foiination oi 
its lutcTiiational Committee, i. 3>4, 35 
Beniba, Lake, i, 8 

Beucvuleuce, a valuable viitue, ii. IGG 
Beugo liivcr, i. 451 
BengueUa, i. 45U 

Benin, Bight of. ii. 231 ; river, ii. 2.31 
Bentley, iVlr., i. 250 
Bonzaiii Congo, a chief, i. BIO, IGI 
Bere. another name for WMic lUver 
Beri Mount, ii. 211 
Berlin Congo Conference, ii. 391-103 
l^overage \vaiitccl, a, ii, 323 
Biangala, i. 518; ii. 57 
Bin Kassiin, Sultan, i. 43 
Biiiuie, a Seotcii eiigiiieer, ii. 1G5, 272, 127, 
275, 27G 

Birds, i. 207, 417, 419, 43G ; ii. 0, 8; im- 
ineuso lloeks of. ii. 17 ; h.-athor.s, ii. 35 1 
Bisa i)latcau, ii. 3(U 

Bismarck, Prince, ii. .384, 380, 387, 388, 
380. 300, 303, 300, 300, 402, 403, 107 
Biyorrd lUver, i. 70, 5X1; ii. 120, J.30-132, 
170, 319; identical -with the At'elle, ii. 
130 

Black babie.s, our “fondness” for, i. 299 

■“ Blackmau’s pot,” i. 101 

Black’>, Mr. Win., novels, i. 40i 

Black Point, ii. 229 

— livers, ii.- 77, 350 

Blandy, Mr., of Madeira, i. 153, 151 

Blankets, ii, 321 

Block house at Leopoldville, i. .375, 37G 
Blocmc, Mr. do, i. 32, 73 ; ii. 395 
Blood-brotlicrliood, i. 30, 30G, 385 ; ii. 23, 
38, 48, GS, 79, 8G, SO, 90, 101, 132, 171, 
177 

Blood-money, i. 52.5, 527 
Bloodshed, reasons agaiii^f, i. 523, 521 
Boleku of Bangala, ii. 80, S2, S3 
Bolobo, i. 102, 507, 515-519, 521; ii. 2, 4, 
2G, 50, 52, 2S8; serious disturbances at, 


i. 521; assembly of cliiefs, i. 528; centre 
of ivory trade, ii. 2 ; frugal cliiefs at, ii. 
2; departure of a tiotilla from, ii. 3; 
burning of, ii. 5G; in arms, ii. 57, 58; 
second burning of, ii. 183 
Bolonibo, ii. 79 

Boiiia, i. 30, 31, 74. 86-89, 91-03, 96, 102, 
103, 105. 109, 113, IIG. 132, 133, 143-14.5, 
156, 1G8. 171, 513 ; ii. 287, 29S, 310, 310, 
341; a zaroeba, i. 46; its history, i. 96- 
101; pvotectovivlGftt, ii. 22.5 ; sauatorium 
at, ii. 228; hospital at, ii. 271 
Boinbax, ii. 5, 30 
Boiideli village, ii. 126 
Bonny IJiver, ii. 234 
Borneo, ii. 370 

Bo.-..-.i nih.sioiiary station, ii. 1S5 
Boimdarh's of Congo Free State, ii. 401 ; 

of territories, ii. 400, 401 
Bracoiiiiier, Liciit., i. 243, 253, 258, 273, 
276, 279, 2.8G, 316 
Brandy, ii. 252, 25 1 
Brass collar.s i. 297, 42S 

rod's as currency, i. 291, 371, 3S1, 488, 

524; ii. 22, 28, 44, 52, G2, 64, 84, 102, 
243 

Brazils, shipment of slaves to the, 1. 14 
Brazza, Lc Comte Savorgnan do, i. 202, 
231-234; ii. 385 
Bread, uati\ e. i. 431 
Breadth of the Congo, i. 89 
Bridge making, i. 226 
Bridges, — aerO'S the Bundi, i. 186; Bula 
River, i. 187; Lneiuiu, i. 187; I-ulu. i. 
187; across the Xkusu, i. 154, 186; de- 
stroyed, i. 448; Loa, i. 201; Xkusu, 
223; Lulviiluzi River, i. 312; lukissi, 

i. 316: Uiuvn, i. 318 

13l•iti^h Kx|iodiLion of 1816 : see Tuekey's 
Expeilition. 

el•tlLL•l.^ and tlic slave-trade, i. 451; 

o(Heer.s, ii. 273 

Uoverumont, action of the, ii. 3S0 

exploration, ii. 385 

Bronchitis, ii. 327 

1 h'ot licrlioo' l-hlood ; see Blood-brotherhood. 

Broyon, 5Ious., i. 3!). 10 

Brace, Jamo-, ii. 385 ; defi.uitioiia of heal, 

ii. 313 

Brush circles, i. 356 

Brussels, i. 25 ; meeting at the palace, 26 ; 

Confcrciiec, i. 33, 3G 
Buchner, ii. 387 

Buffalo, i. 395; river, i. 2L2; Suudi killed 
by a, i. 253; skins, ii. 354; and lion 
fright, ii. 51 

Buffaloes, i. 176, 177, 509 ; ii. S, 2X1 
Bugukii of Ubuuia, i. IS; son of Gaukabi, 
i. 422 

Buka Island, i, 110 
Biikala, i. 315 

Bula River, i. ISO, 223, 224, 229-; bridge 
across the, i. 187 
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‘ Bill I it 111 ” (Cicilvti of Kocktj) 1 14S, 

lOU, 2tl, o^:> till '\XikolvO, 1 

'iU ill >t ii.sG oi tki mint, 1 2f57 lecnn 
ciIllI to ( ni i 1 )1> tlcalin^a with 
1 u w« Iconic iioin Go 
biK, ] )07 ittb 0 -^ pcotcmoker, 11 20 
27 on 1 Sf \iik\ , tlilltrcncc between ii 
2b ind '\r il i Lwa 1 1 ii SO, UO 
Bui i inlitiii) i Boiiil, i bo ''1 
BuUn^un,,!! i 177 
Bumb i, 11 101 

Biiiidi, tliL j 1G4 170 IsO n\ci, i 172- 
17o 1J2, 207, l\j 220 22J 322, 40 > 
budge 1.01 iss the, i ISO ^ iHc}, i ISO 
foitbt 1 1P2 csimp, 1 227 
Buri-n Ilnci n 00 di''riict, n 170 «ec. 
iKo IsiiJgi 

Binigiti, 11 >2,37 distiict ii ITG 
Bii]i>tu, Di Gcolgc^on, 1 >1 
Buud custom u isi pKcc ot Tuchc> s 
othcLis, 1 111 

Bill u-', Hr fepoiuer, 11 212, 22i 273 274 
Buiut Bocks 01 Alonlts. Queinmhos i 17 
Buiioughs md Bclo )inc (I ouclon) ii o2> 
Bnitoii, C ijit iin li I 1 102 ii jSo 
B uiukiKiNu u otlu 1 nmic loi the Iktl 
ciubi qi 

*1 town, n j I 

iw'11,11 i> 

Bus iiiga lal uul n 1 j » 

Biiscli Di , n 402 ri07 
Bush Ttnccs, uonud < uni ' ^ 

Buttci,u o21 
Butiinii 11 IJ 2J 2} 

B\s i bw i "N 1 ill the Clint 2)0 201 202, 
0 ) 04, j 77 11 0 j 

Bn n inzi, i 1 >7, IIS u 1, IJ 1>, i\on 
‘jcllci" 1 2)0 tribt, the, 1 20<>, lovcol 
^nudcui, 1 o27 

Ciboigt, 11 j 7 
C i!>o Luinbo boiindm \ ii 401 
b ill/ 1 4[jS 

CfOc Ijc-t for biG ikTi-i II >21 
b. iilliL llcno 11 '' ) 

L l 1 uiiitica “it 1 coj^ 111 lie J 4So 487 
C(ikii7i(> Indi lid 1 )10 ir > 0 )2 o 
C il n i Islet, 1 11 ), 120 I2o 12S 
b ilcitt u 214 

bilkwurt Hons , 1 uiioiued miiidei of i 

4bb 

C ini 1 1 9 11 

biiidui J icutLu lilt, 1 oO 
b iTiicum, 11 oSj 
C uiieiooufe jrouiituin", ii 2 I 
C unoc'i^’ icfcieiicc to llic Z int, i 2, 103 
Ciinp iJitiNC, 1 174 
C ^.Ulp*^ busli lcacc-5 ■uoiind j 40 
Camwood pow del, I 3s4 ii 4S, 

‘ b uidle bcii\ tico, 11 >8 

C uiuib'^lisin charged against the c\pcdi 
tion, 1 375 

Caiioi , piicc of a i 43, wreck of a, ii 49 


Caiioca, dngging oval ind, I DO towm 
inti.c 1 410, speed utt iiiitd 1)> intn 
ii H,keptsui)ma-,cd, 11 Sj iImIIi 
uuinbcL of, 11 109 w ii, u 114 1 1 > 1 1 
cnoimous llotilla of n DO 1 7 s.! i d 
ing on end, ii 1 39, 111 
C luoe wiigUts ol cuj i, u lOJ 
Cio, Die^o the cvploui, v Cam 
Caoutehoiio pi int ii )2 97 
Cipcs Lfpe /,1 7o riliins, 1 7S Ju ] 
11 2ol 

C ipitil aubaciibed foi tliec\pidiLi n i 2i 

27 

Ciptivcft fikeii bv sHva-n, 11 lls 
Cipuchin Lvpeditioii, the,] 1 ctii m 1 
» 9 monks lu C nigo 1 in 1 i lo 
Cu unusatimtive anikcts i 2s2 belwe i 
blatioiis ] 38 J 

C u i\ Jiisoi 11 at P dl lb d] i 11 21s 
Ciig cs. ot oeeau ste emus i 12 
Cuta and Cadenln 1 1, mi» uic < 1, i -if 
Cishew, the n >78 

Cv«'j\\ i, n 24 >,0)7 bienl, i 71 \\\\\ 
tatioiia 1 414 decoiiip >iii^ ji si 
Castle Hill it Vivo i 11 * 117 12') P 
127 u 257 
Cistoi oil, 11 353 

basinltics dunng a )cai, i 211 m Ih 
expedition,! 283 
Cat mils 11 o27 
Cafli h II ICO 
(yitUe, 11 .301 

Ccmctciy nt Banana, i, 75, 70 
Ceieniony of Blood bi ^tlieihou 1, ii 21 
dso Bio j(l brotln ilioo 1 
Cliunbezi u 340 debciibel Iv Tivui 
stone, II, o02 iiver, idciitn il with ti 
Congo, 1 S, 35S legion, extent if j 
oOl itb chaiactcr, u 3()2 
Cliaiacter of the ua^ n Cs, i 20, oO 
Cheese, ii 124 

Clnbalc nioiiutams, tin., i 8 ii HO 

u02 

Chief a jealous, i ”22 533 i build i 
218 220 I Ilcicule in n Sj olStm 
lev 1 alls Station, it 107 
Chiefs — ol Congo, i 17 in an expedition 
1 48 on the cast a isijthi obstiu liv( 
40,41,43 subsidise 1, 1 51 ot \ im i 
123, 130 112 cl N'-aiida, m etiii f 
the, ] 1G4-170 juiiadicUun ot, i 2') 
imlitm ‘^tlengtU of, i ooO tiedis 
with i 473-177 power of inlivo i 0^ 
>09 olBoIobo, assend Iv of, 1 o2s \\i dtli 
of native, 11 2, o fing 1, u - Ciatiii) 
Incwell it Leopoldville, u 191 tuiii'5 
of tie dies with native, 11 ]9j 197 -Ui 
20G (native) and dibtiiclb, list ol, n 
108-201 
Chigoes 1 211 
Olnkombo, i 4G 

Chikwangi (C assava-bread), ii 10, U 
Chill pei)i)ei lud tears, u 40 
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drills, dangers of, ii. 2SG, 2S7> 296, 297, 1 
309, 32i, 327, 329 | 

Chilimgn, i. 473 
Cliina^ the ss. i. 435, 430, 4G0 
Cbitifcalla, i. 139, IGl ; creek, i. 110; 

plateau, i. 127 ; village, i. 119, 123, 121 
Cliioiizo district, i. 115, IGl, 1G3, IGG; 

plaiiaii, i. 120, 123, 120 
Cliofa Uiver, ii. 133 

Oliristianity, convciaion of the Congo king 
to, i. 11 

Christmas Day at Il)nko, ii. 1<3; presents, 

i. 374 

Christoj^lierson, Albert, Diuii'h .sailor, i. 71, 
107, 203, 221, 238, 23‘h 238, 201,208, 
275, 347, 4 LI, 419 ; his sen-icus, ii. 235, 
230 

Chrouielo of the Capiichiu expedition, i. 9 
Clu'fiiiiclers, nnrcliahilily of lliu old, i. 3 
Clinnil)iri. i. 314, 3J5; ii. 5, 20 
Cliiinyii, i. 43 

Civilisation, ab.^rnco of conveniences of, ii. 
230 

Clapporton, ii, 383 
Claronue Cove, ii. 231 
Cliliy Point, i, 4S7 

Climate, abu&o of the African.!. CO; ii. 
284, 298; and conduct, ii. 220, 221; of 
Africa, ii. 280 ; of Uiip^^^' Congo rogions. 

ii. 2S9 

Cloth inarkots, ii. 177 
— payments in, i, 193 ; station stores of, 

i. 281 

CloLhcs in Africa, European old, i. 130, 
131 

Clothing in the tropics, i. 03; ii. 32G 
Coal-trade, the, i. 74 

Coa.st, the, at the mouth of the Congo, i. 
01, 62 

Cocoa as a hovorage, ii. 322 

Coffee, ii. 373: a.s a beverage, ii. 322; 

shipped at Beiiguella. i. 430 
Cognac, ii. 242, 308 ; dangers of the pttU 
vtrre, i. GO 
Cola nuts, i. 384 

Cold and heat, influence of, ii. 293, 294 

in Congodaud, ii. 314, 315 

camp, i. 212 

Y.’atcr, dangers of drinking, ii. 313, 

317 

-winds, i. 201; ii. 298; on the river, 

ii. 172 

Coldest spot in tbe country, i. 2t0 
ColfU,’’ African, ii. 280 
Collars of brass wire, i. 297 
Coloured men and Europeans, relative 
numbers of, i. 283 

Comber, Mr. T. J. (Baptist Mi&sionarv ), i. 

17, 445, 490 
Comblaine liflc?, i, 47 
Comite of the Association, i. 29,37,38, 114, 
130, 1 93. 225, 220, 448 ; aims of the, i. 30, 
31, 38; its resolutions and iiistnictiuns, 


i. 26-28; meetings at Bnisscks, i. 2G-2S ; 
its objects, i. 50 ; change of name, i. 51 ; 
indiscreet diselosuies of the, i. 55, 50; 
d Etudes dll Ilant Congo, its formation, 

i. 20; ii. 239; Internationale Associa- 
tion du Congo, ii. 239 ; report to, i. 4G2 

Commerce in the Congo basin, i. 30, 31 ; 
in ground nuts, ii. 213 ; free on the- 
Congo, ii. 390, ;i93 

Commercial expeditions, character of, i. 

24, 25; travellers, i. 210, 214 
Committees, nationa), i. 33, 30 
Commonwealth of stations, i. 34 
■ Commune, Mons del, ii. 223 
Communities, ancient, i. 310 
Coinmiinicatinn between stations, i. 283 
Cojnpeignc, M. dc, i. 231 ; ii. 3)83 
Corapensatioii for murder, i. 52.5. 527 
Complaints from the staff', i. 70. 71 
Comlitions of enjoyment of African life, ii. 
21S-230 

Conl'edi ration at Lcoj’oldville, i. 495; of 
natives, i. 53 

Confirence at Berlin, ii. 391 
Conhronce.s, native fondness for, i. 167 
Congo and Central African Company, i.7G,. 
92 

Canon, ii. 210; atmosphere of the, i. 

211 

Free State, not a Belgian C'olony. 

j. 34 ; building the Free State, ii. 378; 
Free State territory, ii. 3G5 ; Free State 
boundaiica, ii. 101 

Congo la Lemba, i. 179; ii. 217; liills. i. 
102 

Congo-land,crroncous names in, i. 3; begin- 
ning of tlic liislory of, i. 9; subdivided 
into dominions, i. 10; mission in. i. 11. 
13, 10; Die .slave-tiado, i. 14; proper, 
extent undlioundaiies. i. 11 ; boundaries 
of, i. 17; os'-cnlliliLy of IVeemon lorwerk 
in, i. 02; native eu'stonis not to bo changed, 
i, .33. 31 ; luibineas intcrennrse in, i. 53 ; 
8ubdi\ i^iinw of iiower in, i. 17-19; llio 
king of. break', the allegiance to tlio 
I’oitugucse, i. I2 ; cldeis, i. 17 ; national 
flag of, i. 17 ; 'Potela, King of, i. 17 
Congo hive-r. i. 20, 77; nltiludc at Stauley 
Fulls, ii. 313; beginning the ascent, i. 
79 ; barren of classic associations, i. 101 ; 
breadth of the, i. 89; force and sound- 
ings, i. Ill ; the Brussels proposals, i. 29, 
27; Ciimocns’ reference to the, i. 103; 
eommeroc on the, i. 38 ; currents, i. Ill, 
115, 117. 219; chiefs, i. 17 ; piopo.'-al for 
negotiations with chiefs, i. 32 ; Cliii-^f i:iu 
missions on tlic,i. 58; coinpaied to otlii r 
rivers, i. 401 ; coniso of the. ii. 343, 31 1; 
de.icribed by a Capuchin failier, i. 4; 
discoYOvy of the mouth, i. 1,0; district‘-v 
and their nativceliiefs, list of, ii. 198-201; 
divisions of the, ii. 310 ; expedition, i. 21; 
exploratioUj how to utilise, i. 24 ; fac- 
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tories, i. 03, G4; Fiitlicr ^Morollti’s tic- | CroootUk's, i. 209, 398, -iOO; ii. 2, 0, '8, 18 ■ 
scnption ot‘ tlic, i. -1 ; the high way of the, , diiiscd by, i. 245 ; tlieir iiujiibers, i.’2G2 • 

i. 2i ; historically \NiLhout lumo, i. 102 ; I^lc «)f, i. 110 

Tblaiuls, i. 110, 240, 515, 51G; ii. 1-4.30, Croari lii\ er (Cal:L])ai‘), ii. 2.')2 
38, G5, 97 ; jottiiiL^s for 2 )jlots on the, i. , Cru<lgin«rton, jMr., i. 250 
403—405 : lai .steajucia on the, ii. 7-9 ; 1 Cucnml)t‘rri : see VcLiclablcs. 
length, ii. 33)JI ; luiigtii of its tribiuurics, Cullivablc ^.oil, ii. 213 

ii. 317; Lujicz’s extraordinary descrip- CuiTcncy, articles of native,!. 103; 

tion of tlic T.nwcr, i. 3 ; (Lower), de- rod.s a**, i. 204, 374, 381, 4ScS, 524; li. 
scriptiuuof, i. 80 ; (Lower), extent of, ii. , 22, 28, 44. 52,02, 04,84, 102. 243; IjlluK 

340 : nicrcljaiits, character of, i. 32 ; mis- ' a>. ii. 301. 102; cliaiige of. at i.mn:,!- 

si(iiiari(s on the, i. 400; tlie mouth of t L.mga, ii. 101 ; i-owries as, ii. 102 

the, i. 01-03, 80, 81 : navi.galion, i. 85, Currents of the Congo, i. 114, 115, 117 

80, 113, 114, 110; ii. 339, 310, ;UG; no 249 

diatiiictivo native name the, i. 202; Cu.-'hmis diniciilty al Siuir.L Leuiic, i. 57 
old names of the, i. 1, 2 ; rurc4ja.s*.s de- | 

sci'i 2 )tion of the, i. 4. 5; rise and fall, i. , Baihj T<‘h‘gr(i))h and Xuv York ILmhl 

87 ; ships fur the, ii. 307 ; ^o^ndings at ' 3ixp< ditioii, i. 8, 58 

"Vivi, i. 128,120; soundings on the n\(.r, Laly, Judge, Nesv York, i. 30 

i. 402 ; steamers for the, ii. 307 ; tides on Lance, a fierce, i- 205, 200; an eccciitur. 
the, i. 87 ; tributaries, ii. 344, 352 : Tuc- i. 290 

key’s description of the, i. 5, 0; valley Laiiekelman, Lr., ii, 013; ehseiaalioU', n. 

of the Lower, i. 02; \illagt8, ii. 45; 310,311,300-034 

volume of the; river, i, 80, 87. 402. 403; Lanuhe. cojnpivrison to tlie, ii. 9 

ii. 102; work on the, ii. 252; (Upper) L.ij>p(‘r. Dm* Duteli th'i*gra]»lu'r, i. 12 
lirst .steamer on, i. 375 ; forniulion of the Lark Coutiiieiil,” the, i. 20, 22. 
expedition, i. 394; exi»editiou (1883), i. Lar ^jakiam port, i. 44 

501; tradei’r*, ii. 21, 22. 2:»; extent of, ii. L.it- j»ahns. ii. 5 
340; basin, ii. 018 ; producl^oftheicgion, L.iiimas, Leriuid. & Co., i. 70 
ii. 052-t'.58 ])«-ud, .•saluting tlie. i. 75 

Congo life v. Barrack life, ii. 205 Lealing, ]»rospectlve re-'^iilts of fair, i, 51 

habhn laide of our actual knoNvledgc Leaiics, 5Ir., i. 152, 210 

of the, li. 001 ; political dixi.sioii'^ of the, Dealli, fruia .'-ickne.-'b, ii. 21^0 ; luitivc m.- 
ii. 305 : devolopinent of tlie, ii. 374 of. i. 3‘.t2 ; cantos of, ii. 300-0U9 ; <hnhii^ 

— scenery, i. 92-94. Ill, 112, 121- a \car, i. 211; occurring in the cold 

120, 171-173, 175, 170, (70-181, 243- season, i. 283 

247, 250, 255, 250, 258, 202, 204, 324, Beaux illc, i. 23 

325, 389-391, 390, 397, 390-401, 504, Lc Barras, the explorer, i. 2 

505, 511-513, 515, 510; ii. 8, 9, 11, 17, Lecam illo railway, lax ing a, ii. 223 

45. 07, 77, 79, 91-93, 152 Lo Cuurool, Baron, ii. 388. 3S9, 390, 107 

Cougoese fclirexvdiioss in trade, i. 137 ' Le-de tic, cliiof of X.vuala, i. 110, 118, 

Conical hut», ii. 120, 127 133, 138, i<34. IGG-lOs, 172, 180 

Cun-'tautine, the Grand Duke, i. 35 Lufeiiec of river bunk.s, a cnriou^, ii. loa 

Co^iUacts, charactci’ of, i. 31, 32 Lefeusive ineasnrns at a n 370 

(‘ouxeuieiices of cixilisatiou absent, ii. Do Launa>, Count, ii. 391, 403 
239 Lulbriik. Herr, i. 34 

Ceuxentiun. delimitation, ii. 400 ! LeilmUatien Convention, ii. 400 

Coiixcyiim' stoi\s, 155, 182, 210, 211, 214 , Jlclubiuns a:> to African liie, 211, 212 

Copper, in 350, 357, 375 j Leiiham, ii. 3S5 

Coejuilhat, Lieut., ii. 38, 71, TO, 90, 177, r Depopulation through slavery, i. 90, 97 
178. 204. 207, 289 j Desolation, an cltectof war, i. 173 

Cordicr, Caiiltaiuc, i. 475 ! De »Soto, the navigator, ii. 371 

Co.'-t of the tlotilludf the Expedition,!. 68; Dcstrain, Lieut., ii. 225, 277 


fit negotiations at \tani<», i, 310 1 Dews to be guarded against, ii. 321 

Costume, natives iu gorgeous, i. 304 ' Diamond Lock, i. 112, 113 

Cottnn, growth of, ii. 358 j Diary form of narrative, advantages of. i- 

Cottonwood, i. 430 3,SG 


Countries represented at Brussels in 1878, I Diegos Bay, i. 03 
i, 20, 28 , Dieppe, i. 23 

Ctniiifr)', a rich, ii. 07 Dinner, a factovv, i. 72, 73; a fiiftt.ii. 283 

(’owric-, a.s currency, ii. 102 Disappeaiaiiee uf two incu, mysterious, i. 

(Jreek 'J’own (Oltl Calabar), ii. 233 370 

Crocodile Cr^ek, i. 101 Disappointing assistants, ii. 244, 245 
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Disasters at Kimpoko, ii. 56 ; at Kwa- 
mouth, ii. 55 

Discipline on Portuguese skips, laxity of, 
i. 45S, 460 

Discovery, a sliockiug, ii. 142 

of Lake Leopold, i. 434, 435, 436; of 

the moutli of tiio Congo, i. 1 
Discussion at the Berlin Conference, ii. 394 
Discussions among Europeans, danger of, 

i. 47 

Dishonesty of the natives, i. 304 
Distance accom])li.slied in a year, i. 241 

between Vivi and isaugila, i. 189 ; 

traverscfl fo tlio Biyorre, ii. 134 
Districts and their native chiefs, list of, 

ii. 19S-20L 

Distuihances vitli natives, cause of, i. 156 
Divers (bird), i. 397, 436; ii. 6 
Division of Stanley Pool, ii. 263 
Diva village, ii. 98 

Doctors, in&utlicicnt knowledge of climate, 
ii. 318, 310, 321 
Dogs, ii. 2 

Dom Pedro, King of Congo, i. 17 
Donkeys, Toneritto, i. 225 
Dover cutis, i. 324, 325, 306, 505 
Down the stream, going, ii. 16S 
Dragon lUes, i. 419 
Draper Islands, i. 82, 84 
Draughts, cold, ii. 305 ; daugcis of, ii. 285, ' 
286, 296, 327 
Drees,' Predenc, ii. 27G 
Drill, a life’s, ii. 260 

Drink, ii. 282, 283, 291, 295, 322; in the 
tropics, i. 05-67 ; on t)io Lower Congo, 
i. 193, 194; temptations to, i. 84; effects 
of, ii. 251, 252-254 
Drowned, a native boy, i. 289- 
Drowning cases, i. 486; ii. 55 
Drugs for llic tropics, ii. 325, 327 
Di'iimbird, the. i. 207 
Drum signals, ciiiious, ii. 158 
Dualla, i. 27'3, 274, 270, 306, 307 ; ii. 39-42, 
55. 64 

Ducks, i. 417 
Dudonia, i. 46 

Duke Town (Old Cnlabar), li. 2.32 
Dust film oil Lake Lcopulcl, i. 434 
Dutalis, Licait., i. 41, 43-45 
Dutch conception of coinrort, i. 76; facto- 
rits, i. 64 ; hoes, i. 201 
“ Dutch House,” the, i. 72 

hou.scs, i. 75, 76 ; liospitality at, i. 84 

mcrcliauts, banlcru[dcy of, i. 50 

structures, &ui)ei ioiity of, i. 83, 84 

DutricLix, M., i. 42, 43 
Duty, strict performance of, i. 152; the 
calls of, i. 22 

Duveyrier, the explorer, Li. .385 
Dsseutery, i. 207 ; ii. 307, 328 

Early writers on Congo-land, their igno- 
1 auce, i. 3 


East India Company, ii. 370 
Edwin Arnold Kiver, i, 287, 403 
Eela, wife of Kibibi, i. 370, 421, 422 
Egrets, i. 4 17 

Jilais Guhtecnsin, i. 74 ; ii. 5, 342, 352 
Elders of Congo, i. 17 
Elejdiants, i. i76, 177, 305. 509 ; ii. 8, 241, 
355, 356; swimming, i. 213 
Elliott, Captuiu J. O., i. 470, 471, 476; 
ii. 225 

Elohey Island (Gorisrro Bay), ii. 231 
Embo-Einbo, i. 416 

Emigrant, questions bv an, ii. 312. .313 
En AvanU sa, i. 68-70; 88, 104. 13.3. 134, 
144, 145, 154, 190, 196, 209, 211. 220, 
226, 227, 280, 469 ; ii. 12, 19, 20, 33-35, 
57, 58, 60, 87, 105. 116, 137, 142, 233; 
in lu^t, i. 483; on Staidcy Pool, i. 398, 

; on the Kwa Kiver. i. 410; under 
repair, i. 261, 501 

England, i. 26, 28; and Portugal, treaty 
for suppression of the .slave-trade, i. 15; 
causC of ^YitlKh•aw^d tvonr the Associa- 
tion, i. 36 ; ditlicultivs which kept it aloof 
from the Association, i. 34; podostrian 
exorcise in, i. 23 
Engl'ish fiVetoTY at Boma. i. 02 
Enjcli, son of Ngalycuin, i. 30C, 382, 383 ; 

. )i. 191 

I Equatorial Africa, past isolation of, ii. 372 ; 
the heart of, i. 514 

Equator, luissionories at 1ho, i. 49G ; station, 
li. 38, 39, 70, 177, 180, 1 82, 267. 289, 320 ; 
comfort at. ii. 70. 71-73 
Equipment of a station, li. 243 ; of the E.v- 
pedition, i, 29, 41, 42 
Errors in names of L'onuo-I.md, i. 2, 3 
Escapes from drownim:. I 4.s7 
Kyperancp. ss., i. 68. 83. jej, 113, m, HO, 
Encali/ptiis, (he, i. J03. Ml 
Euphorbia, i. 1.58; ii. d.i:) 

Euphrates, coinparu'ou lo llir, i. 401 
EviTv>i>e, ‘.urival in (1878), i. 20 
Eiiropeau and Aiiioaii life, ii. 238, 239 
European as»Ltuids, i. 1 ) 1 
Europeans and oolomed men, relative num- 
bers (d'j i. 285 

Europeans, arrival of. at Leopoldville, i. 
445; arrival of y<'uitg, 282; finding 
delight iu African life, i 218; frigid 
tow.irds native", i. 218, 517; Ijealth of. 
152; in Africa, li. 2.;8 : incoiivciiienee of 
having too man), i. 225. 226; indolence 
of, ii. 219, 221; at lln tropics, i. 85; 
lesson lo, from iiutiire. ii. 2l(] ; not to b(‘ 
encouraged in di.'CH'"-i‘ 0 ). i. 17; riqiiirod 
in Congo-land, elu"-' ol', i. 25 ; to be 
isolated, i, 47; wli\ tho .^iiecniub, i. 224 
Exeieise, best hoin.« lor, u. IL'G 
Exhibition at LcopoldviU' , i. 379, 381 
Expedition, African A.svoi iiion’s tir&t, i. 
39; Preucli, i. 159; in.^lnictiuiis fur an 
Eastern, i, 39 et setp ; lost in the bu^h, 
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ally i. 3S2 ; number of its officers, i. G7 ; 
Daihj Telegraph ami Xeio Yorli Uerald, 
i. 8; stores, ii. 76; sfcrcna[th of the, i. 
o78-, the. charged as beiui; mvotevious, 
i. 5o ; the present, i. 21 ; considering its 
character, i. 21; its funds,!. 26, 27; its 
origin,!. 21 ; the fast meeting,!. 26,27; 
tlio second Inti i'iiationai,i. 44; to Kwiln- 
Niadi, i. 170, 471, 474, 476 ; ii. 212 ; 
to the Congo, i. 1-7 ; to the Upper Congo, 
start of the, i. 304 ; (1883) to the Upper 
Congo, its strengtli, i. 503; to the Upjrcr 
Congo, stores for tire, i. 501, 502 
Espoilitious. equipment for. i. 41, 42 
lixploration, a slow, i. 233 ; by Great 
Britain, ii. 3S5 ; in Africa, ii. 373; of 
the K.wa Itri’cr, i. 40ti-41C; on the 
Congo, class of men required for, i. 58 
Exports of Uouia, i. 08 
Exposure to beat or cold, ii. 315 ; to night 
air, ii. 283-285, 308 ; to wet, ii, 28.5 

Face-scarring an oriinment, ii. 100, 101 
Factories at Uoin.i. i. '51 ; at ISonity, ii. 234; 
at Elobey Island, ii. 231 ; at Gidjooir, ii. 
231 : at kis.-satiga. i. 81, 82 ; at llussuko. 
!. 112; .at I’ort.i da Lcnba, i. 82. 83; at 
Kukki, i. 113; batter at, i. 85; for the 
Upper Congo, ii. 365 ; nalivo trade at, i. 
55 ; on the Congo, i. 63. 64 
Factory, cohiuved help at a. i, 73 ; adinnev 
at a, i. 72, 73 ; niaiiagi i'.-. i. 73; stoi'es. 

i. 74, 75 ; work at a, i. 74 

Fair ile,iUng with lire n.atives, i. 170 

Faithful olliecr.-, ii. 2.15- 370 

Famine, a sbaia, ii. 16, 12'J; at Bolombo, 

ii. 79 

Fantail, ii. 6 

Fares from Loanda to Lisbon, i, 445 
Farquliar Islands, i. 82 
FatlioiulesS Point, i. 81 
Feathers of tropro bird.s, ii. 354 
Fernandez. Serioi', i. 156 
Fernando Po, ii. 231, 232 
Ferry at Xselo, ii, 153; Koirdo, ii. 214; 
on Luiiibniuiia liiver, i. 2S8 : on tire 
Gordon licimeit, i.2'J0; traffic at Xsangu, 
i. 479 

Ferry, 51., .Itrlr-s. ii. 3,8S 
Ferrying, dairgi roU', ii. 157 
Fertile Lard, i. 186 

Fetislr, i. 2U0 ; errstorrrs, r. 385 ; rock, i. SO, 00 
I’etisliisrri, i. SOI; ii. Ill 
Fever, i. -144, 445; at Manvartga, i. 271, 
272 

revens, ii. 2.83, 284, 2SG-2S8, 200, 301, 
310, 322. 328 
Fibres, ii. 354 
Fiear, ii. 'J2 
Fiddler’s EIIjow, r. 112 
Figliting, — at Bolobo, effects of, 60 ; not to 
be rashly begun, i. 46 ; power of chiefs, 
i. 350 


Fine, a Ireavy, r. 472, 473 
Firrery of chiefs, i. 202 
Fines for bloodshed, i, 524 
Frote law, i. 220 
Firejly, i. 86 (note) 

Fires, airnual, r. 316 ; ilestrirctivc of vece. 

tation, i. 94, 180, 197 
Fish, ii. 2, 243 ; presents of, ii. 160 ; smoki! 
cured, ii. 159 

Fislr-eagles, i. 397, 430 ; ii. C 
Fisliernien, i. 256 ; at Manyariga. i. 2G7 ; 
Basiva, ii. 154; IVeirya. ii. 154; Yakui. 
ii. 125 ; on larkc Leopold, i. 4:iS. -I:i9, 
440 : on the Lukauga, ii. 46 ; IViiiai 
Kukura, ii. 154 
Fisher tribes, 154-159 
Fishing bamlels, ii. 113; nrrnnow, i. 202; 
nets, natives making, rr. 159 ; Veiiyii 
rnctliod of, ii, 157, 158 
Flag, errrploynrent of the Association’,-, i, 
4'J5 ; importarreo of a recogrri-ed, i. ;;7, 
38: national, of Congo, i, 17 ; o[ pie 
Association, i. 36, ii. 42 ; tire clroico ol a, 
i. 35 

Flamingoes, ii. G 

Flarrrini, Francesco, meclianioian, i. 68. 152, 
238, 239, 244, 284, 381 ; his sevvires, ri. 
259 

Iflainini Island, i. 2, 53, 251 
Flannels, wet, ii. 284, 285. 310 
Flood, possible, at Bairarra, i. 78 ; precau- 
tions against, i. S3 

Flotilla of steanrers, the cxpoditimi, i. 68; 
its cost, i. 68 

Fogs to ire guarded agaiirst, ii 321 
Food, airrrndant, i. 257 ; cousurirptinn of, i. 
221; for a voyage, ii. 76 : for rhe tropic-, 
the best, ii. 204 ; iullrrcncc- of. oir vroik, 
i. 154 : in tlie tropics, i. 6,5. 199, ii. 321, 
322, 323, 324, 329 ; on tire Congo, i. 1U3 ; 
on the Upper Congo, ir. 10, 15: riuan- 
tity oonsrrmed d.iily, ri, 13; .“cant at 
Mfwa, i. 295 : scarcity of. 1. 436, s'p/, ; 
scarcity at I,eo])olclville, i. 180; iiqiply 
stopped, i, 302, 303; want of rarietv, i. 
211 

Foraging, free, i. 222 
I'orcst, a dcrrsc, rr. 13 ; a btriurrerged, i. 
413 ; at Uul-olela, ri. 6t). 67 ; cirtinig 
tlirough tiro, i. 221 ; Liirn.r L.irikori, 1. 
300 ; lost iir an unexplored, r. 177, I'l’l ; 
ri. 30, 91, 92, 93, 97, 98. 114. 21.5,311, 
353, 374; scenory, ri. 5; of tiie Louir 
Congo, r. 88, 89 ; seerr i’ronr tire co.tdt, r, 
62 

Fortifying villages,!. 524 
Fowls, ir. 243 ; a.s food, ii. 10 
France, i. 26-28 ; action of, ir. 3.81 -390 ; 
agieemont of the A.s.socialion nitli, ii. 
388; territories of, ii. 4(ru, 4U3, 404 
Frairkinceirse, ir, 354, 374 
Franktown, i. 476 

Free commerce on the Congo, ir. 390-993 
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Freemen, in Con'go-land, essentiality of, 

i. 52 

Free State territorj', ii. 3G5 
Free State not a Belgian colony,!. 54 ; Free 
State boundaries, ii. 401 
French. — Catholic Alission at Boma, i. 100 ; 
expedition,!. 159; flag, Malameen’s, i. 
292 ; Missions in Coiigo-land, i. IG ; terri- 
tory, ii. 305 ; compel the withdrawal 
of the Bortugueso. i. 14; tradeis, i. 92; 
treaty with Mahoko, i. 292 
Frere, Sir Bavtle, i. 30 
Fruit eating, ii. 320, 827, 329 
Fruits, i, 103, 148, 151, 152, 381, 393; ii. 
71, 25S, 357 

Fuel, scarcity on the Kwa, i. 423, 428 
Fumii Ntaha, Chief of Bateke, i. 5U7, 508, 
509, 510 
Furs, ii. 375 

Fyne, Loch, in Scotland, i. 400 

Gaboon, ii. 230; factories, ii. 231 ; mis- 
sions, ii. 231 
Gad-flics, i. 214, 419 

Gaiuankono, Chief of hlalima, i. 295-300, 
380 

Gnmbield, Chief of ICimpoko, i. 298, 500 ; 

ii. 60 

Gome, i. 205, 200, 213, 222 
Gampa, a rival of Bwa-hwa Njali's, i. 308 
Oanohu, i, 304, 300, 381, 400, 4o7, 490 ; ii. 
191 

Ganelin's Point, i. 408 
Gandelay, a Buufuiiu chief, i. 405, 400, 
407, 510 

Ganges, comparison to the, i. 401 
Gankabi, Queen of Musye, i. 415, 417, 418, 
421, 422, 424-420, 433, 445; ii. 27 
Ganticne, i. 507 
Gantu village, i. 430 
Gardening, season fur, i. 381 
Gardens, ranking, i. 379, 409, 500 
Gardens, ii. 245 ; at Eciuator, ii. 71 ; at 
Ldoi)oldvillo. ii. 52 ; at Vivi, laying out, 
i. 147, 148 ; what may be grown in Cen- 
tral African, ii. 258 
Garrison, imporiaiice of a, i. 121 
Garrisons of stations, i. 285 
Gastric fever, i. 213 

Gatula, a Buloho chief, i. 516, 517, 521, 
524, 525, 520,527; ii. .3 
Geographical expeditions inadequate, i. 
24 

Geology, ii. 209-211, 214; at Lake Man- 
tumba, ii. 47-48 

German Expedition, 1873-75, i. 418; ex- 
ploration, ii. 380, 387 

Germany, i. 20; action of, ii. 381, 384; 
formation of a National CoiiiinittLC, i. 31 ; 
lectures in, ii. 399 
Giagas, invasion : see Ajakkas. 

Gibraltar, i. 52, 58 

Gillis, Mr. Albert (Duke To\yu), ii. 233 


Gin, ii. 251, 252, 282, 307 ; used as cur- 
rency, i. 193 

Giii-drinkiiig natives, i. 202 
Ginger, wild, ii. 358 
Giraffe, ii. 241 

Giral, a Freuch quartermaster, i. 408 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, ii. 383 
Glave, Mr., ii. 66, 183, 288 
Glover, Sir John, i. 57, 58 
Gnats, ii. 243 
Goiit-skins, ii. 354 

Gobila,Bapa, Chief of J^Iswatii, i. 405, 408, 
409, 414, 507, 510, 511 ; ii. 14 
Gold, ii. 357, 375 
Goldomitli, Sir Frederick, ii. 187 
Gang, Iho signal of the, i. 340 
Goods for inland trade, superior quality 
required, i. 311 
“Good View Station,” i. 505 
Gordon Bennett lUver, i., 290, 293, 390, 
403 ; ii. 53 

Goi don. General, letter fi'om, ii. 226 (note) ; 

promised aid of, ii. 225, 226 
Gorcc, i. 57 

Government of the Free State, ii. 406, 407 
Ovandy’s, Lieut, Expedition, i. 13 
Gmng, Lieut, i. 382, 47S, 481, 488, 489 ; 
ii. 260 

Granville, Earl, ii. 381 
Grass buniing, i. 118, 180, 107 

density of, i. 163 ; height of the, i. 

197; tropical, ji. 301, 302; used as aiu- 
hushments, i. 161 

Grave, the flrst at Leopoldville, ii. 270 
Gray, Mr., i. 73 
Groeu snakes, i. 205 
Grcfullie, Mons., i. 43. 45, 40 
“Grog,” imiHutinee ol, i. 193; native 
fon(lnos.s lV»r, i. 119 
Oiound-hog, i. 20,5 

Giound nuta, i. Ill ; ii. 353 ; in coin- 
nitrcc, ii. 215, 312 

Gloves or trees a sign of ^iUagcs, i. 62, 315 
Guava, ii. 216 
Guiacum, ii. 30. 67 
GhihouHiai ii. 3.53 

Guides, i., J64. 17i, ISL 182, 184, 410; 
ii. 3, 28, 69, 1.53 

Oviiltlessness, curious way of showing, i. 
373 

Guinea-fowl, ii. 8 

Gum-oopal, ii. 342, 353, 355 ; trees, ii. 97. 

98 ; ii. 374 
Gu7iis, i, 384 : ii. 30 
(iuiibearere, i. 47, 48 

Gunpowder, trade in, i. 75; used in re- 
joicing, i. 373 
Gurba Kiver, ii. 131 

Guyot Abbe, a mhsionnry, ii. 50. 268 ; 
drowned, ii. 55 

Habit and nature, i. 199 
Hair, fashion, of wearing, i. 429 

2 H 2 
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HrmnliS sK\Piy '^ndeso^po, i 2G0 
HaiinbCns, Cipt , 1 oS2 1:70,477,48^,518, 
520 11 100, ISS 101,225, 227, 204, Ins 
strvici , Vl 200, 201 
H 11 hour lit 1 oiuil 1 , 1 151 
JJarlauaiJ tilt, S5, lOS 
Haioii, 1 itulpii lilt, 1 243, 253, 258, 279, 
2S4, 10>, 188 
Hai tc betst, i 20"), 200 
Hitboine, Ciptiuu, 1 49 
1 419 

Held, piottttion foi tlie, ii 318, 325 
Huulquuteis at Vivi i 143,151 
lit dtli at llolobo, ii 184, 185 , at Hquator 
Station, u 74 in tlio tiopioa, Dt Mai- 
tiu’a advice, ii ,323 
Iloaltli-tdblo of stations, ii 30G 
Heat and cold in Cori,jo hnd, ii 314, 313 , 
liillucuct of, 11 233, 294 
Heat, Br Joe a deiiaitioua of, ii 313 , tro 
picil, 11 282 
Heliiva a ah\e, ii 73 
HeniyMl Reuss riinco, i 34 
Had Uadi-', i 177, ISl, 201 
Heron, the ss , 1 474 
Heivo,;, Ui , 1 31 
Heusol, Di Nail den, u 53,191 
Hides, 11 37o 

III 'Idaud loiolo mini ital ii 303 
Hills setii lioiii the CO 1 st, 1 02, “solemn 
looking,” 1 95 
Hindi Savwo, i 13 

llippopolnnii, 1 >J3 39(). 338, 417, 424 
11 2, 4, 0 8, 241, 37o folding ground,! 
no sbooting L 10b , teeth, ii 354 
Hiiing men, i ol 
Ilodistti, Mr n 272 
Hohcla>3. 1 153, 151 
Hollana, ! 2b 28 

Hnij Isle, i pi ice of ncpulclne, i 419 
Honie'ickncsa, i 225 
HomiciJ il oliiter, i, u 55 
Honey, ii 3G4 

Honoui 01 noik, ii 27S, 279 
Ifop Hitteis 11 ul8 
Hopkins, Ca| tain, ILNf Consul, i 98 
Hoioes, tlic Isle of, i 12 
Hospitable mission ot a station, i 37 
Hospital at Bom 1 ii 271 
Ilospitabti dingUs ot coast, 11 282 283 
Hostigea lift at Hiiin-), a 309, iiO 
Hostile natnt", i 132, 412, 514, ii 4, 11, 
30,78,111,113 

Ilo'tibti, masked, i 337 native, at Ma- 
litua and Mtwa i 100 
Houso, aihiee foi building a, ii 323 
Houses it Vm rail ping sit s foi, i 147, 
iiuaiis of ilclencc loi, 1 280 
Ilii lid Point, 1 Go 77 
Iliilsoii Ei.er eompiiisou to, i 401 
Ilutcbiusou, Mis Margaret, i 9 
Huts, conical, ii 126, 127 , formation of 
native, ii 103 


Ilutzfcldt, Count, 11 394 
Hydrobiomic acid in oases of fever i 2V 
273, 274 

ITi/pkiene guinetivsis, i 516 
Hypocbondini, ii 241 

Ibaka Chief of liolobo, 1 518 hislon of 
1 519 520, 521 522, 524 j2a, oil ii 
1, 15, 2G, 29, 57, GO, Gl, Gi Go 
Ibanza, ii 105 a chief of Upolo, ii 171 
the diiadeil, 11 C2, 82 
Ibaii Elver, anotbei name foi the Ivwa 
1 412 

Ibingi, 11 47 
Ibis, II G, 8 

Ibnko, 11 24, 25, 41, 44, G3, 73, ct tor , 173 
175, 178-180, 353, s54 

dangei at, ii 87, ssvoidsmitli', ii 

35G 

Ibunda, ii 103 

Icliuni>i distiict, 1 115 121, 161,103 
Idleness of nitives, 1 39o 
Idols, native, i 193 
Hwe, Chief of Muleke, i 429 
Ignoiaiice ol Afiitiu climate, ii 281 
284 

Igu 111 i bkiu girdle's, ii 11 1 
Iguanas, ii 2 
Ikassa, II 103,170 

Ikcleiiiba Elver, 11 31,32, 33, 34 3o 3(j 
37 II 77 78, 344 
ikeuge, a chief, ii 72 
IJieiigo, II 29, 30 
Ikingi, 11 98 
Ikiraisrn, ii 111 
Ikoko, 11 47 
Ikiiha Hivei, 11 Go 
Ikiilu village, ii 12, 47 
Imeme, ii Ub 
Imjaali villsge, i 428 
Irapango, at Gaboon, 11 230 
Impila, 1 292 
Impoits of Boma i 9S 
ludtrnnily loi war, u 61 
Indian com, 1 381 

India rubbei, ii 355, plant, i 192 ii J 
342, J53, 107, 375 
Indolence of ihc natives, 1 101 
Indus, ooiiipausrii to tlic, i 401 
Iridiistri, the apiiit of, i 142 
iuebiieW ot nativi s i 315 
Inga, 1 17 ), 175 17G, 177 173 cataiact' 
1 IGO 227, peak, 1 353, a96, pUlciu i 
173, 221 

Iiiganda, ii 30-33 38-42 
Ingham, Ml anelMis,ii 212 215 Ojj 
I ngy 1 , Chief of 51tua, i 29a aU7 
Iiikissi, 11 132 Pills, 11 211 iner,i2b'’ 
310, 317, 40a 178 ii lUa 
Inkissism, ii 111 

Instructions foi eastern expeditions, i 1 
Instructions framed at Brussels, i 2 
28 
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Intemperance, ii. 2S2, 2S3, 291, 305, 306, 
307, 308, 311, 3 ! 9 , 322 , 329 
Iiiternationul Alrican Atjcociation, ji. 259 
International dissociation, i. 37, 38; its 
objects, i. 40 ; its treaties, i. IS ; financial 
position, i. 35 

•‘International Association Africaine.** its 
purpose, i. 50 

International Association’s work at Boma, 

i. 101 

International cohesion, ii. 370 ; commis- 
sion, ii. 406 ; Expedition, tire second, i. 
44 

Intoxicants, abuse of, ii. 251. 252, 253, 
254 

Irebu, ii. 21, 22. 23, 24. 25, 26, 38, 42, 43, 
44, 45, G9, 354; swordsmiths, ii. 35G; 
warriors, ii. IG 
Iringi, ii. 98, 171 

Iron, ii. 356; houses of native chiefs nt 
Calabar, ii. 233; manufactures of Yulu- 
lima, i. Ill ; stores, i. 147 ; works of 
TJvira, ii. 3G4 

Ironstone, ii. 07 ; at Lake iilantumba, ii. 
47, 48 

Irrawaddy, comparison to the, i. 401 
Irungu, ii. 127, 132 
Isanga River, ii. 345 
Isangi town, ii. 109 

Isimgila, i. 155, IGO, 1G5, 107. 171, 17.5, 
181, 182, 184, 185, 180 ; ii. 214, 21.5, 298, 
339, 309, 373,. 382, 446, 471, 474, 476, 
478, 489, 513; clne.fa, i. 184, 185; 
natives, i. 237; camp at, i. 230: con- 
veying wagons and stores to, i. 240 ; 
staff at, i. 242 ; stores nt, i. 242 ; scenery 
at, i. 243, 244; clearing the camp, i. 
248; founding a station at. i, 283; gar- 
rison at, i. 285; cataract, i. 181, 181; 
falls, i. 229 

Islands of the Congo, i. 110, 219, 389. 015, 
510 ; ii. 14, 30, 38, 05, 97, 153 
Islands uninhabitable, i. 82 
Isombo, ii. 125 
Itaka, ii. 152 
Itawa, Eastern, ii. 3G2 
Itimba village, i. .510 

Itimbiri River, ii. 109, 110, 11’2. 131, 345. 
352 

Ttumba, i. .518 

Ituiubi, i. 40 ; ii, 57, 60, 61 

Itse and Ngalyoma, identity of, i. 301 

Itunzima rapids, i. 256, 257 

luka of Lukolela, ii. li, 48, 08, 177 

lunga, h. 98 

Ivory, ii. 361, 375; puidinHc of, i. 380; 
sold by Watwa, ii. 48; tr.idc, tlic ceiitie 
of the, ii. 2 ; trade at rjjinga-Langa, 

ii. 102; trade, Congo, ii. 3.54, 35.5, oOO ; 
trade at Ngauza, ii. 99 ; traders, Batekc, 
i. 291 ; traders, cliaractcr of. i. 387 ; 
traders, intrigues of, i. 319, 320, 321 ; 
trailing chiefs, wealth of^ i. 310, 311 ; 


I trading in, i. 383, 384; trading, success 
I of Ngalyema through, i. 305 
! lycnzi, ii. 209 

{ ly^umbi, ii, II, 12; mniiutuin, i. 321, 322, 
323, 333, 390 ; ii. 192, 341 

Jaggas, the, invasion : see Ajakkas. 

' Janssen. Lieut., i. 283, 407, 490, 507 ; ii. 
27, .50; drowned, ii. 55; his services, 
ii. 268 

Jatrophe purgaus^ ii. 358 
Jays, i. 207, 436 
Jealousy of a chief, i. 522, 52.3 
Jetta Wall, i. 45 

I Jiuue Africaine, the liiimch, i. 68, 144, 

I 100 

' Jiwc-la-Singa, i. 43, 40 
‘ Jouo II.. King of ruitugnl, i. 1 
Jnhiiftton, 51r. II. II., i. 102 
Jolly Caj>tain (os. A7/ie'e?r.5o). ii. 233, 
I 236 

' Journey.-^, time occupied in, i. 191 
Jub River, i. 58 
Jung, leUer to Mr. zVlborf, i. 29 
j Jungle, cutting through the, i. 221 

Kabiuda i. 14. 31 

cask-iuakm’s, i. 74 

Kabindns, i. 146, 119, 153, 158, 150 
Ivaika Saudn, i. 163 
Kaishandi. i. 303 

Kallina, Lieut., i. 485, 492 ; Point, i. 3t53, 
395. 396, 4^7 
Kalubu, i. 201 
Kalulu Falls, lava at. ii. 211 
Kamolcmdo. a chief, i. 513 
I Kapita, a Vivi ohh4\ i. 129 
I Kaicma, i. 12, 14; lake, i. 37; cliiof of 

I ^5lav(-^l(•alel-, ii. 1 11 
Kuaougo, ii. 3.60; fulls, ii. 360 
Kaason, Mr. .bdin A., ii. 398,400 
Iv.iweiidi, it. 363 
Kcuich Ibhuid. 118. 119 
Kerdyck and Ihueoir, Messrs., i. 31 
, Kludfan, i. 2.51 
Khaims, Sergeant, i. .519. 523 
Kliunzo, i. 238 ; Ikiilu Hill, i. 354 ; Plain, 
i. 187 

j Kibouda, i. 260 

I Kiburuga, idiief of slavc-stcalers, ii. Ill 
Kiki stieaui, i. 322 
Ki- Kongo, i. 112 
Kilauga, i. 31.5 
“ Killing the road,” i. 314 
Kilolo Point, i. 218, 219 
Kimbangu, i. 393, 397, 105, 477; ii. 3, 
302 ; cliioli), 1. 388 
I Kimbauzii Lland, i. 260, 201,263 
I Kimbciiza village, ii. 2U7 
KimpaUuiipu, ii chief, i. 323, 332, 490 
' Kimi)\inzu, i. 172 
I Kimpe, a chief, i. 490 
Kimpemba, ii. 207 
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Kimpoko, i. 307, 477, 488; li. 51, 302; 
station, i. 504, 505, 50G ; troubles at, ii. 
5B 

Kindolo, i. 303, 397 

Kinj? Leopold II. : see Leopold. 

ICinkanza, ii. 215 

Ivindnta. i. 289 : mountains, i. 390 
Kuiqani Bivor, i. 10, 58 
Rin;^dom oflbc Congo,” Biqafetta’s book, 

i. 9 

Kingllshers, i. 397 ; ii. 6 
Khikela Ndunga, a chief, i. 1G5 
Kiukcla-Nku, a cliief, i. 135 
Kinsemho ftteamev, ii. 228 
Kiusendc, i. 3lS 

Kinshas^a, i. 250, 375, 382, 393, 397, 477, 
405, 504 ; ii. 51, 185, 280, 302, 305, 310, 
357 

Kiiifcliaesa chiofd, i. 3SS 
Kiuswangu. a oliiof. i. 400 
Kiiitamo, i. 318, 340. 352, 375, 877, 3S2, 
391, 302, 303. 307, 479, 4Sfi, 405, 408 ; 

ii. 20, 2G, 2S, 29, 302; cataiact, i. 352, 
389 ; ehiofs, number of, i.350 ; soothing 
the chiefs, i. 100 

Kintari foiost mount, i. 352 
Kinzila, ii. 193 
Kinzort*. i. 315 
Kioiizn ])]atoaii, ii. 21G 
Kiikbright, Mr. Joliii, i. 145, loO, 19C, 
209 

Kirklin\cn, Bfons, ii. 225 
KL'-anga, i. 81, S2, 85 
Kieuiigwa otiMkimh-\v*otc, i. 105 
Ivitabi, whites m di»trc.ss at, i. 170 
Kitalalo, 1 . iU 
Kites, i. 207 

Kiuhi, a chief of ZInga, i. 315 
Kiyanzi hour, i. 40S 
Kizalu Hill, ii. 207 

Kokoro, son of ]Mata Hwyki, ii. 86, 173, 
17 1 : Tocogni*'e.-5 his sou a tliief, ii. 174 
K')i)do I’crry, ii. 214 

Koiiko. an ivoiy trading chief, i. 370, 371 
Kruboss, i. 31, 73 
Krumancis, i. 31 

Knipp gun, a'toiu-hing the natives, ii. G3 
Kuhaba, i. 48 
Kudu. i. 126, 206 
Kulu, Banz.i, i. 20 1 
Kulu naiuc.s, i. 210 
Kuna, i. 2;il ; station, ii. 201 
Kuiizii I.daml, i. 2.10, 260 
Kusscrow, IJriT von, ji. 407 
Kutuiiiiuiku, i. 510 
Kuzoko, i, 250 ; camp, i. 25.3 
Kna.ii 40] ; rncr, i. 400-41G, .511 ; h.30, 
50. oil ; flc'^cnplion of tlie uver, i. 431, 
432,433; dillliuiit colours of the river, 
i. 410 

Kwamonth, ii. 185 ; station, ii. 55, 56 
Kwango Eiver, another name for the Kvva, 
i. 412 


Kwanza Biver, i. 11, 12, 454 
Kwilu-'Kiadi, i. 480; ii. 277 ; expedition to 
the, i. 470, 471, 474, 47G ; ii. 212 ; rivci, 
i. 256, 257, 403; ii. 214, 225; Upper, i. 
477 

ia Belf/ique, ss. : see Belgique. 

Labour, advantage of hmiian, ii. 93, 91 ; 
heroes of, ii. 240 

Tjaoustrine Kanrolondo B-ivor, ii. 3G0 
Lady Alice Bapids, i. 318 
Lagos, ii. 236 
Laird Maegregor, ii. 3S5 
Lake Bnngweolo, ii. 358, 359 
Luke Leopold II., i. 70, 481, 501 ; ii. 27. 48 ; 
circumnavigated, i. 443 ; description of. 
i. 443, 444; dLcovory of, i. 431, 435, 
436 ; fishermen, i. 438. 439, 440 
Lakes, — Hhnituiuho. ii. 27, 46, 47, 344, 354 ; 
Ulnta-Nzige, ii. 358; Tanganika,i. 7, 20, 
35, 37, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46 ; ii. 350, 363 
Lakes, native definition of, ii. 27 
Lama-Laiikori, forest Jidge, i. 300; hill, 
i. .351 

Laniborcl, Captain, i. 43 
Land cultivaicd, i. 162; fertility of the. i. 
186; ii. 211 ; instructions regarding tlio 
purcha-Gof, i. 27; high I’ent for, i. 138 
Landaua, ii. 229 
Landers, ii. 385 

Luiuhlphia Floridn, i. 192 ; ii. 5, 353 
Lauga-Liinga, li. 22, GO, 100, 353 ; women 
of, ii. 100 

Lauacuhurg, Prince Hoheulohe, ii. 399 
La Plate, comjiari.‘>on to the, i. iOl 
Latrobc, hir., ol Baltimore, i. 36 
Lava at Knliiln Pahs, li. 211 
Laws of the Bangola, ii. 179 
Lawson-Lufini BRer, i. 509, 512, 513; ii. 
345 

Lectures on Africa, i. 25: in Germany, ii. 
300 

Leehumwa, i. 4G 

Lcliimaii, Mens., i. 471 ; ii. 212, 277 
Lema, i. 393, 397 ; chiefs, i. 388 
Leopard skins, ii. 351 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians, i. 21, 
22, 28, 33, 38, 30, 43 ; ii. 237. 402, 407 
Lc'opold II. Lake : fcc Lake lieopold ; lull, 
i. 351, 389, 301, 405, 406 ; ii. ISO, 101 
liCopnld River, ii. 350 
Leopoldrillo, i. 110, 40S, 412, 415. 4G0, 
477,488,513; ii. 20, 38, 50,51,52,53, 
5.J. 56, 57, 73, 288, 280, 290, 29S, 301, 
305, 310. .339, 313, 357; founding of, 
i. 357, 370; erecting a Mock hnimc m, 
i. 375, .376; hiuH;, i. 370; trading at, 
i. 380, .383, 381; u. lining tiio station, i. 
3SG ; description of, i. 38S. 3S9 ; the 
neighbouring natives, i 394 ; no food 
at, i. 478, 470, 480 ; negleetod state ol‘ 
i. 481, 4S2, 483 ; resignation of its chief, 
i. 490; difficulty with natives at, i. 491, 
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492, 493, 494 ; treaty ■with natives at, i. 
495 ; the entrepot of tiic Upper Congo, 

i. 498, 500 ; markei, i, 500 ; liouiisbing, 

ii. 18G ; a promising farewell at, ii. 189, 
191 ; first grave at, ii. 270 

Lesseps, Count dc, i. 35 
Le Stanley^ stcrn-wliceler, ii. 225, 227 
Letters, — from Geneial Sanford, i. 30; to 
Lieut Cambier from Stanley, i. 39 ; to 
Captain Popelin, i. 45 ; to Col. Straiich, j. 
52, 151-153, 189-194; to the Comite, i. 
283 ; to the rresident of the Comite, ii. 
224 

Lettuces : see Vegetables. 

Levy Hills, the, ii. 11 
Liberia, ii, 379-382 
Liberty, tlie use of, i. 22, 23 
Licentiousness, ii. 253 
Liebrechts, Lieut., ii. 1S4, 277; ii. 2SS, 2S9 
Life, the proper use of, i. 84, 85; on the 
Congo, ii. 248; stupid inditlerence to, 
ii. 321 

Lightning atone, i. 90 
Litjimm vi'tm, ii. 374 
Liicona Kiver: see Isaugn. 

Llkuba liivcr, another name for Ikuba, ii. 
185, 345 

Limbu Li Nzambi, i. 90 
Limes, ii. 24G 

Limit of navigation from the sea, i. 116 
Liudi branch of Chofu River, ih 153 
Lindner, JMr., i. 277, 278, 283, 280, 811, 
447 

Lingonji village, ii. 57, 59 

Lingenji, n boy trader, i. 137, 518, 520 

Ling&tcr Nsakala, the, i. ilG, 123 

“ Lingster traders, i. 387 

Lion and buffalo fight, ii. 51 

Lions, i. 509 ; ii. 241 

Lion skins, ii. 354 

“ Liquoring-up,” ii. 253 

Lira River, ii. 358, 359 

Little Rapid Camp, i. 251 

Liverpool, Chamber of Commerce, ii. 383 ; 

value of Africa?! products, ii. 308, 309 
Live stock, i. 150 
Livini, i. 41G 

Livingstone, Dr., last jouriioy, i. 7 ; search 
for, i. 13, 58; is found, i.4i ; his opinion 
of the Congo, i. 101 ; his head-man SSiisi 
(see Siisi) ; description of Charabezi, ii. 
3G1, 3G2 ; works, ii. 11, 3S1, 385 
Livingstone Cataracts, i. IGO ; Halls, i. 102 ; 
ii. 339 

lavingstone Inland Congo Mission, i. 496 ; 
ii. 1S5, 214, 299 

Loa River, i. 135, IGl, 1G2, 209, 322, 403; 
bridge over tlie, i. 201 ; valley, i. 126, 
127,172, ISG, 106, 197 
Loanga, Dr. rescUnel-Locche’s expedition 
to, i. 376 
Loango, ii. 229 
Log Towers, i. 35G 


Lokinga ^Mountains, ii. 361 
Lokulu River, ii. 361 

London correspondence, i. 25 ; Missionary 
{Society, i, 40 
Long” of cloth, a, i, 193 
Long Reach, i. 240, 245, 247 
Longevity, instances ot. i. 31G 
Lopez, Capo, i. 73 

Lopez, Diiarto, the explorer, i. 1. 2, 18; 

extraordinary description by, i. 3 
Losanswc Mountains, ii. 3G1 
Lost iu tlic forest, i. 177 
Lounging, i. 22, 23 
TiOw-wa River, ii. 358, 350 
Liialaba, i. 233 ; river, indeutical ^Yith the 
Congo, i. 8 
Lualla River, i. 403 
Luama River, ii. 359 

Lnujnba, a hcadninn of Manynnga, i. 
2GS 

Luopula River, identical \Yith the Congo, 
i. 8. 

Luazaza River, i. 182, 1S4 
Lubauiba River, 2SS, 318, 403 ; ii, 225 
Lubaiiscnzi River, ii. SOT 
Lubilash River, ii. 1G9 ; ii. 348, 351 
Lubiranzi Ri\cr, ii. IGO, 344, 345, 345 
Lubuuga, Giu'ef of Upofo, ii. 171 
Lucage Ilivor: jccKwilu. 

Luemba, Chief of Kinsembd, i. 318 
Luommd Rivur, i. 488 
Luenda River, i. 180, 222, 226; bridge 
across the, i. 187 

Lutu River, i. 105, 106, 115. 116, 120, 12G, 
135, 145, 102, 1G6, 172, 4U3 ; ii. 215, 859 ; 
valley, i. 18G 
Lufwenkenyn. i. 200 

Liuruiubilo, Vizier ot Ibaka, i. 522, 527 ; ii. 
% 64 

Luigi River, ii. 350 
Luima valley, ii. 214 
Lnindi River, ii. 359 
Luizi lUver. i. 403; ii. 217 
Lukanga River, ii. 21, 27, 20, 45, 46, 344 
Lulcunga, i. 2G0; ii. 299; valle}" ii. 212, 
213. 211 

Lideebu, branch of Chofu River, ii. 153 
Lukolcla, ii. 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 48, 49, 50, 
65, 66, 07, 183, 288, 354 
Luksic, IMoii&iour, suicide of, i. 489 
Liikuga ItivLi’ : see Luiudi. 

Lukuluzi lU\cr, i. 312 
Lulu River, i. ISO, 222. 223, 227, 22S, 322, 
403; ii. 19.3 ; bridge across 1he, i. 187 
LuUmgu River, ii, 32, 37, 76, 77, 78, 344, 
351 

Luinumi, Cliief of "Wane Siiouga, ii. 157 ; 

rher, ii. 169, 348, 359 
Lunioiizo River, i. 403 ; ii. 214 
Lusalla of Mkimbwetc, i. 165, 199 
Luseugo, ii. 173 

Lutete, Gliicf of Lanza Lungiq i. 218, 219, 
220, 382 ; ii, 207, 208 
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LuzalK Kindunga, a cliief, i. 165 
Lynch law in Congo-lanii, ii. 161 

Mahciign momitain, i. 331 
IMaboku villairc, ii. -li; 

Maliniki, liUle, i. ITS ; 273, 271. 276, 277 ; 
30G 

Mnhiila, i. IIG, 117 

Mubav.L village, i. IIG 
jMackenzie, Dr. (Dulve Town), ii. 233 
M.adeira, 1. 160, 461 
Alalia Island, i. 41 

Magwala, a chief of irebn, ii. 25, 2G; ii. 
13-45 

JIagwale', Jlwaka of ALkimbwete, i. 165 
Alahogaiiy, ii. 30, G7, 371 
JIalioney, Air. Frank, i. 159 
Mu'ze, ii. 357, 375 

Alababi, an ivory factor,!. 295; a chief of 
Ntanio, i. 306, 392. 1!)0 ; ii. 191 
Alakanga. a olnef of Zinga. i. 315 
Alakeva Aliuiguba, i. 206, 208, 209, 213- 
210; 218, 221 

Alakoko of Usan.?!, i. IS; Chief of AIhe 
cede.s territorv to France, i. 292, 293, 
298, 323, 326^331, 332, 313, 507, aOS; 
ii. 192 

AInkoko’s sword, i. 332 
Arakiiknru. a chief of Xgaiiza, ii. 99 
Alakiila, i. 112 
Alnkuta, i, 225 
Alukwola, a chief, i. 1G5 
Mainfn, a fee for a .judge, ii. 11; native 
name for palm wine, i. 295 
Ahilaiiicen, a Seiioenl sergeant, i. 251, 292, 
293, 297, 299, 37.), 108 
Alalari.i, ii. 287 ; 361, 8(15, 317 
Aliilele, a ciiief, i. 1G5 
ACald, Sir Eilwnvd, ii, 393, o9G, 398, 399 
Alolima, i. 295. 509; ii. 3, 302 
Afalingeriug, ii. 216, 217 ; i. 379 
Mambaha', i. 82 

Alambwe country, i. 8 ; ii. 301 ; plate.an, ii. 
362 

Alanagcr.-i of fiictoi'ie.s, i. 73 
Manoliestcr coirespoinleuec, i. 23 ; produce, 
i. 39 ; Cliain'oer of Coninicree, ii. 383 
iMa’iaa. i. 518, .719, ,720, 525; ii. 57, 58. 
GO. Gi 

Alangi, a cliief of Itiinhi, ii. 2 
Aliingoerf at Gaboon, ii. 281 ; Congo, ii, 
216 

Alaiiaonibo, chief of Irebu, ii. 20. 21, 22, 23, 
2h 2.5. 2G. 42-15 
Alang rove, i. 77 
Afarigin'u, of Ileloho, ii, 2 
Mniii villiigc. li. 207 
Alanine, ii, ;;57 

litanipauilju of Lnaiigo, i. 18; chief of 
Cliiesaiiga, i. 171 
Alanloiuh, weight of, i, 212, 316 
SI answaln. a chief, i. 190 ; ii, 191 
Alantcka, ii. 215 


Alantii beer, i. 512 ; village, 511, 512 
AlantumlM Lake, ii. 27, 40, 47, 344, 354 
Alanyanga, i, 70, 191, 192, 212, 216, 2GC, 
267, 263, 269, 270, 271, '.nD, 377, 381, 
422, 115, 176, 177, 478. 189. ,713 ; ii. 211, 
287, 2S9, 292, 29S, 304, 320, ,339, 370 ; 
contract vvith the chiop, i. 27S, 279; 
market, incident at, i. 2S1 ; erecting tlie 
station at, i. 279 ; support of the .station, 

i. 283; intended as a central depot, i. 
284; garrison at, i. 285 ; troubles at, ii. 
52; nn e.vpeiisive station, ii. 212 

Alanyara, i. 4;! 

AljinyeinJi i. 8 
Alarcli, AIous., i. 231 
Alarchc.s, hours for, ii. 311, 32 1 
Afareiiga Alkali, i. 46 
Alariatta, a cliief, i. 165 
Alarigny, Alarquis do, i. 14 
Afariiigu, ii. 363 

AInvitiine and mountain region, area of, 

ii. 313 ; region of the Congo, descfipliuu 
of. ii. 310, 311 

AInrket, incident at Alanyanga, i. 281 : at 
Leopoldville, i. 500 ; for animiilBv ii. 2 
Alarkeiing, n.alive, i. 221. 251 
Aliirketa, ii. 215; fixed days for nativi'. i. 
2n:t ; native, i, 282; clo-iiig, i. Gli); 
Uyanzi, i. 121; Stanley I’ool, i. 121; 
cloth, ii. 177 ; at Dji.ji. ii. 361 
Alarking-iuk plant, ii. 35H 
Jlarriage celebration at Kintamo, i. 377 
Marseiilo.s, i. 21 

Alartinsoij, Aliirtin, Danish siiilnr, i. 71. 

107.208, 212 
Ala-sikamlm, i. 10-11, 16 
Alusilcu of Alasanda, i. 165 
Alass;ihc, i. 1,S8 ; boundary, ii. 101 
Alassacrc, threatened with, i. 301; a 
horrible sacritieial, ii. 1S0-1S2 
Massala, the Lingster, i. 123, 132, 133, 
135, 136, 161 ; .shooting of, i. 171, 172 
Alassari, Signor, ii. 225 
Alassassa, i. 315 

Alata Bwyki of Baugala, ii, 80-82, 81, 85, 
87. 89, 173, 178 
Ala-taddi Nzazzi, i. 90 
Aluliiddi Point, i, 115 
Alatako (brass rod-,), ii. 22 
Alataiiga, a ehieh i. 165 
Alatoma’s village, i. 188 
Alavaugu, a clihl', i. 165 
Mavvenibe', ii. 138 
Ala.'cwell, Caplain, i. S2, 86, 112 
MnyfloKcr (the) in 1620, ii. 379 
Alayoiuba : .see Alyumlju. 

Alayuuiba Bay, i. 11 1, 115, 120 
Alballa, a chief, i. 490 
Albama Hill, i. 317 
Albangu, i. 518 

AIhe district, i. 507, 509-513; ii. 192 
Albclo, i. 315 ; ii. 210 
Alheinlxi-l'iisba, i. 218 
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IMljcrabe, sou of Alata Bwyki, ii. 173 
Mbilie, i. 421-124:; river, i. 4:10-411; ii. 
314 

Mbika, Eivcr, i. 2S7, 103 
Mbimbi, ii. 103, 10 k 207 
Mboiiia : see lloiun . 

IMbundi Afuiida rapids, i. 253 
Mburra, native name for Congo, ii. 135 
Mbutchi, i. 422 
Meats, tinned, ii. 322 

Medical attcndancL-, i. 152; luxuries, ii. 
217 

Me licine men, i. 109, 200 
“Mediciue (o iiwke ^\calth ii. 28 

]\Iedieincs for Ibo tropics, ii. 325, 327 
Mediterranean, i. 28 

Mcrtiiig at tlic Royal Palace, Bimsols, 
i. 20 

IMclons : see Fniit. 

IVIcmorial .stones of the Portuguese, i. 11 
Memory, a good, i. 207 
Men for tlic expedition, hiring, i. 31 
]\ren-afc*arins at Vivi, i. 130 
Men-of-war at Pouta da Lenha, i. 85 
Mercliiuts ou tlio Congo, their character, 

i. 32 

Jlcri, another name for Welle River, 
Mer(d]a, Failier, explorer, i. 2; hisdescii 2 >- 
tioii of the great river, i. 4, 18 
I\Iete, a oliiof, i. 160 

IMctoorological tables, ii. 330-338; obser- 
vations, ii. 312 

Mfmi River, i. 410, 411 , 419, 421, 422, 42 J ; 

ii, 27 

Mfwa, i. 251, 291, 295, 300, 478, 509 ; ii. 
302 

Mgang.aism, ii. Ill 

MgangiUi, i. 170, 201, 210 ; chiefs, i. 202 ; 
l)lateau, ii. 216 

Miani, another name for Welle River. 
Miasinn, ii. 287, 301, 310, 311, 317, 319 
Mickic, Blr., ii. 225 
“Middh-mcn” traders,!. 387 
Mikene River, i. 519 ; ii. 65 
Mikcne- Alima River, ii. 3>15 
Mikunga, i. 393, 397 ; cliicfs, i. 3SS 
Mileage of journey^ i. 190, 19 1 
Milk uuoblninalilc. ii. 322 
Millet, ii. 357 ; inoad, i. 131 
Minerals, ii. 356 
Minnow tisliing, i. 2G2 
Mirambo, a faitliful i. 184 
Mirando, Kiiig of Uraiubo, i. 30, 40 
Missionaries misrepresenting t.lic tr.adei'S, 
i. 100 ; Bapti.-'t, 225 ; repulsed by natives, 
i. 251 ; Roman Catliolic, repulsed by the 
natives, i. 308, 415; at Lcbpoldville, 

i. 496 

Mission, a pretty, station, ii. 212, 213; 
children, ii, 2ki; at Banza IRanteka, 

ii. 214: at Palhibnlla, ii. 217 ; (French; 
at Landana, ii, 220 : at Gaboon, ii. 231 ; 
at Greek Town (Calabar), ii, 233 


Missions in Congo-land, i. 11, 13, 16; 
French Catholic, at Boma, i. 100 ; con- 
tending, i. 496, 407 ; Roman Catholic, 
ii. 50 ; at Leopoldville, ii. 50 
Missionary efforts, ii. 185 ; stations, ii. 363 ; 

enlcrpri&e, ii. 377 
Missionary Socict}^ London, i. 40 
IMissisaijipi, comparison to, i. 401 ; ii. 78, 
374, 375 

‘ !Missongo inis.sionary station, ii. 185 
I jMiyongo of Usindi, ii. 49, 50, 58, GO, 61, 65, 
! G7-U'J, SO, 1S2, 3i5 

^Moderation in food and drink, ii. 295 
Moeiii Ivlicri, i. 42 

Moenzi Nzaddi, native name for the river, 
i. 7 

Moffat, Ur., ii. 385 

Moliindu River, ii. 32, 344 ; see Ikelcmbo. 
Rlokuhi Town, ii. 115-119, 124, 133 
Monibasaa Creek, i. 58 
Moinpara, i. 40, 42 
Mompurengi villages, i. 515 
Monauga, a chief of Zmga, i. 315, 31G 
jMonot, iMons., ii. 224, 277 
Money carried by an expedition, i. 48 

fines for bloodshed, i. 521 

Mongo, i. 518; ii. 57 ; a chief, i. 519 
Monkey skins, ii. 354 

islands, i. 82 

IMonkeys, ii. 6, 8 

Monotony of scenery, ii. 5 

Rlontes ciuemados, i. 17 

jMonticro, Joachim, i. 102 

Moore, Mr. A. H., i. 145, 159, 19G, 209 

jMorgan, TJ.S. Senator, i. 36 

RIorton & Co., Francis, London, i. 145 

jMosquito nets, i. 122 

jMosqiiitocs, i. 4*22 

Mountain and maiiUmo region, area nf. ii. 
343 

Mountainous region of tho Congo, ii. 311 
Mountain.^, i. 390, 391 
Rlowa, i. *287, 315, 4G9 
Rlpa, ii. 98 

Mpag..es.a, 200, 210 ; River, i. 1G4, 201, 201 
Mpakaink'ndi, i. 28G, 2S7, 311, 312, 3iG, 
•llo; ii. 207,210 

Mpalauga, i, 321, 322, 403; a brcakdo\Yu 
at, i. 480 

Rlpaiua, an erroneous name, i. 3 
jMpamlxr Ngulu, i. 175, 179, 181 
Rlpangi, i. 103 
RIpangu, ii, 208, 209, 211 
Mpika, a chief of Irohu, ii. 25, 2G, 42, 13, 
44, 45; village, ii. 2U7 
Mpioga River, ii. 211 
Rlpissa, ii. 171 
Rlpokwa, i. 40 
Mpozo River i. -103 
REpuinbu market, ii. 2 
iMpmnii Ntaba, i. 407, 408 ; of Mbe, i. 18 
RIputu Creek, i. 64 
REpwapwa, i. 49 
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Mp-n-flelc, 1 105 

Whimpala, 1 288, nairows, i 318 
Msenne, the "inde, n , 11, 39, 10, 11 
Mswata, 1 398, 399, 405-109, 422, 136, 
415, 4S1, 507, 509 , u 2G, 50, 51, 55, 302 , 
giofl til of, 1 511 
Mttsa of UgiiuH, 1 291 
Miibinga, 11 215 

Muhi, a cliici of Ntaino, i 306, 190, ii 
191 

"\Iiid ah-ye Tilth ciaba, i 77 
Miiiiubi, a chief, i 513 
Ulukaiia, Tillage, 1 4J2 , Point,! 254,255 
llukomlolvwa, i 46 
Miikoss Kivei, 1 28S, 289 
JfiikuLii, eluef of lambiiiga ii 107-109 
Miilekt (iistiict, 1 428, 429 
Mullei, Mods , i 73 
Miilinngii, 11 214 
lliilviaabi Ei\ei, n 207 
Mundclc, incamuga\iliite,i 132, Masuna 
plain-,, I 390 
Muijg,ih, 1 286 
Mungann a chief, ii 11 48 
iMiingolo, 1 518 , 11 57, 59 
Muni oe. Ml J (Duke Tom n),u 233 
Munstii, Count ii 384 
Muichi&oii, foil Ilodeiick, i 7 
Muidci, a luiaour ot, i, 489 , of two men at 
Bolobo, 1 510, 517, 523 , coaipensatiou 
for, 1 52), 527 
MubcoTj ducki, 11 13 
Mubliiioiigos, 1 S3 
Miii-auga land, 11 109 
Muasiiko 1 71, 96, lOo, 108, 112, 113, 133, 
141, 114, 145, 449 u o02 
JIusje, 1 415,410-422 

Ulunoiio, 1 431, 492, 444 

Muta-Nrige Lake, ii SaS 
Muteiiibo, 11 91, 91, 96 HI 
Mutuinbi Tillage, i 133 
Jlmangi i 103 

Miiroiiiila, 1 102, 164, 100, 172, 180 
3I\uli, a chief ot Zinga, i 315, olO 
Mtu/i stuamlet, 1 173 
Mtt lua Mundclc, i 380 
MMckaaiiga, a chief, i, 519, 520, 525 
MiTembc, ii 214 
Miveiu Lake, 1 8, ii 340, 300 
MiTitikira, 1 46 

Bljoiubi duet of Bumba, 11 104 
Myiib, u 354, 374 

Ml'lihcation, cUaige on the expedition, 
1 55 

M}umba, ii 229 

Nachtigal, Di , 1 31,36, ii 385 
kiakub^a, a headman of Many inga, i 263 
X lino ot Stanley picked nii by nativcb, 
^11 17 

Xational Committees, i 35. 36 
X.itiTes, — character, i. 29, 30,313, 314, ii 
343, avarue, 1 46. confederation,! 53, 


customs not to be changed, i 53, 54 
workmen, i 146, 149, stones of the 
white man, i 184, tracks, i 192, lu 
doleucc, 1 193 , tondnesb of gin, i 202 , 
fiicndliness, i 254 , hoshlity aroused at 
Mahma and Mf«a, i 300, d s)ionc-,tT, 

I 304, inebiiet},! 315, idleness,! 393, 
expciience ot Euiopeans, i 517 , chiets, 
wealth of, u 2, 3, definition of inois 
and lakes, 11 27 , superstitions, ii 28,29, 
surpiise at steamers, ii 12, IG, 20, 105, 
mamikictuie ot pottery, n 48, Tsais, 
sliglit pioT ccation of, ii 62 , t isitois at 
Leopoldville, influence of, ii 73 loads, 

II 104, di urn signals, 11 15S , chiofsand 
distiiets, list of, 11 198 204, Moikci-, 

I 203, chiefs, forms of tiealies Mitb, ii 
195, 196, 197, 205, 20G enhstnicnt ioi 
tiansport, ii 225, chiefs at Cilabar, 
non houses of, ii 233 , villages, healthy 
sites of, 11 302, 303 , eagciiicss toi ti idc, 

II 367, chiefs, tieaties TTith, II 379, .>80, 
chiefs, soothing, i 490, 401, lends, i 
189, TTCloome, a happy, ii 19, hoiv to 
tiacle nitb, i 99, 100, smpnse «t paid 
TTOik, 1 143, 144, liable to conceive sin- 
picion, 1 1G9, 170 , fair dialing nith 
the, 1 170, Msiting Vi\i, i 189 too 
iicli to Tvoik, 1 193, Euiopean tiigid 
towards,! 248 , doubtful itManjangi, 
1 269, dnngcis ot luptiuo intli tlii, 

I 314, leliising to attack us, i 36 1, 
Mfvva, 1 374, companion ible, i ,j92, 
304, hostile, 1 432, 442, 514, ii 4, 11, 
36, 78, 111, 113, feasibility of trade 
with, 1 4G3 , liiendly wtlcoino tioiu, i 
481, tieaties with, i 495 ii 18, at 
LeopoldTille, difticulty with, i 491- 
494, diflioulUes of qnaaels with, 1 )23, 
524,526, meicantile know ledge iinong, 

II 22,23, TVdi dinceot, 11 35, pi iising 
then Villages, II 30, expicori mlcss ii 
08, timid, 11 103, 127, skilliil vioik- 
iiianship of, 11 123, unloitunate.n 110 
thieving, 11 81, 173,171, at wai, u 23 
-25 

Natuie and Habit, i 199 
hcmqalion, Acies. (le,n 39G 397 
K ivigation ot the Congo, i 85, 86, 113 114 
116, 11 339, 310, 316, 366, Lubil isb, 
11 169, Lumani, n 169 
XcKuvila, eluet ot Kiushassa, i 2.'i0, 29S, 
375 

Ndarnbi Mbongo, i 1G5, 175, ISO, 291, 
23 1 , natives, i 2 >7 
Ndinga, chief of Bolnmbo, ii S4 
Ndobo village, ii 103 
Ndu Ivuiiibi, 1 130 
Ndna, i 420, 4 iO 

Ndanga, i 263, 2G9 , ii 212 , dancing i 
265, 2GG , mountains, i 261 , rapids i 
262, 264 2C6 

Negotiations at Ntamo, coast of, i 310, 
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■with Ngalyemti, difficult, i. 308, 309 ; at 
Usansi.i. 327-331; tedious witli Africans, 
i. 429 ; for jicace, ii. 44, 45 ; for peace at 
Bolobo, ii. GO. G1 

Negro state, ditticiilty of forming a, i. 54 
Nefce Eiver, ii. 131 
Nempambu, a chief, i. 1G5 
Nepoko Eiver, ii. 131 
Nevan.gi, a cliief. i. 1G5 
Neve, ilr. Paul, i. 22G, 239, 2S3 
Newspapers, the threat of writing to the, 
i. 71 

Ngiu York Hf’rahl and Dtdhj Tilearaph 
Erpediliou, i. 8. 58 
New yort, braucli society at, i. 36 
Neziin, a chief, i. IG.) 

Nfmnu, the title of Congo chiefs, i. 17 

Nguiiia, i. 505, 50G 

Ngako, cliief of Kinlaino, i 304, 306, 380, 
381, 392, 490, 507 ; ii. 191 
Ngaku Eiver, ii. 212 

Jfgalyonru, Cliief of Ntaiuo, i. 250, ."00, 
303, 304-307, 308, 309, 318-320, 337, 
344, 34S-350, 377, 372, 381-883, 887, 
392, .<190, 492, 4.9S, .Wy,- ii. 52, 189-191; 
in arms, i, 332-336; and Eula Miitari, 

i, 357 ; Ills clinracter, i. 3,58 ; wily strata- 
gems of, i. 358, S59 ; a braggart, i. SCO; 
threatening attitude of, i. 362, 369; 
peace with, i. 367, 373 

Ngamhorengi the chief, i. 323, 332, 348, 
493 ; ii, 192 

Ngana, i. 433 ; Eiver, i. 444 ; ii. 344 
Ngaucln, a chief, i. 165, 171-173 
Nganza, ii. 99 
Ngete', i. 428 

Ngingiri Eiver, anotlier name for Itinibiri. 
Ngomu, i. 288, 234-230, 238; ii. 192;- 
mountain, i. 179, 181-183, 229, 230; 
point, i. 187, 223, 229 ; rapids, i. 183 ; 
village, ii. 207 
Ngoma’s village, i. 325, 332 
Ngombe, an eiToneou.s name, i. 3 ; a Cliief 
of Mgaiigila, i. 165 ; ii. 17, 18, 21, 20, 
49, 183, 207 
Ngombi, 194, 320 
Ngoyo, i, 73. 201-203 
Ngufn-Mpanda of Eanza Sombo, i. 129 
Niadi, meaning a river, i. 2 
Niemaii, Herr, i. 450 
Niger, comparison to the, i. 401 
Night air, exposure to. ii. 283-285, 308 
Nile, the, i. S ; comparison to the, i. 401 ; 

ii. 8 

Nilis, Lieutenant, i. 382, 409 
Njali, nienning a river, i. 2 
Njugu, nephew of Mata Bwyki, ii. 173- 
175 

Nkamanipii, a chief, i. 1G5 
Nkenge' i. 260 ; river, i. 182, 183 ; plain, 
the, i, 187 

Nkeiike : see Lnbamba. 

Ntingi, a chief, i. 165 


Nkongolo, station at, 113, 114 
Nkuku district, ii, 18, 19, 21 ; river, ii. 
346 

Nkusu, the, i. 153, IGO ; bridge over the, 
i. 186 ; bridge at, ii. 223 ; ravine, i. 120, 
122 ; ii. 301 ; valley, i. 148 
Nkutii Eiver, another name for the Kwa, 

i. 412 

Noble officers, ii, 255-279 

Nokki, i. 17,96, 111, 113, 114, 162, 179; 

ii. 215, 401 

Nomaza cove, i. 115, 120, 121 
Nomenclature, erroneous, in Congo-land, i. 
2,3 

Nostalgia, 1. 224 ; ii. 241 
Nozo, chief at Pallaballa, ii. 217 
Nsaka. a cliief of Ziiiga, i. 315 
Nsakala. the liiigstcr, i, 116, 133 
Nsakaia Mpwassa, a chief, i. 165 
Nsambaua Island, ii. 38 
Nsanda, i. 110, 161, 163, 1 04, 179 ; payment 
for right of way at, i. 170 ; markets, i. 
175 ; chiefs, meeting of, i. 164-169 ; 
n.atives, i. 209, 210 

Ns.angu ferry, i. 325, 478; mountains, i. 
390 ; ii. 193 

Nseke', meaning “ inland.” i. 3 

NscOrehOo, i. 16C, 172, 173, 222 

Nsedt'h Elver, i. 395, 403 

Nselo ferry, ii. 193 

Nsona Mamba firry, i. 259 

Ntaba of Malima, i. 290 

Ntamo, i. 303, 307-311 

Ntolulu, a chic'f, i. 105 

Ntonibi’s dark ravine, i. 245 ; cove, i. 250 

Ntoinho-a-Langa, i. 200, 201 

Lukuti grove, ii. 214 

Lnkuti, ii. 215, 290 

Mtaka, i. 207. 20!) 

Nu-ampozo Eiver, i. 120, 12S 
Nutmeg, ii. 3.3S 
Nyadi, meaning a river, i, 2 
Nyam-Nyain country, ii. 351 
Ny.angwc, i. <S, 20, 40, 43, 216 ; ii. 340, 
359, 300; Arabs, ii. 142 ; falls, ii. 300 
Nyassa Lake, i. 7 

Nyongena Moniitaiu, i, 179, 187. 223, 227, 
229, 234 

Nyungu, i. 40, -13 
Nzabi, i. 287 

Nzaddl, meaning a river, i. 2 

Nzali, meaning a river, i. 2 

Nzanibi (God), ii. 44 ; rapids, i. 255-257 

Nzari, meaning a river, i. 2 

Kzuugi, a village of carriers, ii. 207 

Objects of the Berlin Conference, ii. 393 
Ocean steainors, on tiro Congo, i. 85, SO 
Officer, a homicidal, ii. 55 
Officers at Vivi, i. 159 ; of the expedition, 
their number, i. 07 ; noble, ii. 255-279 
Ogowai Eiver, i. 159, 231, 233, 234 
OE-berry, ii. 353 ; palm, ii. 367 
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Oil-river nt Old Calabar, ii. 232 
Old Calabar River, ii. 232 
“ Old Tom,” ii. 319 

OlivieTQ, Dr., i. 430 ' 

One Palm Point, i. 434 i 

Onion, ii. 357 

Opposition from Nga]yema, 332-342 
Orange, tho rrinc(; of, i. 35 

trees, ii. 24(1 

Orban, Lieut., i. 4S7, 489, 519 
Orcdiilla v’ccd, ii. 92, 97,312,353,356,307, 
37 i 

Organisation of expeditions, i. 39-44 ; 

of eastern expeditious, i. 45 
Orilderope, i. 20o 
Oscar Pere. i. 45 
Ostend, ii. 237 

Overland conveyance of steamers, i. 182. 

227, 228 ; ii. 2G4 
Oyster slic-11 heaps, ii. 104 
Ozi River, i. 58 

Padiilo, Rio do, former name of the Congo, 

i. 1 

Padron Point, i. 03 

Palaballa jMoimtain, i. 120, 162, 179, 205; 

ii. 215, 217 

Palavers, — at Vivi, i, 123, 120, 130, 132, 
133-137; at i. 309; at N.sanda, 

i. lOi-lTO; at ivintanro, i> 372; at 
MB>vala, i. 405, 407 ; at Stanley Falls, 

ii. IGl, 102 

Palifcades iu loaf, i, 152 
Palm butter, ii. 342 
juice, ii. 192 

oil, ii, 355; oil sliipments at Old 

Calabar, ii, 232 

wine, i. 165, ISO, 214, 307 ; ii. 322 

rulmas Cape, i, 7S 

Palnns, i. 513, 518; ii. 5, 92, 341, 352, 3G7 

Palmyra Reach, i. 106, 112 

Papaw trees, ii. 24C 

Faj'i/jni8.i ii, 6 ; imnfi'qiionm, ii. 354 

Pavt'oury, Lieut., 478; iv. 269 

Paris, a meeting in, i. 23, 24 

Park, liTungu, ii. 385 

Parineuter, Major, ii. 224, 271, 273 

Ikiri’uquets, ii, 8 

Parr(jt.s, i. 207, 419, 436 ; ii. G, 8 
Paticucc, tlic virtue of, i. -JC, 49 
Paymeut of native carriers, i. 340 
Pence, celebration of, ii, 03, 64 ; negotin- 
tien.s, ii. 26 ; nt Irebii, ii. 42, 45 ; at 
Dolobo, ii. 60, 61 
Pelicans, i. 417 
PersoiLuH of a station, i. 37 
Peschuel lAiesche, Dr., i. 37G, 447, 448, 
449; ii. 387 

Pestilential vapour, ii. 300, 301 
Pettii Hubert, i. 208 

Philanthropic expeditions, character of, i. 

24 ; vieu s, ii. 406 
Pkeenix Spinosa, ii. 354 


Phillippeville,i. 477 : ii. 277 ; copper mines, 
ii. 356 

Piedmont, the Prince de, i. 35 
Pigeon, wild, i. 207 
Pigs, ii. 207 
IMko, il. IGO 

Pillar Point, i. 12 ; river, i. 1 
Pillars Portuguese Stone, i. 1 ; their pur- 
pose, i. 10, 11 
Pilot of Banana, i. 63 
Pilots, jottings for (jLmgo, i. 403, 40 1, 405 
Pincolt's and Kerdych, MeSars., i. 72 
Pine Apples: see Fruit, 

Pioneers, foreign, i. 195; Tialivc, i. 198 
Piqafetta’s “Kingdom of the Congo,” i. 9 
l^irate Creek, i, 64, 77 
Phtla Sfratioies., i. 411 ; ii. G 
Plane-trees, ii, 3>0, OG 
Plantains, ii. 357 

Plenipotentiaries at Beilin, ii. 391, 392, 
393 

Plnmhago, ii. 3,57 
Idymputli, landed at, ii. 23C 
Piicock Francis, i. 313 ; ii. 219 

Basin, ii. 210 

Pogge. Dr., ii. 351, 387 
Point Padron, i. 63 

Pouta da Lcuba, i. 74, 77, 82, 83, 85, 87. 
88, 9G, 104 

Pope Innocent X., i. 1C 

Paul Y., i. 4, 1C 

Popclin, Captain, i. 43, 44 
Population, ii. 343; of Ziuga. i. 315; 
of Boloho, i. 518; of native villages ii. 
45: tables of, ii. 349, 350; of Upiier 
Congo region, ii. 349-351; of Y’Lbb- 
Lua'laba region, ii. 3G0; of Tiiiiganika 
territory, ii. 862 ; of Chambe/.i region, 
ii. 3G2 ; of Ihe Congo basin, ii. 366, 367, 
3/0 

Porterage of goods, price now paid for, ii. 
372 

Portuguese Pillars, i. 1, 14; their }iurpose, 
i. 10, 11 

missionary efforts, i. 11, 13 

Portuguese, — ex])el tiie Jnggas, i. 12 : ces- 
sion of territory to the, i. 12; fort at 
KgLbiuda, i. 14; exercised no nuthorily 
on the Congo bank', i. 14 ; expelled froin 
Kabiiida, i, 14; tlic slave-trade mider 
the, i. 14, 15 ; mission at Sun Salvador, 
i. 10; traders, i. 92; at Yivi, i. 225; 
steamers, discomforts of, i. 458, 459, 469 ; 
territory, in 365, 389, 401, 404; uetiou 
of tlio govorainent, ii. 380 
Potse, Count, ii. 277 
PoUvtocs, ii. 357 ; s^Yeot. ii. 243 
Pottery, native laauufaeture of, ii. 48 
Power of native chiefs, i. 17-19; i. 508, 
509 

Preparations for war, i. 333 
Presents, i. 40G ; ii. 23, 90 ; expectancy 
of i. 1G4 ; description of, i. 170 ; to 
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chiefs,! 185, cxclnngipg, i 2t>b, 307, 
claimantB for, i 331 , a one bided balance- 
sheet for, 1 3j J 

President foi the State u 5-> 

Piince’s Island, i 57, 110, 111, 457 
Prison horrois at I oanda, i 453 
Prisoners, two of ni) iia( 11 i 371 

foi theft, u 174 178, 170 

Produce, natn e, 1 103 
Products, ot inmiiitciiu legion, ii 312 of 
the Uppoi Congo icgioiis, ii 352- loS, 
of Afiica, tabic ot -v due in Li\ci]X)ol ii 
368, 3G9 

Progress, iite of, i 215, 241, 260, 270 
Protectorate of clistricta, ii IGG , oi Boma, 
11 225 

Pioiiszons for an E^ipcdition, i 4S, 49 
Pumpkins, 11 2H 
Puiiisliinciit, a toinblt, i 97 98 
Puichas, the Liiglish cnmpilei, i 4 
Puiituis and the ii 370 

P} thous, 1 204 

Qinriel witli Ngaheiin, i 302-342 
tiiuiiclb with nitises it Lcopold\ille, 

I 485 with nituLS, di&cultics or, i 
523, 524, 52fa 

Quitictages, M de, i 3G 
Queationa put at the Brussels meeting, i 
2g 

Quettah, n 23G 

Qinnia as a tome, n 325 

Quinine in cases of ftvei, i 272-274 

Pailway at Vim, ii 227 between Viva 
and Isangila, proposed, i 186, 187, ne- 
cessity for a, 1 403, 464 , for the Congo, 

II 307, 308, piobable cost of cousti ac- 
tion, 11 370, 371 probable tiaftic on a, 
11 370,371. proposds, 1 25 

Bam, eflect of he ivy, i 94 
Ramlill observations, ii 333 338 
Rainstorms, ii 210 

Rainy seasons, the, i 258 , health during, 
11 299 

Rank, quairels about, i 71, 72 
Ransom ottered loi rclcisc of a thief, ii 
174 

Ransoms, i, 2G0 
Maphia 'bimfua, ii 352, 354 
Rapids, Rukci, 11 129, 130 
Ripine, traces of, n 139 
Rate of pTOgiess, i 215, 211, 269, 270, 
480. u 9, 75 
Rations, a daj’s, i 48 

pui chase of, 1 481 

Reasons against bloodshed, i 523 524 
Recuperation ma tenipciatc climate ntces- 
saiy, 11 329 

Redwood, ii 5, 30, 67, 374 

powder, ii 2, 353, 354, 356, 367 

Regia & Go , 1 72, 78 
Remington rides, i 47 


Repoit to King Leopold, ii 237 
Repulse at llalima, i 299 300 
Resignation^, ii 247 
Resolutions passed at Biusscls, i 27 
Restriecions on trade, dai gei«> of, i 464 
Retiibution, thoughts on, ii 143 
Revenue of proposed ruilw ay, ii 371 
Rhmc, coinpaiisou to, 11 8 
Rici, growth of, 11 3o7 
Richlhofcn Bnion \on, i 34 
Rifles, class of rides earned, i 47 
Right ot way, p lament lui, 1 170 
Rio dc Congo, the name on old maps, i 2 
Rio Podcioso, an old name of the Congo, 
1 1 

Rise and fall of the Congo, i 87 
Rjior bink defended by sharp pms, n 
135 

Ruei courses, old, i 175 
Ri\cr3 (sic also under special mines), the 
Aiuwiini, 11 llo Bilin, ii 79, 845, 
Ri\crie 1 oil, ii 129-132, 170, 349 , 
Black Rucr, n 359, Buiidi, i 403, 
Buuga, 11 Gb , Chambczi, ii 3o8 Ohofu, 
II 153 Ldwin Ainold, 1 403 , Gordon 
Bennett,] 401, ii 53 Gurba, ii 131, 
Ikcltmba, 11 31, 32, 77, 78, 344, Ikubi, 
11 G5, lukisbi, 1 403, 478 ii 19 1 

laanga, ii oio Itmibin, ii 109 JIO, 
112,1.1,345,352 Awa,u 314 Kwihi- 
Nindi, } 403 ii 214, 22o Lacublrmo 
liaiuolondo, ii oGO, Lawson Lulini, i 
509, 512 11 345 Leopold, ii 3)9, 

liiiaii, II 131 , Likiiba, ii 185, 345 
Lii i, li 358, 359 , Loa, i 403 , Lokulu, 
11 361, Low-wa, 11 3oS, 359, Lualla i 
403 Luama, 11 3o9 , Liibimla, i 4U3 , 
11 225 Lubm-en/i, ii jbl Lubila-sli, 
11 1G9, ool Lubii 11171, 11 IbO, 

S14, H5, 3is Luuniiie, 1 4S'>,Lufii, i 
403 11 21), oaj Luigi u ^59 Liiuid], 
11 350 Lui/i 1 10) n 217 Lukanga, 
A 21 27,2s 45,46 f44 Lulu, i 403, 
11 193 Lulungii, 11 7b-‘7s, o44, 3a2 , 
Luinaini, 11 109, C8, 3o9 Lumonzo i 
403, 11 214, Mbiki, ] 403 Mliilio, 
11 344, Mfini, 11 27 AliUne i 51'), 
11 G5 MkeucAlimi ii U’l JMohindu, 
II 344,Mpioga, 11 211 Mpozo, i 403, 
hlpal lugj, 1 103, Mulw i^si 11 207, 
Nekke, u 131 . Nepokn, ii 1 il , Ngakii, 
11 212 Isgaiin, ] 444 ii 344,Nkuku 
11 , 3tG Rsclch, 1 >9 ), 403 , Uliaiigi ii 
345 Ubikn, 11 171 , Ulindi, ii 358, laO 
WimpoKo, 11 51, Welle, ii 120 
AVclle-M ikui, 11 110 
Ro id, “ kiihiig * the, i 344 

in diiigci thiougli jam, ii 210 

Road-makiiig, i 141, 142 1)5, 154, 155, 
ISl, 187, 190, 101, 100-1')8, 201, 20 4- 
207, 224, 235-237, 239, 279, 312, 325, 
370, 463, 11 223, negotiating foi, i. 
167-169 
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Eoafls, injured ty rains, i. 480 ; native, i, 
104, 18i) ; neglected, ii. 221 
Robson Islands, i. 82 
Rock formations, i. 24G, 247 
Rocky Point, i. 110, 513-515 
Rolilf, the explorer, ii. 3S5 
Roman Catholic Mis.siou, ii. 50 
Romo, missions from, i. 16 
Roth, Dr., i. 34 

o RothsL'liild,” the, of Bolobo, ii. 3 
Rowe, Sir Samuel, i. 57, 50 
Soi/dl, steam launch, i. 68, 83, 104, 116, 
ial, 100, 106, 477, 478, 481, 501 ; ii. 57, 
50, 116; at Ostend, i. 244; under repair, 
i. 261 ; wj'cck of the, ii. 170, 171 
Royal Geographical Society, i. o3 
Ruanda cattle, ii. 361 
Rubher, India, i. 384 
Ruinmga, Chief of Nganza, ii. 99 
Rudolf, the Archdulio, i. 35 
Rudoll'stadt station, i. 474 476 
Ilufiiji, the, i. 44 ; river, i. 58 
Ruga-Ruga, visits, i. 40 
Ruka Rapids, ii. 129, 130 
Rules for organising an expedition, i. 47 
Rum, used as cimenoy, i. 19,3 ; used in 
trading, i. luS 

Riupture with the natives, dangers of, i. 
314 

RuhC, n, in camp, i. 334 
Russia, cause of its non-representation, i. 
35 

Sa’adala, i. 251 

Siibuka. i. 477, 480, 481, 488, 489 
Snored water, sprinkling of, ii. lOG 
Sacrifice of life ; a horrible custom, ii. 180- 
182 

Sadika Banza. i. lC-1, 179, 205 
Sadika lianzi, plateau, ii. 216 
Safeni, i. 200 

Saiigiiaire, the, a Rrench frigate, i. 86, 
(note), 475 

Sailing ves.sels ascending the Congo, i. 
113 

St. Paul de Loanda, 14; document in 
the archives of, i. 12 ; deocriptiou of, 
i. 450-455 

St. Thomas’ Island, i. 57, 456 

pSalt c.xtraeted from grass, i. 424 

Saintiitions on tlie inarcli, ii, 192, 193 

Saluting the dead, i. 75 

Sainnua. a chief of Usauda, 1. 18, 104 

Sanatorium at Bonia, ii. 228 : 1/opoklville, 

i. 39 1; on Leopold Hill, ii. 191 
Sanddlie.-, i. 214 
Sauil-piiie].s, i. 430 

(Sauda Congo, i. 112 

iSanford, General, H. S., of Florida, i. 36 ; 

ii, 381, 3S2 

San Januario, the Duke de, i. 35 
San Salvador, capital of Congo, i. 11 ; de- 
struction of, i. 12; rebuilding of, i. 12; 


bishopric transferred to St. Paid de 
Loanda, i, 13 ; in ruins, i. 13 ; attempt 
to re-open missions, i. 13 ; Baptist 
Mission at, i. 13; mission at, i, 16; ii 
342 

Sarawak, ii. ,379 
Sardines, potted, ii. 322 
Soulez, Capt. Seymour, ii. 191, 272 
Scenery oflhe Congo, i. 92, 93, 91, 111, 1]0 
124, 125, 126, 171, 172, 173, 17,1, 176, 
179, ISO, ISl, 182. 183. 184, 243, 211, 
245, 246, 247, 250, 255. 256, 2.18. 262, 261, 
324, 325, 390. 391. 396, 397, 399. -lOfl, 
401, 504, 505, oil. 512, 513; ii. 4-9. 11, 
17, 77, 79, 91, 92, 93, 152; on tlie 
Ikelemba, ii. 34-36 
Sceptical people, ii. 377 
Sceptre of Xgal yema, i. .331 
School, native ehildren of. ii. 208 
Schnoor the carpenter, ii. 191 
Schweiiifiiitl), Dr., ii. 130. 311, 381 
Scientific mission of a station, i, 37 
Scotch scenery, comparison to, i. 400, 

■tot 

Scotchman Head, i. SI 
■Seaside resorts, i. 23 
Season for gariicning, i. 381 
Sea near the land, appuaranco of tlie, i. 
01 

Secrecy, reasons for, i. 56 
Seltzer, ii. 282 

jSemiod fhns ivutrardium. ii. 353 

Sette Cainma, ii. 229 

Settlement, an immense, ii. 31, 82 

Shale, ii. 214 

Shamba Gonera, i. 45, 43 

Sliuri River, ii. 131 

■Shark’s Point, i. 62, 63 

Shaw, Mr. 14. Massey, ii. 221. 271. 27.‘1 

Sheds for workmen, a necessitjs li. 315 

Sheep, ii. 243 

Shipping at Banana Point, i. 04 
Ships for the Congo, ii. 367 
Shooting a bippopotamn.s. i. 106 
Sick list, i. 216; of statiou.s ii. 306; men, 
ii. 2-lS ; shair.niing at Viii. ii. 222 
Sickness, i. 212; causes coii-idured, ii. 

280, sqq.; jireveutinn of, ii. 311 
Siemens, Dr. W.. 1. 31 
Sierra Leone, i, 57, 59 ; ii. 236, 297. .320 
Signals of native.s ii. 158 
b'ilurus, bearded, ii. 16U 
Silver, ii. 375 

Sina, or mea.sure for clntli, ii. 22 
Singa fish of Tangimilia, ii. 160 
Sims, Dr,, i. 496 

Sittings of the Berlin Conference, ii. 301- 
403 

Siwa-Siwa, chief of Bakumu, ii. 162, 161 
Skins of animabs. ii. 351 
Skipper, iiuporliince of an efficient, i. 70 
.Slave raiding, effects of, ii. 360 
Slave-trade, i. 14, 15 ; aupprossion of llic, 
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15 , tiado, tlie, i 96, 97, 152 : atLoanda, 

I 451 , eflect on popuLition, ii 343 
felave-tiadLi'- on tlie Congo, i 113 from 

the Soudan, 11 122 , m ns of, ii 135, on 
the Coniro, 11 139,140, teiiible scenes, 

II 146-150, tiadcis overtaken, ii 142, 
laids of, 11 144, 145 , uunibeis in a gan", 
11 145, plundci taken by, 11 147, cap- 
tives of, 11 148, 14') extent of counti} 
ravaged bj, ii 149, instigatois of, n 
150, 151 

Slavera at ivoik, ii 121, 121 

Slaves saciificed lbO-lS2 

Slavciy, at Boma, i 00 , an escape fiom, 

1 200 

Smalliiox, 11 15 
Sniils, 11 2 
Smdei iiiles, i 47 
Sod, ijcliness ot tlic, i 393 
So]eiiug,” u 2oi 
Soulio, icbcllion in, i 12 82, S3 
Soudanese slavc-tradeis, n 122 227 
Soudi ot Turn, i 251, 252, 2o4 
Soundings at \i\i, i 12b, 129, on tlie 
Con CO, 1 402 
Sonp', 11 322 

SovciLigutv ceded to tlie Association, u 
225 

Snake skin giidles, ii 111 
Smkes, 1 204 

& 2 )accs, bealtli of open, ii 302 
Spaihawk, Mi Augustua, i 145, 154, 159, 
19G 

Spear-grass, i 423 
SpeKe, 11 3b5 
Sphynx Rock, ii 211 
Spittmg-snakes, i 204 
Squabbles to bo avoided, i 46 
Stables, i lo3 

Stafi, compl nuts fiom the, i 70, 71 

at Vivi 1 159, le oigauifc itiou at 

223 

Stanley and Bula Matui, diHvicnce bc- 
t>>een, 11 2S 

Stanley Fill-, i 70,118 ii 50,75,154- 
150, 340 343, 3)b, clniactu ol liade 
at, 11 100, palivti at, ii 161, 102 
choosing a site, ii 102 clc iiiig the 
site, 11 105 Falls fctitioii, inipiovc- 
juent at, ii 275 

Pool, 1 31, SG, 06 159, ]9l, 216, 

225, 234, 2Gb, >70, oV), 41 >, 

477, 478, 4S1, 4Sb 507, 544 ii 2 3, 
5,22,40,61,214,289, 102, 312, 31-3, ol5 
distant view ot, i 290 , description ol, 
1 3U0 , Pool niaikcts, i 421 , mifcsion- 
anea at, i 490, division ot, i 203, 
montlily supply to, n 272 
Staivation, appioaching, i 302 
Stations, iUbtiuctioufe rc j:aiding, i 27 
■ on Lali-e 'laiiganiki i t>5 , on the 
east of Aliica, 1 )G Iiospit iblc missions, 
of, 1 37 , scientific miSDions of, i 37, 


influence of in suppressing the slave- 
tiade, 1 37, commonwealth, i 54, 
establishing, i 190 , defensive niGaames 
at a, 1 376, measures lor supporting, 

I 465 , neglect by Icaclcis, i 409, dc- 
stiuction ot two, 11 5G a vi ell-gov eined, 
n 72 founding, ii 75 , the hst foimed, 

II lOG, a picttv, n 212, 215 equip- 
ment for, 11 243 , in neglect and pios- 
peritv, 11 24), success ot Stanlev Falls, 
11 275, unhtaUhj, n 287, 288, 290- 
292, 290-301 , sick list of, ii 300 , sites 
of, 11 319, 320 

Steam cominiiiucation, instructions i e- 
gaidiiig, i 27 

Stcimci-,tiading, 1 91,92 the liaibmgers 
of tiade, 1 254, tiiuspoitcd ovciland, 

I 182, 227, 228, ii 204, iii&t on the 
Upper Congo, i 375, on the Congo, 
cftcct of lavgc, u 7, 8 9 suipiise the 
natives, n 12, 10, 29, 105 , foi the Congo, 
u 307 

Cove, 1 379 

Steel hghtois, i 68 
Stcphanieville, i 476, 477 
Stciile scenes, 1 204,205 
Still Haven, StanRy I alls, n 163 
Stmuilants, craving for n 241 abeenne 
of, 11 212, abuse of, ii 251, 252, 2o3, 
2a4 

Stink- wood, 11 5 
t::>tipa tena* cis->thia ii 354 
Stocking Island, 82, 69 
Stoics,! 153, conv(^ nee of, i 155, 182, 
210, 211, 214, list or, 1 285 of tl e 
Uxpedit'on, i 68, for the ^^ppei Congo 
E\|Kdition, list ot, 501 502, toi an ex- 
pedition, 11 70 lilt at bimi v P dU, 

II !)».> Sent montlil} to Stank}' ^ool, 
11 272 

Stoihib i 201 227,397, 418, 437,438, ii 
9o, 06 9\ 1 >7 

Sloiy ot Ngilvimak life, i 318, 310 
Sloiy a hvpociitic il, II 41 
Hi luch. Cl loud, I 2b, ,>9, 42, 43, 46, 52, 
59 IbO , u 37b, 394 
StiLiigth of the expedition, i 378 
/b/zve/nas 11 358 
Subsidies to cliiefs, i 54 
Sugai, 1 414 , 11 )j 7, >75 
Suicide ot M Luksic, 4S9 
Suki, 1 3lo 

Sun, avoiding exposuie to the, ii 323 , ob- 
scivatioiis of the, 1 205 
Suu-bi cl, 11 G 
&im-tcvci,n 322 
Sunday, a d i} ol icst, i 230 
Sundi, 1 176 

Sungo Map of Bumba ii 107 
Snubhine, Ahic in, 1 91,95 
Sunstioke, u 322, pieciutious agimst, ii 
315 

Suiicistitious’ ot natives, 28, 29, 62 
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“ Snsceptibilitiea” on tbo Congo, 1 72 ii 
210, 276 

fensi 'Liviiigt.tone s headman,! 310,318 
33d, old 370 

Sn pLcioii and cliatnist among natives, 
cl iiigei of, i 169 170 
feu7c ! untj of chietb i IS 
feivinljiunc, Mr A B,i 57,58, 145, 159, 
196 206, 213 218, 219 221, 239, 240, 
496 11 289 Ills services, ii 257, 558 
Switzerland, aholidij m, i 23 
Swoul Makokos, 1 332 
fo lOidainitlis, 11 3n6 

Taooii, 1 40,12 
1 ictica against Jfgaljeina, i 331 
1 luiaiinds, ii 5 
‘ landela} ” ii SO 

Tangamka, Lake i 7, 20, 35 37, 10 41, 
ij 14,16 11 odO o03 

teiiitoii extent of n 302 

Taiitl', dangei of e\eessi\t, i 1G4 
Tea as a beieiage, ii 322 
Teak African i 192 ii 30, C7 
Tcmpciancp ii "2i 329 
Teinpcutuie, ii 282, ill, 316 318, 330 331 
'leiiiieln,! 206 

rtnciillo doul t\ i 22 d 
rent- m iking new i 279 
J eiiituiies of (be G( ngo basin n 3G5 
ItiidoiN Cl cleil to the Portuguese, 1 i2 
The ail hut ii ”21 

1 belts it III 1,0 and return of stolen 

juicls n 180 

Tlieiiiioinetci ua rings i 203 213 
IbieviL,, iiiti,eb, 11 SI at I boko, ii 173 
171 

Tlioiiipso j, Ciptain i 57, I0o-107 
ibis ^aptain, ii 37s 
1 ) es on the Congo i S7 
iigei skin, tiiek ivitli a, ii 107 
lime bill, fiom the sea to livi, i IIC, 
occupied 111 ]ourne 3 ", i 191 
Tunes, Ihe, i o8 
J iiiucd meats, i 281 ii 322 
'lipping 11 319 

'lipfu lib, an Aiab ti iiler n 154, 351 
J ibilel, Ml M II 11 oJO 
1 ob leco, 11 361 i7 o 
loiTitoiS, 11 213 
Tome", 11 321 

Toots mil stores earned bj oui espcchliou, 

1 oOo 

‘ iopcis,” 11 251 252 
Topi gi qilij, 1 172 173, 175,170, 179-181, 
1 12 2oS, 287, 290 3o2-3ji, 395 397, 
412, 113, 51,, 511 11 1, 17, 18, 40, 17, 
7S 311 sqq of \ ivi, 1 120,136,110 
Torch, H M S' , 1 SG (note) 

'ioitoisc> shell, 11 351 
Totel i, king of Congo, i 17 
“ Tourist ” engineers, i 209 
Trachyhhum, ii 353 


'I r ick', held, i 201 
— — natiie, 1 192 

Trale and baiter, aitieles foi Afiicau i 
15G, 157 

Trade, fact II), 1 74 71 atAni, i 15G 
competition, i 100 Coivncse, sliicwd- 
nesb m, i 137 dem mded it Ngmza 
11 99 the coniiiig of tlu wliitcs means 

I 108 iiigiinpoMiler 1 7j ii itiie t igei- 

iicss fui, 1 381 11 307 ot A\ est Afiica, 
amount ot, 11 360 jubililiUes of hi- 
ck ased, 11 07 lousing tlic sjiiiit of, 

II 370 loiites, 11 12 , t ible i f possible^ 

at new faetoiies, ii 370 tilt i 211, 
with natiies eondiict it i 99 100, 
teisibiliti ol, ' 103, iisioiia ol tiitiiie, 
1 127 

Tiatleis i\oir cbaiarlti of, i oS7 

lealoii ) ol, 309 niisie])icsciiletl by 

nils lonaii s i 100 of the 1 j poi Coi go, 
the cbampion, ii 2i-2o oii the Ivw i 
1 llo 

Tiading at Brld o, ii S3 at Leoj old 

M'le I isO ,8s o8l 
canoe s 11 7' 

coiiiniiiMitKb of Aial B, 11 3G0 3G3 

comiimic' 1 21 

Ill i\oic, 1 38, o81 

M iti iis at B nil 1 91 

bteameis i 91 92 

Trulition cl oiigm of B) 1 anvi ii 1 
'iTilhc it 2s iijgi relic 1 17) 
liaii prit cil sleuiKis, oceiliiid ii 2)1 
enlistment of iiatices Icir ii 22 j 
T iacciling dingtis ol, ii ,1" i ite of, 
1 2t 1 211 2(9 270 

Trcisuic it Leiiioldcillo, 1 wstit ot the, 

I 18 S 

Trc itics ccilh nalicc chirK i 1" 177, 

19) 11 IS 379,1,80 hill' 1 II 1 )j 

197 20 1 200 

Tk it) Milh Am chiefs i la7 138 loo 
150 

Tict' ancient i 316 m gioie i si,-n of 
cilliges 1 02 pi lilting IS iinlielnn 

II 111 

liiOiitiii softlioCongo Icngtliofjii 11 
i i2 till II leiigtli II 317 
Tiibute, 1 49 
Tropical he it, ii 282 

• isl mil' clnn ter of, 1 ld7 

secuis 11 91 '), 

Tropics 1 ( dilv cliHiigcs in the i 0, tlio 
last fo (1 lor, 11 2 )1 cnnditii ns ol lile 
in the 1 8j iliinsl) the ii 2j 127 
food in 111 11 ,21 ,21, !29 be till in 

the 111 Millin' dvicr u 2) nindc 
ot lilt m the 1 ,07 clothes foi the, 

11 !2(i 

Tioup, Ml John Hose, 11 224,272,271 
Tioncille, i 23 
'Trucks for inacliinery, i 198 
'rsetso, 1 419 
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Tuckey’s, Captain, account of the slave- Usiudi, ii. 19, 21, 23, 49, GS, G9, 182* 
trade, i. 14 ; 173 ; expedition of, i. 5, 6, I Uvana, Uanza, i. 20S 
102, 120, 121 : ii. 317 ; its losses, i. G, 7 ; , TJvira iron-works, ii. 364 
its results, i. 7 Uyaiizi, i. 511, 512, 513 ; markets, i. 421 

“Tuclcey’s fuitliest,” i. 184 1 

Tugurambnsa Hills, ii. 151, 152 Valckc, Lieut., i- 237-210, 283, 286, 311. 

Tunduwa Point, i. 114, 120 382, 440,477,480,481, 488, ISO, 500 ; ii. 

Turtle dove.s, i. 410 51, 53, 223 ; his services, ii. 201-264 

Twiss. Sir Traver.s, on treaties, ii. 380 A'allcy stations, unhealthy, ii. 209-301 


Two Palm Point, i. 510 
Typhoid fo\er, i. 2J2 
Typlops, i. 205 

Uaugo-Ango, ii. 400 

Ubaiigi, Itivcr, ii. .■!45 ; .a populous place, 
ii. 1, 13, 21, 23, 354 ; awoivlsmiths, ii. 
350 

TJbengo distiiol, ii. 170 
Ubika warriors, ii. 08 

Itivor, li. 171 

Uflpa, ii. 303 
Ufuvu Eivor, i. 318, 321 
Ugiingi, ii, 47 
TJgogo, i. 45, 49 
Uguhha, i. 43 
TJguudtt, i. 40 
Uhlta, ii. 302, 3G4 

Ujiji, i. 40-42, 210; c.attio, ii. 301; 363, 
,304 

XJkatakura, ii. 07 
XJkawouda, ii. 304 
Ukele, ii. 17 1 
Uliumira distiiot, ii. 170 
Ulocli, i. 251 

Ulindi River, ii. 358, 350 

XJliuigu Mountains, i. 175, 179, ISO, 205 

TJmanoli Town, ii. 124, 125 

Umangi, ii. 08, 171 

Umari, ii. 30, 42 ; a guide, ii. 14 

Uiigciido, ii. 11 

Unhealthy stations, ti. 287, 288, 290, 201. 
299-301 

United States, co-opcr.ition of lire, i. 30; 
ii. 380 ; action of the, ii. 381, 382 


Value of ivory, i. 380, 384 

of probable trade at new factories, 

ii. ‘.>70, 371 

Van llogaarte. Major, i. 239 
Van de Velde, Lieut., i. 473-470 ; ii, 225 
Van deu Heiivcl, Dr., ii. 53, 191 
Vangele. Lieut., ii. 38, 71, J77, ISl, 2G4, 
207, 289 

Van Schumau Herr, i. 471 
A'aponr, pestilential, ii, 300. 301 
A'egetahle.s, i. 103, 148, 381, 30.') ; ii. 71, 
243, 210, 258, 357 

A'egetation, effects of fire upon, i. 04 
A’euetian beads, i. 30 
Versteeg. M., i. 35 

Vetch. Major Francis, ii. 272, 273, 355 
Veterans on the coast, i. 7!) 

Vihondo, ii. 300 
A'ictoria Nyanza, i. 20 
A'illagcs, native, i. 315; on the Upper 
Congo, ii. 11, 12. 15 ; warm invitation to, 
ii. 30 ; on tlie Dcelemhn, ii. 36 ; on the 
Congo, ii. 45; deserted, li. 138; devas- 
tated by Arabs, ii. 130-141, 118 ; in easily 
defended positions, ii. 172; hcaltiiy site.s 
of native, ii. 302. 303 
' Vi}1e O'Ancera steamer, ii. 225 
I *• Vincla by the river,” i. 112 
j A'inda-le-Nzaddi, i. 112 
Vision.s of futuie tr.ick. i. 127 
Vivi, i. 70. It:;. 111-116, 127, 12S, 114- 
! 147, 1 19, 1.12, l.l;;, 159-162, 167, 181, 189, 

197, 207, 208, 210-215, 220, 22.5, 231, 422, 
, 513 ; ii. 56. 215, 218. 219, 280, 291, 298, 

I 304; founding the station, i. 118-126, 


Unkiiri, i. 432 

Uiiyamwozi, i. 39, 40 ; ii. 363 
Uuyanycinhe, e.vpedition to, i. 39, 40, 41, 
46, 48 


197 ; topography, i. 126, 136, 140 ; 
cliiefs, i. 123, 12!t, 130, 142 ; ahorigiuo.-, 
i.]30; extent of territory of, i. 135, 136; 
its reconiiucudations, i. 136, 13S ; treaty 


Upiti, a chief, ii. 58, 61 
Upoto, ii. 22, 69 

Hills, ii. 99, 103, 171 

Upper Congo discoveicd by Stanley, i. 3/ ; 
356; communication with the sea, i. 
463, 464 

Urambo, Mirando, Iviiig of, i. 39, 4:! 
Uranga, ii. 76-78 ; etfusivc welcome at, ii. 
176 


I with chiefs, i. 155, 156 ; trade, i. 156 ; 

1 stair at, i. 1.19; and Isaugila, proposed 

I railway between, i. 186, 187; to Ndambi 

I Mhongo, i. 192 ; Isaugila to, i. 239 ; 

I messengers sent to, i. 251; recruits at, 

! i. 278 ; resignation of a chief, i. 37(; ; 

1 no progress at, i. 417 ; departure from, 

I i. 4l',l; return to, i. IGS ; neglect of, i. 

I 469, 470 ; (juniToIs at, i. 189 ; troubles 


Urundi cattle, ii. 361, 362, 36 1 
Urungu, ii. 364 

Ururii, a chief, i. 518, 519; ii. .17 
U-'nsi, i. 326-331 ; Mountain, i. 390 
Usige, in cottle, ii. 314 
Uaimbi District, ii. 176 


at, li. 52; more irregularities at, ii. 187 ; 
nothing accuinjilishcd, ii. 221, 224 ; 
shamming sick at, li. 222; leorganisatioii 
of staff, ii. 223; removal of the station, 
ii. 223; progress of the new station, ii. 
i 227; railway at, ii, 227; situation of 
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jyvEx. 


(jU, ii. 287 ; distance from the sea, ii. 
38'.) 

Viva Hill, i. 139, 111, 115, 146, 150, 161, 
162 

Mavmigu, i. 123, 120, 132, 138, 155, 

163 

— llapids, i. 128 ; ii. 218 

Nka, -.1 chief, i. 130 

Volga, comparison to, ii. 0 
Vomho, ii. 211 

Von INIechow, ii. 387 
Yoonda, i, 230 ; ii. 200, 214, 225 

IVabaugi, ii. 43 
Wabika tribe, ii. 172 
IV'abuma people, i. 410 
Wadi Ileliani, i. 23,8, 345, 370 
Wages, n.ative surprise at, i. lli!, 144 
Wagogo, i. 40 
Wagtails, i. 43G ; ii. G 
Wabha tribe, ii. 363 
Wajiji sailors, i. 43; tribe, ii. 363 
Wambuudu, au inland people, 1. 305, 310, 
320, 323. 495 
Wami River, i, 44, 58 
Wauipoko River, ii. 5 1 
Wane ICirundu, ii.StlO 

Mikungu, ii. 156 

Kukura fishermen, ii. 154 

— - Rusari, ii. 157 

Sirouga, ii. 157 

Wangata, ii. 37, 38, 30, 42 
Wangwaua, i. 45-48 
Wauunu, ii. 4 

Wauya-Ruaiida tribe, ii. 363 
Wauyamwezi people, i, 46-48 ; ii. 363 
War, daily expected, i. 361-366 ; preven- 
tion of, i. 380 ; natives preparing for, 

i. 524 ; ii. 113, 114; objections to, i. 

526, 527 ; native, ii. 23-25 ; at Irebu, ii. 
42-45 ; burying a, ii. 45 ; witli Bolobo, 

ii. 57-61 ; indemnity, ii. 61 ; among 
natives, slight causes for, ii. 62; effects 
on ijopulatioii, ii. 343 ; dance of natives, 
ii. 35 ; internecine, desolating effect of, 

i. 173 

War-fetisli, a curious, i. 340 
Warlike threats of Ngalyema, i. 332-334 
’W'arc, anntlier name lur Welle River, 
Wanrndi tribe, ii. 363 
Watercourse, search for a, i. 178 
AVatcr-drinkiug. excessive, ii. 315-317 
Watson, Sir Tliomas, ou tiee-plauUug, ii. 
311 

AA'atiimba of Alusaugaland, ii. 109 
AVatwa, dwarfs, the, ii. 47 ; ivory sold by, 

ii. 48 

AVax, ii. 364 
AVazige tribe, ii. 363 

Wealth of ivory trading chiefs, i. 310-311 
AVeaver-birds, i. 436 

AVcbb-Lualaba region, extent of, ii. 340, 
358 


I Webb-Lualaba River, navigation of the 

1 ii. 359 

AVeissman, Lieut., ii. 351, 387 
AVelcome at Ikengo, ii. 30 
I Welle River, ii. 126, ; identical witli 

the Biyerre, ii. 130 
AVelle-JIaku.a River, ii. 110 
, AVellington, Duke of, on Indian life, ii. 295 
' Wenya fisbcrincn, ii. 154 
AVerrd, another imme for AVclle River. 
West Afric.in Livingstone Seiireh E.xpedi- 
tion, i. 13 

, Wet clothes, danger of, ii. 326 ; cx])Osnre 
I to, ii. 285 ; flannels, ii. 283, 285, 360 
AVbeat, ii. 375 
AVbip-snakes, i. 204 
AVIiirlpools, i. 106 
AVliisky, ii. 251, 252, 319 
“AVhite Man’s Grave,” ii. 320 
Willing bands a necessity, ii. 240 
AVind observe tion.s, ii. 3U), :J31-;}3.3 
AVinds, cold, i. 210, 211. 264 ; ii. 172, 
208 

AVine, ii. 242; moderate use of, ii. 254, 
. 282, 295 

I AVing-clappcrs, i. 207 
AVinton, Sir Rrancis dc, ii. 227 
AVitclicraft, punishment of, i. 380 
, AVoerman, Herr, ii. 394 
AVomnn, a notable, 425, 426 
AVomen, nude, ii. 100 

' of Africa, tlie, i. 425 

AVood Point, i. 83, 85 
i cutting, ii. 0 

' AVork, a year’s, i. 240 ; neglected at A'ivi, 
ii. 221, 222; shirking, i'i. 210, 242; on 
the Congo, ii. 252 ; bonoiir of, ii. 27S, 
I 279 ; hours for outdoor, ii. 314 
] AVorkers, unintelligent, ii. 249, 250 
, AVorkiug day, duration of our, i. 149 

force, weakness of, i. 191; numbers 

I of our, i. 196 
' AVorkmansbip, native, ii. 123 
AVorkmcn, agreement about native, i. 109; 
j shelter for outdoor, ii. 315 
AVrcck of a canoe, ii. 49 
AVy-yanzi people, i. 428, 413 ; ii. 14, 23, 
30, 60, 63, 64, 302 ; custom of succesbioii, 
i. 520 

Yakkas, the, invasion : xce Ajakkas. 
Yakongo village, ii. 103 
j Y'akui, ii. 125 
1 Yakusft spears, ii. 356 
' Y’alulima tiibe, ii. Ill, 354; swordsmitbs, 
i ii. 356 

Yambi village, ii. 126 
Yambinga, town, ii. 107-109 
Y'ambua, ii. 127 
Yninbula, 518, 525 ; ii. 57-60 
A’ambumba town, ii. 127 
Y’ambuugu village, ii. 112 
Y’iimbuya village, ii. 129 
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Yamu-ningiri village, ii. 110 

Yamvu, i. 432 

Yangambi, ii. 151 

YangaBsa, a chief of Nzabi, i. 316 

Yanteu ou Itimbii-i, ii. IQO 

Yunzi, Cliic-f of Wane' Sironga, ii. 157 

Yaporo di.stiict, ii. 141 

Yaruohe, ii. 152 

Yarukombe town, ii. 152 

Yaryembi, ii. 152 

Yavuaga, a desolated village, ii. Ill 
Yr-llala, i. 102, 113, 160, 105, 170; foils, 
202, 203 ; ii. 218 ; mountain, i. 205; ii 
217 

Yellow wood, ii. 30 

Yomburri, a desolated town, ii. 139, 141 
Youngblood, Mv., i. 64, 73 
Youthful indulgence, ii. 282, 283 


Ynmbila, a guide, ii. 82. 86. SS, 97. 98. 100, 
112, 116, 117, 140, 182 

i Zaire, the, Portuguese name of the Gougo, 
j i. 2, 202 ; described by a Capuchin father, 

i. 4; Tuckey’s description of the, 1. 5, 6 
Zanzibar, 28, 29, 35, 37, 39, 43-45, 47, 48 ; 
the Sultan ot; i. 49 ; the Prince of, i. 58 
I Znnzib.iris, i. 49, 59, 67, 146, 150, 203, 
I 212, 216, 277, 278, 341, 445, 402 ; ii. 97, 
144 ; sent home, i. 449 
I Zareeba or boma, i. 46 
I Zari ; see Zaire. 

Zebra, ii. 241 
Zinga, i. 287, 313-316 
Zingeh, i. 46 
Zombo, ii. 342 
' Zunga-ebya-Itli, i. 105 


THE END, 
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Bird {F. J) Ainerican Practical Dyeds Coinpanion. Svo, 42^. 
Bird (IP E.) Chess Practice. Svo, i.r. 61/. 

Black ( Win!) Plovels. See “ Low’s Standard Library.” 
Blackburn {Charles F.) Hints on Catalogue Titles and Inde.x 

Entries, with a A'ocabulaiy of Terms and Abbreviations, cliielly from 
Foreign Catalogues. Royal Svo, iqr. 

Blackburn {Henry) Breton Folk. AA'ith 171 Illust. by RANDOLPir 
CAl.nr.coTT. Imperial Svo, gilt edges, 2i,r. ; plainer binding, lor. G./. 

Pyrenees {The). With 100 Illustrations by Gust.ave 

Dor£, corrected to iSSl. Crown Svo, yr. 6./. 

Blackniore {R. Di) Lorna Boone. Edition delu.xc. Crown qto, 
very numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 3ir. 61/.; parchment, 
uncut, top gilt, 35r. Cheap Edition, small post Svo, 6r. 

Novels. See “ Low’s Standard Library.” 

r Remarkable History of Sir T Upmorc. New Edition, 

2 vols., crown Svo, 2lr. 

Blaikie {William) Hose to get Sl/vng and how to Stay so. 

Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, &c.. Exercises. Illust., sm.post Svo, Jr. 

Sound Bodies for our Boys a?id Girls. i6ino, is. 6d. 

Boats of the Woiid, Bepicted aud Bescribed by one of the Craft. 

AA'ith Coloured Plates, showing every kind of rig, 410, 3r. 6:/. 

Bock ( Carl). The Head Hunters of Bonieo : Up the Mahak- 
kam, and Down the Baiita; also Journeyings in Sumatra, i vol., 
super-royal Svo, 32 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 361. 

• Temples a?id Elephants. A Narrative of a Journey 

through Upper Siam and Lao. Coloured, &c.. Illustrations, Svo, 2ir. 
Bonwick (f.) First Twefity Years of Australia, Crown Svo, 5^. 
Lost Tasmanian Race. Small Svo, 4s. 
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Bomvick {J.) Port Philip Settlement. 8vo, numerous Ulus- 

Ivatioiis, 2IS. 

Bosanquct {Rev. C.) Blossoms f 7 -om the King’s Garden : Sermons 

for Children. 2nd Edition, small post Svo, cloth extra, 6r. 

Bourhe {J. G.') Snake Dance of the Uloquis of Arizo?ia. A 
Journey from .SantaFe. ^YilhChromo and other Illustrations. Svo, 2lr. 
Boussenard (Z.) Crusoes of Guiana. Illustrated. 7J. 6 d. 

Gold-seekers, a Sequel. Illustrated. i6mo, Ts. 6 d. 

Boy’s P/vissari. A'in^ Arthur. Mabinogion. Percy. See 
Lanier. 

Bi-acken ( 71 ) Lays of the Land of the Maori and Moa. 1 6mo, sr. 
Bradshaio (/.) 7 \ 7 ’<c/ Zealand as it is. Svo, 12s. 6 d. 

Brassey {Lady) Tahiti. AVitli 31 Autotype Illustrations after 
riiotos. hy Colonel Stiiart-Wokti.f.y. Fcap. 4to, 21s. 

Braum (IK) Gothic Grammar. Translated by G. H. Bulg. 

3r. 6i!. 

Brisse {Baron) Menus (366). In French and English, with 
recipes. Translated by Mrs. Mattulu’ Clarke. 2nd Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5r. 

British Fisheries Directory, 1S83-84. Small Svo, 2S. (sd. 
Brittany. See Blackuurn. 

Broglie’s Frederick 11 . and ilfaria Theresa. 2 vols., Svo, 30^. 

Browne {G. Lathoni) A'arratives of Nineteenth Century State 
Tiials. Period I. ; tSoi — 1S30. 2nd Edition, 2 vols., cr. Svo, cloth, 261. 
Browne {G. Leneio.x) Voice Use and Stimulants. Sm. Svo, 3^. 6r/. 
Brottme {Lenno.d) and Behnke {Emil) Voice, Song, and Speech. 

Illustrated, Jul Edition, injdium Svo, 15.'. 

Bryant ( IV. C.) and Gay {S. LL) History of the United States. 

4 vols., royal Svo, profn-cly lllustr.iled, dor. 

Bryce {Rev. Professoi) Manitoba. With Illustrations and Maps. 

Crown Svo, yr. 6,4 

Bull {J. JV.) Early Experiences of Life in Australia. Crown 
Svo, 7r. 67. 

Bunyads Pilgrim's Progress. With 138 original Woodcuts. 

Small post Svo, cloth gilt, 3r. 67.; gilt edges, 4J. 

Bnrgoyne. Operations in Egypt, 1798 — 1802. Small Svo, ^s. 
Burnaby {Capt.) On Horseback thremgh Asia Minor. 2 vols., 
Svo, 3 Sj. Cheaper Edition, i vol., crown Svo, lOr. 67. 

Buj-naby {Mrs. F.) High Alps in Winter ; or. Mountaineering 
in Search of Health. By Mrs, Fred Burnaby. With Portrait of 
the Authoress, Map, and other Illustrations, Handsome cloth, I-JJ. 
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Butler ( IF. B.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1S69-70. New Edition, cr. Svo, doth extra, 7r. bit. 

Lnvasion of England., told tiventy years after, by an Old 

Soldier. Crown Svo, 2s. (td. 

Red Cloud ; or, the Solitary Sioux. Imperial i6tno, 

numerous illustrations, gilt edges, 5 j. 

The Wild North Land ; the Story of a Winter fonrv.ey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Svo, I Sr. Cr. Svo, 7.0 txi. 

Buxton {H. y^. IV.') Painting, English and Anieriean. Crown 
Svo, jr, 

T'ADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience. 
^ Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Text. Fcap. 4to, \2s. (>.l. 
California. See “ Norclhoff.” 

Cambridge Staircase (A). By the Author of “A Day of my 

Life at Eton.” Small crown Svo, cloth, 2r. 6d. 

Cambridge Trifles ; from an Undergraduate Pen. By the Author 
of “A Day of my Life at Eton,” &c. l6mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6 d. 
Carleton ( iVill) Farm Ballads, Farm Festivals, and Farm 
Legends, i vol., small post Svo, 3r. (>d. 

See “ Rose Library.” 

Car-lyle (T.) Irish yourncy in 1849. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 
Carnegie (A.) American Fonr-in-Hand in Britain. Small 
4to, Illustrated, vss.hd. Popular Edition, Ir. 

Round the World. Svo, lor. 6d. 

Carr (Mrs. Comyns) La Fortunina. 3 vols., cr. Svo, 31^. (td. 

Chairman’s Handbook (The). By R. F. D. Palgr.'Vve, Clerk of 
the Table of the House of Commons. 5th Edition, 2s. 

Challamcl (M. A.) History of Fashion in France. AVith cr 
Plates, coloured by hand, imperial Svo, satin-wood binding, 2 Sj. 

Changed Cross (The), and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2s. 6./. 
Charities of London. See Low’s. 

CJialtock (R. S.) Practical Notes on Etching. Sec. Ed., Svo, is. 6d. 
Chess. See Bird (H. E.). 

Children’s Praises. Hymns for Sunday-Schools and Services. 

Compiled by Louisa H. H. Tristr-AM, ed . 

China. See Colcjuhoun. 
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Choice Editions of Choice Books, is. 6 d. each. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Ckeswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Hikket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tavler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 

Rloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, MiUoiVs L* Allegro. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. Poetry of Nature. Plarrison Weir. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Rogeis’ (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson’s May Queen. 

Giay’s Elegy in a Chutchyard. Elizabethan Poets. 

Kent’s Eve of St. Agues. Woidsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 

‘ ‘ Such works ai e a glorious beatification for a poet.” — .e i/iciiajurn. 

Christ in Song. By Philip ScH.trF. New Ed., gilt edges, 6 a 
Chromo-Lithography. See “Audsley.” 

Cid {Ballads of the). By the Rev. Gerrard Lewis. Fcap. 
8vo, parchment, is. td. 

Clay {Charles Ml) Modern Hagan i vols., crown Svo, 21A 

See also “ Rose Libr.aiy.” 

CoUingwood {Harry) Under the Meteor Flag. The Log of a 

Midshipman. Illustrated, small post Svo, gilt, 6 j.: plainer, 5 j. 

Colquhoun (^A. R.) Across Chryse ; From Canton to Mandalay. 

With Maps and very numerous Illustiations, 2 vols., Svo, e,is. 

Colvile {H. E.) Accursed Land : Water Way of Edom, los.td. 
Composers. See “ Great Musicians.” 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. Cr. Svo, (ss. Paperboards, is. 
Cook {Dutton) Book of the Flay. New Edition, i vol., y. 6 d. 

On the Stage : Studies of Theatrical History and the 

Actor’s Art. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, 240-. 

Coote {W.) Wanderings South by East. Illustrated, Svo, 2ij. 

New and Cheaper Edition, lor. 6</. 

Western Pacific. Illustrated, crown Svo, is. 6 d. 

Costume. See Smith (J. Moyr). 

Cruise of the Walnut Shell (The). In Rhyme for Children 

With 32 Coloured Plates. Square fancy boards, Sr. 

Curiis {C. B.) Velazquez and Murillo. With Etchings, &c. 

Royal Svo, 311. (sd.\ laige paper, 63^. 

Curzon (G.) Violinist of the Quartier Latin. 3 vols., 31s. isd. 
Custer (E. B.) Boots and Saddles. Life in Dakota with General 

Custer. Crown Svo, Sr. 6d. 

Cutcliffe {H C.) Trout Fiskingin Rapid Streams. Cr. Svo, 35. 6if. 
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J~^ ANVERS (N.) An Elementary History of Art, Crown 

8vo, I or. bd. 

Elementary History of Music. Crown 8vo, 2 S. 6d. 

Handbooks of Elementary Art — Architecture ; Sculp- 

ture ; Old Jlasters ; Modem Painting. Crown 8vo, 3 j. bd. each. 
Davis (C. T) Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, Terra-Cotta, 

Illustrated. Svo, 25^. 

Dasuidowsky (Fi) Glue, Gelatine, Isinglass, Cemcjtis, &^c. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every-Day Experiences at Eton. 

By an Eton Boy. i6mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Day’s Collacon : an Encyclopaedia of Prose Quotations. Im- 
perial 8vo, cloth, 3tj'. bd. 

Decoration. Vols. II. to VIII. New Series, folio, "is. 6d. each. 
See also Batley. 

De Leon {E.) Egypt under its Khedives. Illust. Cr. 8vo, 41. 
Dcverell {P. Hi) All Round Spain, by Road or Rail. Vuii id 
Andorra, S;c. Crown 8vo, ics. bd. 

Do7i7ielly (^Ignatius) Atlantis ; or, the Antediluvian World. 
7th Edition, crown 8vo, 12s. bd. 

Ragnarok ; The Age of PPe and Gravel. Illustrated, 

Crown 8vo, I2r. bd. 

Dos Pas SOS, Law of Stockbrokers and Stock Exchanges. 8 vo, 3 5 r. 
Dougall fames Dalsiel) Shooting: its Appliances, Practice, 
and Purpose. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown Svo, yr. bd. 
“The book is admirable in every way. .... Wc wish it every success.” — Glohe. 

“A ver}' complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

shooting .” — Daily Ne-MS> 

Drama. See Archer, Cook (Dutton), Williams (M.). 
Dumford {Col. A. W.) A Soldier’s Life and Work in South 

Africa, 1872*9. Svo, 14^. 

Dyeing. See Bird (F. J.). 


IfDUCATLONAL Works published in Great Britain. 

— ■ Classified Catalogue. Second Edition, Svo, cloth e.xtra, 5r. 


Egypt. See “De Leon,” “Foreign Countries,” “Senior.” 
Eidlitz, Nature and Functions of Art and Architecture. Svo, 2 1 r. 
Electricity. See Gordon. 

Emerson Birthday Book. Extracts from the Writings of R. W. 

Emerson. Square ibmo, illust., very choice binding, 3r. bd. 
Emerson {R. W) Life. By G. W Cooke. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 
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Rnglkh Cahilogue of Books. VoL III., 1872 — 1S80. Royal 

8yo, half-morocco, 42^. See also “ Index.'* 


English Philosophers. Edited by E. B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 


A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of English 
thinkers. Crown 8vo volumes of iSo or 200 pp., price 3^. 6^. each. 


Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. 
Hamilton, by W. II. S. Monde. 
Hartley and James Mil), by G. S, 
Bower. 


^'‘John Stuart Mill, by Miss Helen 
Taylor. 

Sliaftesbuiy and Hutcheson, by 
Professor Fowler. 

Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 

Not yet published. 


Esmarch {Dr, Friedrich') Treatment of the Wounded in IVar. 

Numevoiis Coloured Plates and Illiist., Svo, strongly bound, it. 8r. 
Etcher. Examples of Original Work of Celebrated Artists— 
Birkct Foster, J. E. 1Iougso>j, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. PIe- 
SELTINE, Rorert W. Maceftk, R. S. Ciiattock, &c. Vols. for 
iSSi and iSSa, imperial 4I0, gilt edges, 2/. I2j. 6ij’. each ; 1SS3, 36;. 
Etching. See Batlev, Chattock. 

Etchings (JiHodeni) of Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 31^. (sd. 


pARM Ballads, Festivals, and Legends. See “ Rose Library.” 

Fashion {History of). See “ Challamol.” 

Fawcett {Edgar) A Gentleman of Leisure, is. 

Eeilden {LI. St. C.) Some Public Schools, their Cost and 

Scholar-shii^s. Ciown Svo, 2s. (>d. 

Fclkin {R. IV.) and JJL/son (Rev. C. T.) Uganda and the 

Egyptian Soudan. With .Map, Ilkist., and Xotes. 2 voR., or. Svo, aSr. 

Fenn {G. Manvillc) Off to the Wilds: A Story for Boys. 

Profu-ely Illustiatcd. Crown Svo, 7v. &/. 

The Silver Canon : a Talc of the JVestern Rlains. 

IULU,trated, small post Svo, gilt, 6 s. ; plainer, 5v. 

Fennell {Greville) Book of the Roach. New Edition, i2mo, 2S. 
Ferguson {John) Ceylon in With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, "js. 6 J. “ Ceylon in 1884,” yr. 6 J. 

Ferns. See He.ath. 

Fields {J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., Svo, \os. (id. 
Fleming {Sandford) England and Canada ; a Summer Tour. 

Crown Svo, 6f. 

Florence. See “ Yriarte.” 
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Floweis of Shalespeaie 32 beautifully Coloured Plates, with 

the t)''ssages which refer to the flowers Small 4 to, 

FolLard {R ^ Jini') Pla}it Lore^ Legends, and Lyiics Illus- 
trated, 8vo, i6s 

Forbes {H, O') NatiDalisfs Wanderings in the Eastern Aichi 
pelago Illustiated, 8\o, 2 ix 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies A senes of Descuplive 
Handbooks Cio\m'i8\o, sj* (yd each 
Australia, by J F Vesej 1 ilzgeiald Feu, Ly Clements R. iFil ham, 
Au-^tiia, by D Iva}, F K G S C B 

^Canada, by AV Fiasci Kae Russia, h/ "W R hroiHH, ^1 A 

Denmaik and Icebiid, b) 1. C Ottc Spain, b) Rev \\ entw oith \\ ebster 

Eg\pt, by S Lane Pook, B A Sweden anl Roiwa), b> 1 II 

France by hliss ’M Rob its ^^oods 

Germany, by S Lai Gould ^Switzeihnd, by W A P Coolidge, 
Greece, by L Sei^^eaiu L V M A 

Flolhnd, by R L Pc ole *Tuikcv n \sn, b> J C 'N^'c^oan, 

Japan b} S hiossmm M 1 

^iNew Zealand West Indies, by C H Fckn, 

’*Pciisia, by ■'[ajQi Oea '^ir I Gold PROS 
snnd 

* Yot icady }€i 

Foi tunes made in Fusuuss 2 vols , demy 8vo, cloth, 32^ 
Ftanc {Maud Jeanne) IKe following form one Senes, s uill 
post S\o, in umforni c'oth bind n,js, with gilt ed^^es — 

Emily s Choice 51 \ ermont Vale 51- 

Hall s Vmeyaid 4r Minnie’s Mission 4J. 

Johns Vif" A Story of Life in Little Meicy 4s 

South Austiaha 41 lieatrice Melton s Discipline 4r 

Manan , or, Hie Li,,ht of Some No Longei a ChikL 41- 
One’s Home 5r Golden Gifts 41 

Silken Cords and lion Eetteis 4s Two Sides to Erery Question 4r 
F/ancis {F) ICa;, IVat-cs, and IVande/in^s, including a Cuuse 

in the “Lancashire A\ Uch ’ 2 rols ciown 8vo, cloth e'dra, 24r 

Fiederick the Great See “Broglie.” 

Flench See“Julien” 

Fioissa/t See “ Lamer ” 


(^EFTLE Life (Queen Edition). 


2 vo’s. in I, small 4to, 6s. 


THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6s each , or in calf extra, price lor 6d , Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2J 6d , except where price is named. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Chaiacter 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen 
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About in the World. Essays by Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas a Kenipis’ 
“ De Imitatione Christi.” 

FaiiiiHar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. 6 j. 

Fssovs by Afoniaiq-ne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 
(if “The Geiille Life.” 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Autiior of “The Gentle Life.” 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons, 
by J. ll.\iN Frfswell. 

Essays 071 E7/glish W7-ite/-s, for the Self-improvement of 
.Sni'lents in English Literature. 

Other People’s Wi/idoivs. By J. Haim Friswell. Cr. 

A Ma/fs Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 

The Cou>7tess of Pe/nbroke’s A/radia. By Sir Philip Sidxey. 
Neiv Edition, 6s. 

Gco/ge Eliot : a Critical Study of her Life. By G. W. Cooke. 

Crown Svo, lor. 6(1. 

German. See Beumer. 

Genna/iy. By S. Barikg-Gould. Crown Svo, 31. 6d. 

Gibbs (J. R.) British Hosiduras. Crown Svo, 71. (id. 

Gilder iW.Hi) Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Account of the 
Search for the “Je.innette.” Svo, iSr. 

— Schwatka's Seairh. Sledging in quest of the Franklin 

Records. Illustrated, Svo, icr. 6d. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. He.\th. Post Svo, 
71. 6 ( 1 . 

Glas {Joh/i) The Lo/'d’s Supper. Crown Svo, 41. (id. 

Gordon (f. E. H., B.A. Cantab.') Four Lcctui-es on Elect idc 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 187S-9. Illust., square i6mo, 31. 

Electric Lighting. Illustrated, Svo, iSr. 

■ Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. 2nd 

Edition, enlarged, with coloured, full-page, &c., Illust. 2 vols., Svo, 42r. 

Goupfc {fules) Royal Cookery Book. Translated and adapted 
for English use by Alpiionse Gouff£, Head Pastrycook to the 
Queen. New Edition, with plates in colours. Woodcuts, &c., Svo, 
gilt edges, 42r, 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, lor. (id. 

Great Artists. See “ Biograph ies. ” 
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Great Historic Galleries of England {The). Edited by Lord 

Ronald Gower, Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. Permanmt 
Photographs of celebrated Pictures. Vol. I., imperial 4to, gilt edges, 
36j. Vol. H., 2/. I 2 J. td.% in., 2/. I2J, €d.% IV., 2/. I2J. ^d. 

Gimt Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 
Biographies, crown 8vo, 31. each : — 

Bach. Handel. Purcell. 

•Beethoven. Haydn. Rossini. 

•Berlioz. •Alarcello- Scluibert. 

English Church Com- Mendelssohn. Schumann, 

posers. By Barett. Mozavt. Richard Wagner. 

•Gliick. •Palestrina. Weber. 

• In pre/>ayatie>n. 

Gro/imann (IV. A, JJ.) Camps in the Rocldes. 8vo, 12^. ^d. 
Groves (f Percy) Charmouth Grange : a Tale of the Seven- 

teenth Century. Illustrated, small post Svo, gilt, 6 s.', plainer 5.?. 

Gnizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 
Super-royal Svo, very numerous Full-page and oilier IllustraLions. In 
8 vols.j cloth e.xtra, gilt, each 24J. Tliis work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at lor, 6 d. each. 

“ It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the h.tnds of all 
students of history. ’ — Thttes. 

Masson’s School Ediiion. Abridged 

from the Translation by Robert Black, with Chronological Index, His- 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Professor Gustave Masson, 
B.A. With 24 full-page Portraits, and other Illustrations, i vol., 
Svo, 600 pp., lor. 6 d. 

Guizot's History of England. In 3 vols. of about 500 pp. each, 

containing 60 to 70 full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24^. each ; re-issuc in cheaper binding, lox. 6^/. each. 

"For luxury of t>T>ography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typograpliy 
not excepted." — Times. 

Giiycn [Aide.') Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown Svo, 6;'. 


J-TALL {IV. IV.) Ifow io Live Long ; or, ILcalth Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral, and Ediiion, small post Svo, ar. 


Hamilton {E.) Recollections of Fly-fishitig for Salmon, Trout, 

and Grayling. With their Habits, Haunts, and Plistory. Illustrated, 
small post Svo, 6 s.-, large paper (loo numbered copies), lor. 6 d. 

Hands {T.) Numerical Exercises in Chemistry. Cr. 8vo, as. (sd, 

andar. ; Answers separately, Gu'. 

Hardy {Thomas), See Low’s Standard Novels. 
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Hargreaves i^Capti) Voyage round Great Pf'itain. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Harland {A/arian) Home Kitchen : a Collection of Practical 

and Inexpensive Kcceipts. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Harper's Afonthly Magazine. Published Monthly. 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated. Ij'. 

Vol. I. December, iSSo, to May, iSSt. 

,, II. June to November, iSSl. 

,, in. December, iSSi, to May, 1SS2. 
j, IV. June to November, 1SS2. 

,, V. December. 18S2, to May, 1SS3. 
j, \’I. June to November, 1SS3. 

,, VII. December, 1SS3, to May, 1SS4. 

VIII. June to November, 1SS4. 

IX. December, 1SS4, to May, 1SS5. 

Su]'>Ci'- royal Svo, Sj'. 6«/. each. 

' ffaiper's Mas.uiuc ' is so thickly sown with cvccKcnt illustrations that to count 
them would be a work of time : not that it is a picture magarine. for the engravings 
iHu'f.Uc the text after the niauncr seen in some of our choicest Cditiois ae luxc."^ 
St ytimcss Gi'zcttc. 

“ It is so pretty, so big, and so cheap. . . . An extraordinary sliilllngsworLlt— 
160 larje octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more ilinn three limes as 
many illiistvations .*'— Daily AVt’/tw. 

.A,n amaring slullingsworth , . . combining choice literature of both nations.”— 
l'iou\.onjonmst. 

Harrison {Mary) Skilful Cook : a Practical Manual of Modern 

Exiiei'ience. Crown Svo, 5r. 

Plarrlson {Mrs. Burton) The Old fashioned Fairy Book. 

Illuotraled by RostNA Emmett. i6mo, 2 j. (sJ. 

Hatton {foseph) fournalistic London: with Engravings end 
ronr.iit'i of Dib’.m^iiisliccl Wiitcr.-, of tlie Day. I'c.Tp. 4I0, 12s. (xt. 

• — — Three Recruits, and the Gi/'ls they left behind them. 

Small post Svo, 6r, 

“ It huriics us along in unn.igguig cxcitcmeni.” — Times. 

See also “ Low’s Standard Novels.” 

Heath {Francis George) Antnmnal Ha-res. New Edition, 

with Coloured Plates in h'.acsimile from Nature. Crown Svo, 141. 

Fern Paradise. New Edition, with Plates and Photos., 

crown Svo, \2s. 6 tt. 

Fern Fortfolio. Section I. Coloured Plates. Folio, ^s. 

Fern iVorld. With Nature-printed Coloured Plates. 

New Edition, crown Svo, I2r. bd. 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Illustrated, Svo, i2j-. bd.-. 

New Edition, 7.0 bd. 

Our Woodland Trees. IVith Coloured Plates and 

Engravings. Small Svo, I2r. bd. 
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Heath {Fra nets George) Peasant Life in the West of Fngland. 
Ne'iv Edition, crown 8vo, lor. bd. 

Sylvan Spring. With Coloured, S:c., Illustrations. 

I Si". 6.-Z 

Trees and Ferns. Illustrated, crown Svo, 3^. 6 d. 

IVhere to Find Ferns. Crown Svo, 2s. 

Heher {Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated Edition. With upwards 
of 100 beauliful iingravings. Small 4(0, handsomely bound, yr. bd. 
Morocco, iSr. bd. airdair. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3J-. bd. 

Heldniann {Bernard) LIutiny on Board the Ship Leanderf 
Small post Svo. gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, 5 r. 

Henty {G. A.) 1 Finning his Spurs. Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 51-. 

Cornet of Horse : A Story for Boys. Illust,, cr. Svo, 5r. 

Jack Archer: Taleof the Crimea. Illust., crown Svo, 6^. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dobson, With 
numerous Illustrations by E. A. Aduev. 4to, gilt edges, 43f. 

Hill {Stavclcy, Q. C,, Al.Pi) From Home io Home : Tivo Long 

Vacations .at the Foot of the Rochy Mountains. With Wood 
Engravings and Photogiavures. Svo, 2ir. 

Hitchman, Public Life of the Right Lion. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Bcaconsfield. 3rd Edition, with Portrait. Cl own Svo, 3;. bit. 
Hodson {/. S.) Art Lllustration for Books, Periodicals, oc’c. 
Svo, Ijr. 

Hole {Rev. Canon) Nice and he’- A^eigltbonrs. Small 4to, 
with nunieious choice Illustrations, tbs. 

Holmes {O. iVendell) Poetical Works. 2 vols., iSmo, ex- 
quisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp cloth, gilt tops, lor. bd. 
Hof pus {j. D.) Riverside Papers. 2 vols., 122. 

Hugo ( Victor) “N'inety-Three.” Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown Svo, fancy boards, 2S. 

History of a Cs'ime. Story of the Coup d'Jstat. Cr. Svo, 6r. 

Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 2 it. each, or 4 vols., 
half-morocco, gilt edges, to guineas. New Ed., i vol., royal ijvo, 2ir. 
Hurrell {II . ) and Hyde. Law of Directors and Officials of 
Joint Stock Companies. 8vo, 3J. 6</. 

Hutchinson {Thos.) Diary and Letters. Demy Svo, cloth, i6t. 
Hutchisson {W. H.) Pen and Pencil Sketches: Eighteen Years 

in Bengal. Svo, l8r. 

Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by A. H. Buck, M.D 

Illustrated. 2 vols., royal Svo, 42^. 

Hymnal Companion of Conifiion Prayer. See Bickersteth. 



Lht of Publicaliom. 


ILLUSTRATED Text-Books of A j't-Ediuation. Edited by 
Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Ulus- 
tmtionsj and is strongly bound for Students, price 5^. Now ready : — 
PAINTING. 

Classic and Italian. Ey Percy French and Spanish. 

I\. Head, English and American. 

G-erman, Flemish, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

Gothic and Renaissance. By T. Roger Smiiii. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique: Egyptian andGreclc. 

Index to the EuglLh Catalogue, Jan., 1874, to Dec., 1880, 
Royal Svo, lialf moiocco, iSr. 

Jrtsh Birthday Book ; from Speeches and Writings of Lrish 
Men and Women, Catholic and Piolestant. Selected by Melusine. 
Small Svo, 5J. 

Lrving (ILenry) Lmpressions of America. By J. Hatton. 2 
vols., 2IS.; Now Edition, i vol., 6s. 

Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 

in 27 A'ols., Copyright, Unabiiclgecl, and with tlic jVuthor’s Latest 
, Revisions, called the “ Geoffiey Crayon ” Edition, handsomely printed 
in large squatc Svo, on supcifinc laid paper. Each volume, of about 
500 pages, fully Ilhistiatcd. 12s. 61I. per vol. Seeaho “Little Britain.” 
(“ American Men of Letters.’’) 2S. 6d. 
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A ALES (C.) Curiosities of Law and Lazoj 




Svo, 7^. 6 d. 


Japan. See Audslev. 

jarves (_/! _/.) Italian Rani Ides. Square r6mo, 

Johnson, W. Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Cr. Svo, i2r. 6 >d. 
Johnston (IT. IT.) River Congo, from its Mouth to Boloho. 

New Edition, Svo, 21s. 

Johnston (R. M.) Old Mark L.angston: a Tale of Duke's Creek. 

Cl own Svo, 5-^* 

Jones (Major) The Emigranti Friend. A Complete Guide to 

the United States. New Edition. 2J-. 6J. 

Jones (Mrs. Herbert) Sandringham : East and Present. Illus- 

trated, crown Svo. Sj. 6d. 

Joyful Lays. Sunday School Song Book. By Lowry and 

Doane. Boards, 2J. 
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JitUen (F) Fnglisk Student's French Examiner. i6mo, 2s. 

First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 

Crown Svo, Ij. 

French at Home and at School. Book L, Accidence, 

Square crown Svo, 2s. 

■ — Conversational French Reader. i6mo, clotli, 2 S. 6d. 

Petites Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire. . New 

Ediiion, 3^. 

Phrases of Daily Use. Limp doth, (>d. 

JF'ELSEY {C. B.) Diseases of the Rectinn and Anus. 
Illustrated. Svo, iSr. 

Kempis {Thomas a) Daily Te.vt-Book. Square i6mo, 2s. (sd. ; 

interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3^. 6d. 

Fhedives and Pashas. Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian 

Ruler.s and Statesmen. Crown Svo, yj. 6</. 

Kulland. Shipper iVorse. By the Earl of Ducie. Cr. Svo, lor. Ctf. 
Kingston (MC H. G.) Dick Cheveley. Illustrated, i6mo, gilt 

cdjrc.s, ']s. 6it . ; plainer binding, plain edges, ^s. 

Heir of Kilfinnan. Uniform, is. 6d. ; also 5r. 

Siww-Slwes and Canoes. Uniform, is. 6d. ) also 55. 

Two Supercargoes. Uniform, is. bd. ; also sr. 

With Axe and Rifle. Uniform, is. bd . ; also 5^. 

Knight {E. F.) Albania and Montenegro. Illust. Svo, i2S.6d. 
Knight \E. J.) Cruise of the Falcon." A Voyage round the 
iVorld ill a 30-Ton Vaclit. Ilhist. New Ed. 2 vols., crown Svo, 241'. 

T ANGSTAFF-HA VILAND {R. J.) Enslaved. 3 vols., 
3 ir. 61/. 

Lanier {Sidney') Boy’s Froissart. Ulus., cr. Svo, gilt edges, is. bd. 

Bof 5 King Arthur. Uniform, is. bd. 

Boy s Mabinogion ; Original Welsh Legends of King 

Arlluii'. Unirorin, is. btt, 

- — Boy's Percy : Ballads of Love and Adventure, selected 

from the “ Relitiues,” Uniform, is. bd. 

Lansdcll {li.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., Svo, 301. ; i voh, los. bd. 

Russia in Central Asia. Illustrated. 2 vols, 42r. 

Larden ( W.) School Course on Heat. Second Edition, Illus- 
trated, crown Svo, 5^. 

Latluvp {G. P.) Newport, Crown Svo, sr. 

Legal Profession ; Romantic Stories, is. bd. 
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Lennar d (TP.) To Married Women and Women about to be 
Married, &c. td. 

Lenormant (F.) Beginnings of History. Crown 8vo, sas. 6 d. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jean 
Paul Richter. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Arcliitectiire, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on Peisonal Events, on his Contemporaries, on 
Literature, &c. j published from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial Svo, 
containing about 200 Diawings in Autotype Reproductions, and nu- 
ineious otlier Illustrations. Twelve Guine.as. 

Leivald (Fanny) Stella. Translated. 2 vols., i8mo, 4L 

Library of Religious Poetry. Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 
by ScilAvr and Gilman. Royal Svo, 21s.; re-issue in cheaper bind, 
ing, tor. 6 ii. 

Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping. Over 150 
Illuslralions, hlaps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 
Vols. I and 2, iir. each; vols. 3 and 4, 14U. each. 4 vols., 5 or. 

Lillie (Lucy E.) Prudence : a Story of .^Esthetic London, ^s. 

Little Britain, The Spectre Bridegroom, and Legend of Sieeepy 
Hollow. By Wasiii.ngton Irvi.n'G. An entirely New Edition ds 
luxe. Illustiated by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. 
J. D. Cooi'ER. Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, 
squaie crown Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

Logan (Sir Win. E) Life. ByB.J. Harrington. Svo, i2r. 6rt'. 
Long (Mrs.) Peace and War in the Transvaal. i2mo, y. 6 d. 

Lome (Marquis of) Memories of Canada and Scotland. 
Speeches and Vcises. Ciown Svo, yr. 6 d. 

Low’s Standard Ldbrary of Travel and Adventure. Crown Svo, 
uiiifoiin in cloth extra, yr. 6 d., excejit where puce is given, 

1. The Great Lone Laud. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W, F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingstone. By H. M. STANLEY. 

4. Through the Dark Continent, By H, M. Stanley. I2r. 6 d . 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Addition.al Chapters, los. 6 d.) 

6 . Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor, los. 6 d. 

8. Schweiufurth’s Heart of Africa, 2 vols., 151. 

9. Marshall’s Through America. 

10. Lansdell’s Through Siberia. Illustrated and unabridget^ 
lor. 6d. 
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Low's Standard Novels. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 

unless otherwise stated. 

A DaugrMer of Heth. By W. BLACK. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By \V. Black. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By WILLIAM Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Bl.ackmore, 

Lorua Dooue. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D- BLACKMORE. 

Tommy Upmore. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

An English Squire. By Miss COLERIDGE. 

A Story of the Dragonnades ; or. Asylum Christi. By the Rev 
E. Gilliat, M.A. 

A Laodicean. By Timaias HaRDY. 

Ear from the Madding Cro-wd. By Thomas IIardy. 

Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. 

Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas ILardy. 

The Trumpet Maj or. By Thomas Hardy. 

Two on a Tower. By THOMAS Hardy. 

Three Recruits. By Joseph IlATroN. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel IIOEY. 

Histoiy of a Crime: Story of the Coup d’Etat. Victor Hugo. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 

Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Ed. of “Gifts.” By George Mac Donald. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 

"Weighed and Wanting. By George Mac Donald. 

Diane. By Mrs. JIacquoid. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 

Alaric Spenceley. By Mrs. J. II. Riddell. 

Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Jack’s Courtship. By W. Clark Russell. 

John Holdsworth. By W. CLARK Russell. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. CLARK Russell. 

Sea Queen. By W. Clark Russell. 
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Low's Standard Novels — cP 7 itiniied. 

Watch Below. By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. CLARK Russell, 

The Lady 3Iaud. By W. Clark Russell. 

Little Loo. By W. Clark Russell. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher .Stowe. 

Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowe, 
Ban Hur : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Anne. By Constakce Fenimore Woolson. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore WoOLSO-V. 5 l 
F rench Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Lords Handbook to the Charities of London. Edited and revised 
to dale by C. Mackeson, F.S..S., Editor of “A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs,” &c. Yearly, ir. fvt'. ; Paper, ir. 


T^CCORMICK {If). Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic 

and Antarctic Seas in the “Eiebus” ami “ Tenor,” in Search of 
Sir Joint Fianklin, Ac., nith Autobiographical Notice by the Author, 
who was Medical Officer to each Expedition. With Maps andLii'lio- 
graphic, &c.. Illustrations. 3 vols., roy.al Svo, 521-. tsd, 

Macdonald (A.) Our Sceptred Lsle” audits World-roiie 

Empire. Small post Svo, cloth, 4r. 

MacDonald {G.) Orts. Small post Svo, 6 s. 

See also “ Low’s Standard Novels.” 

Macgregor {John) “Rob Roy" on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 

small po.st Svo, as. 6 d.; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 6 it. 

A Thousand- Miles in the “Rob Roy'' Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post Svo, as. 6 J . ; cloth, gill edges, 31'. (id. 

Voyage Alone in the Yasvl “Rob Roy." New Edition, 

with additions, sniali post Svo, 5.0; 3r. 6</. and 2r. 6 J. 

Macquoid {Mrs.). See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Decoration, Etcher, Harper. 

Magyarland. Travels through the Snowy Carpathians. By a 
Fellow of the Carpathian Society, ajrd Author of “ The Indian Alp.s.” 
Witli about 1 20 Woodcuts from the Author’s drawings. 2 vols., Svo, 38r. 
Manitoba. See Bkyce and Kae. 

Maria Thes-esa. See Broglie. 

ALarked “ In Haste," A Story of To-day. Crotvn Svo, 8x. 6 d. 
A/arMam {Adm.) Naval Career durisig the Old IVar. Svo, 141-. 
ALas-kham {C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown Svo, with Four Maps, 4tli Edition. Cloth extra, \os. 6 d. 

War htisvecn Peru- and Chili, 1879-1881. Third Ed. 

Crown Svo, with Maps, lor. (td. See also ” Foreign Countries.” 
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MarsJmll {W. G.) Through America. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 7^. kd. 

Marlin (^. Wi) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 

Style. Crown 8vo, 2r. 6 d. 

Maj~-diit {Charles) Russian Advance towards India. 8vo, i 6 s. 
Maury {Commando) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 

Meteorology. New Edition, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. 8vo, 6 j-. 

Men of Ma 7 ‘k : a Gallery of Contemporary Poj'iraiis of the most 
Eminent I^Ien of tlie Day, specially taken from Life. Complete in 
Seven Vols., 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25^, each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The), 1729 — 1847. From Letters and 
Joiuuals. Translated. New Edition, 2 vols., Svo, 30j'. 

Mendelssohn. See also “ Great Musicians.” 


Mesney ( IV.) Tnngking. Crown Svo, 3J. 6 d. 

Millard {H. B.) Bright' s'Di. \ne of the Kidneys. Illustrated. 
Svo, I2j-. (s.l. 


Mitchell {D. G. ; Ik. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edition, 


small Svo, 5r. each. 
Eonnd together. 

Doctor Johns. 

Dieam I.ife. 
Out-of-Tossn Places. 


Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Seven Stoiie.s, Ba.semeiit and Attic. 
Wet Days at Kdgewood, 


Mitford {Mary Russell) Our Village. With 12 fuU-pape and 157 

smaller Cuts. Cr. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2lr.; cheaper binding, lox. 6 ti. 

Molleit {J W.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and 

Archccology. Terms in Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Ait, 
Colour, Costume, Decoration, De\ices, Emblems, Heralchy, Lace, 
I’crsonal Ornaments, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c. Small 4to, I5r. 

Morley (H.) English Literature m the Reign of Victoria. 

20C0th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. iSmo, is. 6 i. 


Muller Noble Words and Noble Deeds. By Phihfpoteaux. 
Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, yj. 6<4 ; plainer bincUng, 5^. 

Music. See “ Great Musicians.” 


ATEW Child's Flay (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B 

' Beautifully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 125 . 6 d. 
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Nnu Zealand. See Bradshaw, 

Newbiggin's Sketches and Tales. i8nio, 4^. 

Newfoimdland. See Rae. 

Nicholls (f IT. Kerry') The King Country ; Explorations in 
New Zealand. Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, Svo, 2ir. 

Nicholson (C.) Work and Workers of the British Association. 

I2mo, Ir. 

Nixon (f.) Complete Story of the Transvaal. 8vo, 12^. bd. 

Nordlwff {C.) California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, izs. bd. 

Northbrook Gallery. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 36 Per- 

nianent Photoginphs. I m pci ial 4to, 63^.; laige paper, 105^, 

Nothing to JVear ; and Two Millions. By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post Svo, in stiff coloured wiappcr, li. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ). 211 Coloiiied Pictures for 

Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6r, 

rS BRIEN {P. B.) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. 
^ Vol. I., Svo, i6r. 

Irish Land Question, and English Question. New 

Edition, leap. 8\o, zs. 

Onus (C. Fi) Fishing with the Fly. Illustrated. Svo, i2r. 6 d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. PI. Robcins. 
^Ylth Fionlispiece after sir Joshua Ki'.y.solus. New Edition, 3r. 

Outlines of Ornament in all Styles. A Work of Reference for 

the Alchitect, Ait Manufacturer, Decoiative Auist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. AUDSLCY. Small folio, 6o plates, \\ ith 
text, cloth gilt, 3IJ'. 61/. 

Otoen {Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses. New 
Edition, 14J. 



The China Collectors Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Maiks and Monogiams. Small Svo, Sr. 

Pascoe {C. E.) London of To-Day. Illust., crown Svo, 3^. bd. 
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Perseus, the Gcrgcn Slayer. With Col. Plates, square Svo, SJ. 
Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. Svo, 2ij. 
Philpot {IT. f.) Uiahetes Mellitus. Crown Svo, ^s. 

Diet System. Three Tables, in cases, is. each. 

Photography. See Tissandier. 

Pinto (Major Serpei) JIow I Crossed Africa. With 24 full-page 

and iiS Iialf-page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i laiLje 
one. 2 Yols., Svo, 42s. 

Pot (E. A.) The Raven. Illustr. by DoRf. Imperial folio, 631. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Chiefly from Modern Authors. 
Small Svo, $s. 

Polar Expeditions. See Gilder, Koldewey, Markham, 
McCormick, MacGahan, Nares, Kordenskiold. 

Politics and Life in Mars. 121110, 2S. (id. 

Poiuell ( IF.) Wanderings in a Wild Country ; or, Three Years 
among the Cannibals of New llritain. Illustr., Svo, iSr.; cr. Svo, 5r. 

Power (Frank) Letters from lUtarioum during the Siege. 
Fcap. Svo, boards, if. 

Prisons, IJer Majesty's, their Effects and Defects. New Ed., 6r. 
Poynter (Edward f, R.A.). See “ Illustrated Text-books.” 
Pnhlisherd Circular { The), and General Record of British and- 
Foreign Literature. Publislied on the ist and 15th of every Month, 3tf. 


J^AE ( W. Eraser) From Neiufoundland to Manitoba ; 

*■ Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. Crown Svo, C.t. 
Ramhaud (A.) History of Russia. 2 vols , Svo, 36^. 

Rcade (A.) Tea and Tea-Drinking. Illustrated. Crown Svo, if. 
Rcher(Fi) History of Ancient Art. Svo, i8f. 

Redford (G.) Ancient Sculpture. Crown Svo, 51. 

Richer than Wealth. 3 vols., crown Svo, 311. (d. 

Richter (Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gallery. 
4t0. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 2/. 2f.; half-morocco, uncut, 2f. I2f. (id. 

• See also Leonardo da Vinci. 
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Riddell (firs. J. LI.) See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of. AVritten and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. Impeiial Svo, 15^. 

Robinson (Phil.) Chasmg a Fortune, c^c. : Stories, ij. bd. 
and IS. 

In my Tnaian Garden. Crown Svo, limp doth, y. bd. 

Noah's Ark. A Cont7ibulion to the Study of Unnatural 

Histoiy. Small post Svo, I2 a 6/. 

Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 

Aineura, and Roimd them. Ciovvn Svo, lor bd. 

Under the Punkah. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 

Robinson (Serjeant) Wealth and tts Sourus. Stray Thoughts. 5^. 
Rockstro (IV. S.) History of Music. 8\o, 14^. 

Roe (E. P.) Nature's Serial Sioty. Illustrated, 4to, 24s. 
Roland ; the Story of. Crown Svo, illustiated, bs. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Profession. Crown Svo, is. bd. 

Roosevelt (Blanche) Stage-struck ; or, She would he an Opera 
Singer. 2 vols , ciown Svo, 21s. 

Rose (f.) Complete Practical Machinist. New Ed., lamo, 12 a bd. 

Mechanical Dimv'ing. Illustiated, small 4to, ibs. 

Rose Library ( The). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, IS.; cloth, 2s. bd. Many of the Volumes aie Illustiated— 
Little "Women. Ey Louisa M. Alcotp. 

Little "Women Wedded. Foimmg a Sequel (o “ Lillie Women.” 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded, i vol., cloth giltj3r. 61/. 
Little Men. By L. M. AlCOTT. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3J. bd. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcoit. 2j. ; cloth, 
3i. bd. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. .\LCOTr. 3 j. G 4 . ; 2 vols., 
IS. each. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orv’s Island. 

The Minister’s Wooing. 

— We and our Neighhours. 2J.; clodi gilt, bs. 

My Wife and I. 2 s, ; cloth gilt, 6r. 

Sans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mis. Dodge. 

My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian. Ansel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 
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Hose Library {The)—conlinued. 

Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 2r. ; cloth gilt, 3r. 6r/. 

Farm Ballads. By Wile Carleton. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton, 

Farm Xiegends. By W ill Carleton. 

The Clients of Dr. Bernagius. 31. 6(4 ; 2 parts, u. each. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 3^. 6 < 4 ,and ir. 
Baby Rue. By C. M. Clay. 31. 6 d. and is. 

The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, js. 6 d. 
Eight Cousins. By L. M. AlCOTT. 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3r. 6(4 
Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2j-. ; also 3 l 6(4 
Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. 3l 6(4 and u. 
Jimmy’s Cruise in the “Pinafore,” and other Tales. By 
Louisa M. ALCorr. 2s.; clotli gilt, 3r. 6(4 
Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcoi r. y.; 2s. 

Hitherto. By the Author of the “ Gaynoiihys.” 2 vols,, ir. each; 
1 vol., cloth gilt, 3s. 6(4 

Friends ; a Duet. By E. Stuart Phelts. 3j. 6 d. 

A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By Edgar FAWctTi'. 
3r. 6.4 ; ir. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 31. 6 ( 4 ; aLo it. 

Round the Yule I,og ; Aui/v.-giaii Folk and Fairy Talcs. 
Translated fiom the Noincgian of P. CilR. Asbjornse.n. With 100 
lllustiations after dunvings byNonvegian .ditists, and an Introduction 
by E. W. Gosse. Impeual i6mo, cloth e.\tra, gilt edges, yr. 6(4 

Rousselct {Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 

Svo, numerous Illustrations, sr. 

King of the Tigers : a Story of Central India. Illus- 
trated. Small post Svo, gilt, 6 s. ; plainer, 5r. 

Drununer Boy, Illustrated. Small post Svo, sr. 

Russell ( IV. Clark) English Channel Forts and the Estate 

of tlie East and West India Dock Company. Crown Svo, u. 

fack’s Courtship. 3 vols., 31J. (sd. ; i vol., 6 s. 

The Lady Maud. 3 vols., 31^. 6 d.-, i vol., 6r. 

Little Loo. New Edition, small post Svo, 6 s. 

My Watch Below ; or. Yarns Spun when off Duty. 

Small post Svo, 6 s. 

Sailor’s Language. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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Russell {IV. Clark) Sea Queeti. 3 vols., 31^. 6 d.‘, i voL, 6^. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. 4to, sewed, td. 

See also Low’s Standard Novels. 

RitsselJ {W. JL., LL.R.) Hesferothen : Idotes from the Western 
World. A Ramble through part of the United States, Canada, and 
the Far West, in i88i. liy W. H. Russell, LL.D, 2 vols., crown 

8 VO, 24 r. 

■ The Tour of the Triuce of Wales in India. By 

W. II. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super-ioyal Svo, gilt edges, ^2s.6d.', large paper, 84^. 


(CAINTS and their Symbols ; A Companion in the Churches 
and Picture Galleties of Europe. Illustrated. Royal i6rr>o, 3r. brf. 
Salisbury {Lord) Life and Speeches. By F. S. Palling, M.A. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 2ir. 

Saunders (A.) Our Domestic Birds : Poultry in England and 

New Zealand. Crown Svo, (>s. 

Scherr {Prof, fr i) History of English Literature. Cr. Svo, 81. (>d. 
Schuyler {Eugene). The Life of Peter the Great. By Eugene 

Schuyler, Author of “Turkestan.*’ 2 vols., Svo, ^2s, 

ScJnoeinfurth {Georg) Heart of Africa. Three Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 
1868 to 1871. Illustrations and large Map. 2 vols., crown Svo, I5r. 
Scott {Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 4to, 3ir. (>d. 

Sea, River, and Creek. By GarcoardStreyke. The Eastern 
Coast. i2mo, is. 

Sedgwick {Major W.) Light the Dominant Force of the Universe, 

7j. 

Senior {Nassau TV.) Conversations and {fournals in Egypt and 
Malta. 2 vols., Svo, 24?. 

Senior {W.) Waterside Shetches. Imp. 32mo, is. 6 d., boards, is. 
Shadbolt and Mackinnon’s South African Campaign, 1879'. 

Containing a portrait and biography of every officer who lost his 
life. 4to, liandsomely bound, 2/. lox. 

The Afghan Ca?npaigns of 1878 — 1880. By Sydney 

Shadbolt. 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth e.vtra, jf. 

Shahespeare. Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols., crown 
Svo, gilt top, 361. ; Mition de luxe, 6 vols., Svo, cloth extra, 631. 
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Shakespeare. See also “Flowers of Shakespeare.” 

Sidney {Sir Philip) Arcadia. New Edition, 6s. 

Siegfried : The Story of. Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Sikes {Wirt). Rambles and Studies in Old SouthWales. Svo, iSr. 

British Goblins, Welsh Folk Lore. New Ed., Svo, i8x. 

Studies of Assassination. i6mo, 3^. 6d. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the “Spectator.” 
^Vith 125 Woodcuts and special steel Frontispiece. Small fcap. 4to, 6 s. 

Smith {G.) Assyrian Fxplorations and Discoveries. Illustrated 
by Pliotogi-aplis and ^Yoodcuts. New Edition, demy Svo, iSr. 

The Chaldean Aceount of Genesis. With many Illus- 
trations. i6s. New Edition, revised and re-written by Pkofessor 
S.tvcE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Svo, I Sr. 

Smith {/. Moyr) Ancient Greek Female Costume. 112 full- 
page Plates and other Illustrations. Crown Svo, yr. 6 ( 1 . 

Hades of Ardenne : a Visit to the Caves of Han. Crown 

Svo, Illustrated, 53-. 

Smith {Sydney) Life and Times. By Stuart J. Reid. Illus- 
trated. Svo, 2lr. 

Smith {T. Roger) Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance. Il- 
lustrated, crown Svo, 53. 

— Classic and Early Christian. 

Ulu.strated. Crown Svo, 5r. 

Smith {W. R.) Laws concerning Public Health. Svo, 31^. 6d. 

Somerset {Lady H.) Our Village Life. Words and Illustrations. 
Thirty Coloured Plates, royal 4to, fancy covers, 53. 

Spanish and French Artists. By Gerard Smith. (Poynteds 
Art Text-books.) Sr, 

Spiers' French Dictionary. 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
Svo, iSr.; half bound, 2IT. 
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Spry {W. J.f, R.N) Cruise of H.M.S.^‘ Challenger:' With 

many illiistiations. 6th Edition, 8vo, cloth, iSj. Cheap Edition, 
crown Svo, "Js. 6d. 

Spyri {pyohl) Heidi’s Early Experiences : a Story for Children 
and those wlio love Children. Illustrated, small post Svo, 4J-. td. 

Heidi’s Further Experiences. Illust., sm. post Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Stack (E.) Six Months in Persia. 2 vols., crotvn Svo, 24s. 

Stanley {H. M.) Congo., and Founding its Free State. Illustrated, 

2 vols., Svo, 42s. 

How I Found Livingstone. Svo, lor. 6 ( 7 . ; cr. Svo, 'is. 6d. 

“ jMy Kali/lu,” Prince, King, and Slave. With 

numerous j^raphic Illustrations after Oiiginal Designs by the Author. 
Crown Svo, Is. 6d, 

— Coomassie and Plagdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa, Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6r. 

Through the Hark Continent. Crown Svo, 121. (id. 

Stanton ( 21 ) Woman Question in Europe. A Series of Original 
Essays. Introd. by Frances Power CoisiiE. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Stenhouse (Mrs.) An Englishwoman in Utah. Crown Svo, 2 S. 6d. 

Stevens. Old Boston ; a Romance of the War of Independence. 

3 vols., crown Svo, 3lr. (id. 

Stirling (A. W.) Never Nei’cr Land ; a Ride in North 

Queensland. Crown Svo, Ss. (id. 

Stockton {Frank R.) The Story of Vitcau. With 16 page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Jr. 

Stoker {Brain') Under the Sunset. Crown Svo, (is. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carove, by the late 
Mrs. Sak.mi T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. 1 )., printed in Colours in Fac-siinile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illnstvalions. New Edition, yj. (d. 

with Illustrations by Harvey. Square qto, as. 6d. 

Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6 ( 7 .; boards, as. 
Little Foxes.. Cheap Ed., i5.; Library Edition, 4^. 6 ( 7 . 
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Sioi^<e Beecher) My Wife and I. Small post 8vo, 6 s. 

Oid Town Folk. 6f.; Cheap Edition, 3^. 

Old Toton Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3^. 6 d. 

Otir Folks at Poganuc. 6s. 

We and our Neighbours. Small post 8vo, 6 s. 

Poganuc People : their Loves and Lives. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Chbnney Corner, ix. ; cloth, ix. 6 d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Lsland. Crown Svo, 5x. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated. 4to, 2^s. 

See also Rose Library. 

Sullivan (^A. M.) Nutshell History of h eland. Paper boards, 6/. 

Sutton {A. K.) A B C Digest of the Bankruptcy Law. Svo, 
3x. and 2x. 6./. 


7 'AINE (//. A.) “Les Origines de la France Coniemporaine.” 
Tianslaled by John Durand. 


Vol. I. The Ancient Eegrime. Demy Svo, cloth, i 6 s. 
Vol. 2. The French Kevolution. Vol. I. do. 

Vol. 3. Uo. do. Vol. 2. do. 


Talbot {Hon. F.) A Letter on Fniigration, ix. 

Tangye {R.) Australia, Atnerica, and Egypt. New Edition, 
Clown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

Tauchnitzs English Editions of German Anthos. Each 

volume, cloth flexible, 2j. ; or .'.cwetl, is. (id. (Catalogues jiost free.) 
Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, as . ; paper, 

IX. 6 d. ; roan, as. (id. 

French and English Dictionary. 2x. ; paper, ix. 6 d.', 

roan, zs. Ocf, 

Ltalian and English Dictiofiary. 2X. ; paper, ix. 6 d. •, 

roan, Zs, (id. 

Spanish a 7 id English. 2s . ; paper, ix. 6 d. ; roan, 2X. 6 d. 

Spanish and French. 2x. j paper, is. 6 d. ; roan, 2X, 6 d. 
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T'aylor (^IV. JIL) Paid the Missionary. Crown 8vo, is. dd. 

Moses the Laicgiver. Crown Svo, is. 6 d. 

Thattsi/tg (^Prof.) Mail and the Fabrication of Beer. Svo, 45J. 

li'.cakston {^Mi) British Angling Flics. Illustrated. Cr. Svo, 5^. 

Thoreaii. American Mcji of Letters. Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

Tolhnnsen (Alexandre) Grand Snfplcincnt dn Dictionnairi 
Tcchiiolo^ique. 3^. 6^/. 

Tcliner (A.) Adveninrons and Chequered Career. 2 vols., 2\s. 

Tourist Idyll, and other Stories. 2 vols., crown S\'o, 21^, 

Tracks in LLorway of Four Pairs of Feet, delineated by Four 
Hands. Fcap. Svo, 2J-. 

TreIoar(lV. P.) The Prince of Palms. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece of the Cocoa-Xut I’.ahii, also Engravings. Eoyal 8>'o, ir, 

Trials. See Browne. 

Tristram (Pro. Canon) Pathways of Palestine ; A Descriptive 

Tour through the Holy Land. First .Scries. Hhistr.atecl by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols-, folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3 is. 6./. each. 

Tiniis. See Reid. 

Turner (Edward) Studies in Pnssian Literature. Cr. Svo, 8 s. 6 d. 


T JNION Jack (The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 
Cd IIiiXTV. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
Vol. I., 6r. Vols. II., HI., IV., yr. tJ. each. 

Up Stream : A fourriey from the P/ escut to the Past. Pictures 
and Words by R. AnDkk. Coloured Plates, 4to, 5.?. 

J/ELAZQUEZ and Micsillo. By C. B. Curtis. With 

^ Original Etchings. Royal Svo, Jlr. 6(f. ; large paper, 63r. 

Victoria (Queen) Life of. By Grace Greenwood. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small post Svo, 6r. 

Vincent (Fi) Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. By Fr.ank. Vincent, 

Juii., Author of The Laud of the White Elephant,** “Through 
and Through the Tropics,’* &c. With Frontispiece and Map, Svo, I2r. 
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Lauge Cnowjr Evo. 


WORKS. 


20,000 leagues under the £ea 
Parts I. and II 


Hector Servadac 

The Fur Country 

The Earth to theHoon and a Trip 

round it 

Michael Strogofi 

Dick Sands, the Boy Captain . . 
Five Wasks in a Balloon . . . 

Adventures of Three Englishmen 
and Three Russians .... 
Round the World in Eighty Days 

A Floating City 

The Blockade Runners .... 
Dt. Ox’s Experiment . , . . , 
A Winter amid the Ice . . . . 
Survivors of the “ Chancellor ” . 

Martin Paz 

The Mysterious Island, 3 vols : — 
I. Dropped from the Clouds . 

ir. Abandoned 

in. Secret of the Island . . . 
The Child of the Cavern .... 
The Begum’s Fortune . . . . 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman . 
The Steam House, 2 vols, : — 

1. Demon of Cawnporo . . . 
II. Tigers and Traitors , . . 
The Qiant Raft, 2 vols.; — 

I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 
II. The Cryptogram . . . . 

The Green Ray 

Godfrey Morgan 

Eeraban the Inflexible : — 

I. Captain of the “Guidara” . 
II. Scarpante the Spy .... 
The Archipelago on Fire (shortly) 
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Containmff 350 to COO pp, 
and from 50 to 100 
fuU-page illustrations. 


Coutaimng the -whole of tho 
text with some illustrations. 


In very 
handsomo 
cloth bind- 
ing, gilt 
edges. 


In 

plainer 

binding, 

pl.rin 

edges. 


I In cloth 
binding, gilt 
edges, 
smaller 
type. 
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Coloured boards, 


,2 vols.. Is. each. 

2 vols.. Is. each. 
2 vols.. Is. each. 

2 vols-, Is. each. 


2 vols-, Is. each. 
2 vols., Is. each. 
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CELEnBATBD Tbavezs ATtn TBAvELLEns. 3 volB. 8 vo, 600 pp., 100 full-page illustrations, 12 s. 6 i. j 
gilt edges, 14 .^. each:— ( 1 ) The ExrtoBATioK of the 'WoBtD. ( 2 ) Tbb Gbeat Navigatobb of 
THE Eightebitih Gbhiubx. 13 ) Tbb Gbeat Exflobebb of xhb Nihetebhth Centubx, 
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Viollet-le-P)ii£ (P.) Lectures on Architecture. Translated by 
Benjamin Eltcknai.l, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 2CXD 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal Svo, leatherback, gilt top, 2 vols., 3A 3r. 

Vivian {A. P.) IVandericigs in /he IVcs/crn Land, ^id Ed., los. 6d. 


JJLAILL {IV. Hi) Galva7toflastic Manipulation for the 
' ' Electro- Plater. Svo, 35^. 

tVallace {L.) Ben Hiir ; A Tale of the Christ. Crown 8vOj 6r. 

Waller {Jlev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates of Peaii, 
and other Studies. jMew Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6 cl. 

■ A Graifimar and Atialytical Vocabulary of the fVords in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider’s Concoi'dance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. Part I. 
Grammar. Small post Svo, cloth, 2r. (id. Part II. Vocabulai-y, ar. 6r/. 

Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2.1. 6d. 

Silver Sockets ; and other Shadows of Redeniption. 

Sermons at Chiist Church, Hampstead. Small post Svo, 6r. 
Walto>i{Le.) Wallet Book, Q\'ifl.p)Eyiyi'LN . 42s.; 2is. 

Warner {C. B.) Back-log Studies. Boards, is. 6rf. ; cloth, ss. 
Warren ( W. P.) Paradise Found; the North Pole the Cradle 
of the Human Race. Illustrated. Crown Svo, I2j. td. 

Washington drying’s Little Britain. Square crown Svo, 6s. 
Wats 07 i {P. B.) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Portr. Svo, 15^. 
Webster. (American Men of Letters.) iSmo, 2s. 6d. 

Wells {JI. P.) Fly Rods a7id Fly Tackle. Illustrated. lor. 6d. 

Weis7na7i7i {A.) Studies i/i the Theo7y of Descent. With a 
Preface by Charles D.arwin, and Coloured Plates. 2 vols., Svo, 401. 
Wheatley {H. B.) and Dda7noite {P. Hi) Art Work in Porce- 
lain. Large Svo, 2r. 6d. 

A7-t Work in Gold a7id Silvei-. Modem. Large Svo, 

2J. (id. 

Haiidbook of Decorative Art. 10s. 6d. 

White {R. G.) England Without a7id Within. Crown Svo, 

lOr. (id. 

Every-day English, crown Svo, lor. 6d. 
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White (R. G.) Fate of Mansfield ILu?nphreys, the Episode of Mr 

Washington Adams in England, an Apology, &c. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

■ Words a?td their uses. New Edit., crown Svo, los.Gd. 

Whittier {f. G.) The King’s Missive, and later Poems. i8mo, 

choice parchment cover, 3j. bd. 

The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts from the 

Author’s writings, with Portrait and Illustrations. Uniform with the 
“Emerson Birthday Book.” Square i6mo, very choice binding, 3r. bd. 

Life of. By R. A. Underwood. Cr. Svo, cloth, loj. 6 </. 

Wild Flozuers of Switzerland. Coloured Plates, life-size, and 
Botanical Descriptions of each Ex.ample. Imperial 4to, 63^. nett. 
Williams (C. Fi) Tariff Laws of the United States. Svo, \os. 6 d. 
Williams (Lf. W.') Diseases of the Eye. Svo, 21s. 

Williams (PK) Some London Theatres. Crown Svo, 7^. (>d. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Ofi-tcial. 7th Edition, revised, with Forms 
of tVills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, is. 
Wmckelmann {Johfi) History of Ancient Art. Translated by 
John Lodge, M.D. Many Pl.atesand Illustr.ations. 2 vols., Svo, 36^. 
Winks { W. E.) Illustrious Shoemakers. Crown Svo, "js. 6 d. 
Witcomb (C.) Structure of English Verse. Crown Svo, 3-. 
Witthaus {R. A.') Medical Student's Chemistry. Svo, i6j. 
Woodbury, History of Wood Engraving. Illustrated. Svo, iSr. 
Woolsey (C. H, LL.D.') Introduction to the Study of I nter- 
national Law. 5th Edition, demy Svo, iSr. 

Woolson (^Constance F.) See “Vow’s Standard Novels.” 
Wright (H) Friendship of God. Portrait, &:c. Crown Svo, ts. 
Writtett to Order ; the Journeyings of an Irresponsible Egotist. 

Crown Svo, bs. 

JffRIARTE {Charles') Florence: its History. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Illustrated with 500 Engravings. Large imperial 
4to, extra binding, gilt edges, 63^.; or 12 Parts, 51-. each. 

History ; the Medici; the Huniaiiists ; letters ; arts ; the Renaissance ; 
illustrious Florentines; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; painting. 
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